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Tapered Roller Bearings 





1/3 mile of “Roller Freight” cars to speed 
Western Maryland shipments 


SIDE from their fresh paint, the 
fifty new Western Maryland freight 
cars above look much like ordinary 
freight cars. But there is a difference 
railroadmen will spot at once. 

It’s the bearing journal box at the 
end of each axle. It doesn’t have the 
usual hinged lid. Instead there’s a sealed 
housing—because these cars roll on 
Timken® tapered roller bearings instead 
of old-style friction bearings. They’re 
“Roller Freight’’—an important fact to 
Western Maryland shippers! 

These fifty new “Roller Freight”’ cars 
will speed deliveries for Western Mary- 
land shippers by eliminating the num- 
ber-one cause of freight train delays, 
the hot box. Unlike cars with friction 
bearings, “Roller Freight’? can take 
high speeds over long distances without 
danger that a hot box may cripple a car 
and hold up the whole train. 


Only |TIMKEN: 














“Roller Freight”? saves delays at ter- 
minals, too. The bearing inspection re- 
quired at terminals takes only a tenth 
as long for “Roller Freight”’ as it does 
for cars with friction bearings. All the 
inspector does is feel the journal bear- 
ing end cap. 

Much as “Roller Freight’? means to 
shippers, it can mean still more to the 
railroads. When they all team together 
to put roller bear:ngs on all freights 
they’ll save on lubrication, labor and 
repairs. An estimated total of $190 
million a year! 

Timken bearings are designed and 
precision manufactured to have true 
rolling motion. To inswie their quality 
we even make our own steel, the only 
U. S. bearing maker that does. That’s 
why only Timken bearings roll so true, 
have such quality thru-&-thru. The rail- 
roads, like all industry, choose Timken 


bearings to keep America on the go. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“T1imrosco”’. 





These are the two Timken bearings that go inside the 
journal box on each end of a freight car’s axles to 
eliminate the hot box problem, cut maintenance costs. 


| bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 
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~OlL-The American Farmer's 


“Silent Partner” 


by DR. HARRY J. REED, Dean of Agriculture, Purdue University 


Sie record shows that today’s 
farmer is able to feed 15 people 
—against 9 in 1920. This increase in 
America’s farm production would 
have been impossible without the 
help of many “silent partners”—in- 
dustries that have given the farmer 
more horsepower for his work. 
Here in Indiana we have a half 
million more cattle than we were 
able to feed before World War I. 
They now get the hay and pasture 
that used to feed more than a half 


million horses —work animals that 
have been replaced on Hoosier farms 
by tractors, combines and other oil 
powered machines. 

In the last 20 years, Indiana farm- 
ers have added a million acres of soy- 
beans to their crop production. Cer- 
tainly the money-saving efficiency of 
the combine has gone far in popu- 
larizing this crop. 

100 years ago it took 5 man-hours 
to produce a bushel of corn. This 
year it is possible for farmers to do 











Dr. Harry J. Reed, Dean of 
the School of Agriculture and 
Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the 
Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice at Purdue University, is 
a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Research to the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1953 he headed the 
State Department’s mission to 
Pakistan during the drought 
that prompted America’s gift 
of 700,000 tons of wheat. This 
year he headed the American 
Agricultural Trade Mission to 
Latin America, which sought 
wider markets for U. S. farm 
products. 








it in about four minutes, assuming 
normal weather and moisture. Over- 
all, output per man-hour of labor has 
increased by 45 percent since 1940. 

What have America’s oil compa- 
nies contributed to all this? 

Well, the products of petroleum 
today are powering 4,400,000 trac- 
tors and 940,000 combines in the 
United States. Also adding to the 
efficiency of farm and man in this 
country are more than 2,500,000 
trucks and almost 4,500,000 automo- 
biles. Improved crop drying equip- 
ment speeds up the farm job. Oil- 
based insect sprays and tractor 
mounted sprayers for the fields can 
all claim some of the credit for mod- 
ern farm efficiency. 

The census takers predict 200 mil- 
lion Americans for farmers to feed 
by 1975. That is going to call for 
continued progress on the land—and 
continued progress, too, from all the 
people in education, science and in- 
dustry who serve the farmer. 

Of course, there is a very good rea- 
son why the oil companies have 
served the farmer well. The Ameri- 
can farmer is a discriminating buyer 
and the competition for his business 
is keen. Any oil company that wants 
its share of the farmer’s dollar has to 
be progressive. It seems to me that 
this competition is our best guaran- 
tee that the oil industry will keep 
meeting the needs of American agri- 
culture in the years ahead. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U.S. oil industry. 
This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y, 








* “Cold War” Policy 
| N At the Crossroads 


Is “peaceful coexistence” a new Rus- 


sian trick to get U.S. to lower its de- 
fense guard? Or has the time come 
when some means of living with Rus- 
sia is absolutely essential? Here are 


texts of statements in a growing top- 
level debate, with views of Senate 
leaders, the President and Secretary of 


State. Starts on page 74. 


% Business Shifts That Will Affect You 


What’s ahead for basic U.S. business in 1955? In 55 to 
’60? In the Iong run? For an informed appraisal by the head of 
the world’s biggest steel company, see page 110. 


%& Americans Still in Chinese Prison Camps 


Here is the evidence, brought together from official sources, 
of 21 American servicemen who still remain prisoners of the 
Chinese Communists, 16 months after truce in Korea. Page 58. 
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10 denier ? 
L5 denier? 


Would your banker 


know 2? 





a your banker wouldn’t be able to recognize the 
weight of this stocking as 10 denier. He might not even 
know that 10 denier is sheerer than 15. Well, frankly, 
the bankers from some of our Divisions might not know 
either. But the lending officer you see here—and the 
other officers from Division B — consider information 
like this quite important in their jobs at The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


You see, Division B is the Division of our Commer- 
cial Banking Department that specializes in the clothing 
and textile industries. The officers of this Division — 
like the man examining hosiery here—get out in the 
mills and the cutting rooms and the markets whenever 
they can. 


Division B is just one of the 10 Divisions of our Com- 
mercial Department. Each Division serves one group 
of related industries exclusively. Naturally, the officers 
who staff these Divisions gain an interest and knowledge 
in their particular fields that few other bankers have a 
chance to develop. 


This means that whatever your business, there’s a 
group of lending officers at The First who are experi- 
enced in working with it. These men know current 
trends and problems as they pertain to your field. They 
can serve you better because they know what kind of 
financing you need and why. 


If the benefits of this kind of “industry-specialized” 
banking appeal to you, why not talk your situation over 
with a man from The First? A phone call or letter 
today will put you in touch with a banker who really 
speaks your language. 


SS 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Publick notice 


Ti the conviction that 


you Gentlemen know how AGE 
enhances the nobility of Scotch 
Whisky and that you appreciate 
same, our House imports the 
two supreme examples of Scottish 
distillers’ skill: 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. 
Both to be had at fine spirit 
shops, taverns, private 

clubs and the like. 

— Respectfully, 

McKesson & Robbias, Inc. 

New York, N. Y., importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskies 


20 years old § 
86.8 proof _ 


ae 
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12 years old 


86.8 
proof 
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ATOMS FOR OTHERS 


Fy sg MATERIAL, 220 pounds of it, 
has been pledged by the United 
States for the use of other countries in the 
“atoms for peace” plan that this country 
is sponsoring through the United Na- 
tions. Great Britain promised 44 pounds. 

Experts say 220 pounds of pure fission- 
able material would be enough to make 
11 atom bombs. But foreign countries are 
to get a diluted type of uranium or plu- 
tonium in quantities too small to be used 
for atomic weapons. It is to be used as 
fuel for small experimental reactors, first 
step in the eventual commercial produc- 
tion of electricity. 

Soviet Russia keeps a finger in the 
“atoms for peace” pie, although it criti- 
cized some details of the U.S. plan prior 
to the United Nations vote. Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, the Soviet U.N. delegate, 
indicated the Russians will attend an 
international conference that is planned 
for next summer on peaceful uses for 
atomic energy. 


THE FIELD MYSTERY 


HE IRON CURTAIN has parted again 

to free two more members of the 
American family of Field, after five 
years of mystery. On Nov. 16, the Hun- 
garian Government released Noel Field, 
a former State Department employe, 
and his wife, Herta. Three weeks before, 
the Polish Government had freed Noel's 
brother, Hermann Field. 

The Fields vanished in 1949, after 
leaving Prague at different times. Their 
release has not dispelled the mystery 
surrounding their disappearance and 
long absence. Although all three were 
accused by Communist governments of 
espionage, Noel Field has been de- 
scribed as a Communist sympathizer by 
some admitted former American Com- 
munists. 

After their release, the Noel Fields 
entered a Budapest hospital for treat- 
ment. Hermann Field joined his wife in 
Switzerland after a period of recupera- 
tion in Warsaw. 


TWO-PARTY PLANNING 


Sa. EISENHOWER took steps to 
assure the U.S. of a bipartisan foreign 
policy from a divided Government. 

A White House conference with con- 
gressional leaders produced evidence that 
the Democrats who are scheduled to 
take over both houses in January will go 
along with the Administration on foreign 
policy in general, with certain provisos: 


The Democrats want to be sure they 
are consulted before policy is made or 
changed; they want to be assured of ac- 
cess to the President himself by senior 
members of the party when a world crisis 
seems to be in the making. 


FIGHTERS FOR ESCORT? 


Per age FIGHTER PLANES will “pro- 
vide the necessary defensive pro- 
tection” for U.S. aircraft near Soviet 
territory, unless the Russians take steps 
to bar further attacks. This warning 
was conveyed to Moscow in a second 
U.S. note on the shooting down of an 
American B-29 _ photo-reconnaissance 
plane north of Japan on November 7. 

The note rejected Soviet claims that 
the B-29 had fired first at the two Rus- 
sian fighters that attacked it, said the 
American aircraft didn’t fire at all. The 
new U.S. note referred to attacks in the 
“region” of the Habomai Islands, which 
are occupied by the Soviet Union, and 
said the United States recognizes the 
islands as part of Japanese national 
territory. 


DEBATE OVER DEBATE 


- ON DEBATE by teams of either the 
U.S. Military Academy or Naval 
Academy on whether this country should 
recognize Red China has started a con- 
troversy. By Defense Department order, 
cadets and midshipmen may not enter 
intercollegiate debate on the subject, 
which has been selected as topic of the 
year for college debate teams by the 
Speech Association of America. 

The Defense Department contends 
that nonrecognition of Red China is an 
established national policy, therefore it 
is inappropriate for military personnel to 
argue it. Two U.S. Senators, Allen J. El- 
lender (Dem.), of Louisiana, and Henry 
C. Dworshak (Rep.), of Idaho, have dis- 
sented, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union has objected. 

Tactical problem: West Point is sched- 
uled to be host this year for the national- 
championship debates, where the China 
topic is supposed to be threshed out. 


GIFT FROM INDIA 


nesta SERVANT of the U.S. Senate, 
the ivory gavel in use since 1789 was 
ceremoniously retired. The gavel finally 
cracked after 165 years of vice-presi- 
dential pounding. It was replaced by a 
new gavel, presented to Vice President 
Nixon by the Vice President of India, Dr. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 
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The customer is in... \ 


You know he is. You telephoned ahead aS 
from your last town for an appointment. a 


He'll see you... 


You know he will. He said so 
when you telephoned. 





‘ He’s interested... 


/ You know he is. You told him enough 
va . over the telephone to arouse his interest. 


/ ; ahead for appointments—regularly. 
. Find out for yourself how Long Distance opens doors. 
Saves you time and money. Builds your confidence. 


Improves your chances of making:sales. 


LONG DISTANCE DOESN’T COST—IT PAYS 
Bell Telephone System 











BIGGER RADOMES FOR MORE PROTECTION. The radar Super 
Constellation picket plane is an extremely vital unit for U. S. protection. It can 
warn the nation hours earlier of enemy attack, because it has long range, high 
speed, plus six tons of electronic intelligence packed in radomes as big as swim- 
ming pools (like the bottom one pictured above). 


WORLD'S FASTEST PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRPLANE is turbo- 
propeller Super Constellation for the U.S. Navy (shown below). Now flying, 
it will be capable of speeds 100 mph faster than any propeller airplane now i 
service. Powered by Pratt & Whitney T-34 turbo-propeller engines, this plane 
promises new speed, new performance and greater economy potentials. 
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WEST TRANSPORT CONCEPT is Lockheed’s C-130A turbo-prop Marietta, this giant plane literally jumped off the runway in one-third the distance 
gsault transport, shown here in its dramatic first flight. Now in production at required for today’s commercial transports. This new cargo plane incorporates 
“Government Aircraft Plant No. 6, operated by Lockheed’s Georgia Division in scores of new features for better handling of troops, materiel and equipment. 


6 New Lockheeds for U.S. Protection 


Powerful Team Includes Truly Amazing Jet Fighter, High-Speed Assault Transport and Vital Picket Plane 


When you go to bed tonight, you can sleep easier be- 
wause of the remarkable development of U.S. air power 
recent years. A vital part of this development is 
pckheed’s unique team of new defenders, a wide . 
iety of aircraft that alone would constitute the entire ‘ 
force for most nations. |v ities y 
"These new planes help the U.S. Air Force and the — Me: 
§. Navy protect our Pacific shores from Alaska to 
cico and our entire Atlantic seaboard. They include 
b hunters, long-range patrol bombers and a flying 
gar station with radomes as big as swimming pools to 
n the nation hours earlier of enemy air attack. And 
new models, too secret to photograph or talk 
Out, include the XF-104 Day Superiority Fighter, 
fm undergoing rigorous Air Force evaluation tests, so NEW NAVY ADVANCED JET TRAINER. Often called the world’s safest jet airplane, 
ccessful the Air Force already has issued a production Lockheed’s new T2V-1 advanced trainer for the U.S. Navy has so many new safety and perform- 
ntract for an undisclosed quantity. ance features it can be used for carrier landing and takeoff and can utilize existing short fields for 
propeller aircraft. By training better jet pilots quicker, this trainer boosts Navy’s ability to protect 
America. Another product of close Navy-Lockheed design teamwork. 


LIES STRAIGHT UP, LANDS STRAIGHT 
OWN. This is the Lockheed XFV-1 Vertical Ascender, 
tevolutionary new concept of aircraft developed in 
Operation with the U.S. Navy. Now, every ship 


Gan have its own protective fighter umbrella, every back ADVANCED GUIDED MISSILE 
rd could become a landing field if needed. SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT Lockh eed 
Eminent scientists, nuclear physicists, and 


engineers have joined forces at Lockheed’s 
new Missile Systems Division in Van 
Nuys, California. Their mission is to solve 
the nation’s prime defense problem, to 
give our armed forces totally reliable 
means of delivering our defensive and re- 
taliatory weapons to their targets. To ac- 
complish this vital task, Lockheed has ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 for a program of LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
laboratory research and development. 4 : ; 
FOR LEADERSHIP 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


California Division— Burbank, California 
Georgia Division— Marietta, Georgia 

Missile Systems Division— Van Nuys, California 
Lockheed Aircraft Service— Burbank, California 
Lockheed Air Terminal— Burbank, California 











NEWEST SUB HUNTER is the Navy’s latest version of the Lockheed P2V Neptune Patrol 
Bomber, a rugged, radar-laden flying sentinel with many secret missions. Its primary job: patrolling 
coastal waters against possible enemy submarines. Note new jet engines for added speed, power. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 





NEW 
“COST 


QUENCHER” 


from Sinclair R 





It's Sinclair's new quench oil — 
something youll probably never 
use and may never have heard 
about. But it will save you money 
because Sinclair quench oils are 
widely used in making gears, axles, 
and many other automotive parts. 
It helps to make them wear-resist- 
ant and thus cuts car repair costs. 


Sinclair quench oils will save you 
money in other ways, too. They are 


used for hardening and improving. 


a multitude of products fabricated 
out of steel. So many things we 
need are made of steel that sav- 


ings in fabricating costs help keep 
prices down. 


Sinclair's new quench oil has new 
and better properties . . . more 
cooling power for example. It con- 
trols the dissipation of heat in red- 
hot steel parts to prevent cracking, 
pitting and distortion and to pro- 
vide uniform hardness. It also of- 
fers the opportunity to utilize 
lower cost steels for more critical 


purposes. 


The new quench oil is another 
result of Sinclair's management, 


600 FIFTH AVENUE - 










Ke 


mae 






manufacturing, sales and research 
people working together for prod- 
uct development and improve- 
ment. This team-work helps keep 
Sinclair up front competitively and 
gives the public better petroleum 
products. 
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Of this much you now can be quite confident when making plans: 

1. Business is started on a gradual rise that may be prolonged. 

2. War, even small war, is going to be avoided at most any cost. 

These two situations react upon one another. Prospect of peace adds to 
confidence; encourages businessmen to go ahead with plans. Better business then 
adds to the pressure to make concessions needed to avoid war. 





Better feeling, growing confidence, is world-wide, impressive. 

Europe is booming, rebuilding, breaking into a period of expansion. 
Automobile age, age of gadgets, is beginning to make itself felt. 

Russia is stirring more, lowering some barriers, developing. 

U.S. was the drag in 1953. Now the U.S. is ready to move ahead again, is 
starting a period of expansion after a year of mild adjustment. 











Income of individuals in U.S. will break all records during 1955. 
B Prices, cost of living will be little changed, may be a bit lower. 

Output of goods will be above 1954, probably 5 per cent above, but will not 
quite equal the record output of 1953. 

Profits will improve, maybe exceed 1954 by around 10 per cent. 

The year ahead, all things considered, is likely to be as good as any year 
in history for most people. It will be the best year for many. There is 
nothing now in sight to suggest that 1956 will not be still better. 





Rising prices, bull market in stocks reflect this outlook. 

Stock market is influenced by: (1) abundant and low-cost money; (2) the 
prospect for rising profits, better dividends; (3) an official attitude that is 
not alarmed by, and even approves, an active market for equities. 

Prices of stocks, back at 1929 highs on an average for industrials, do not 
create official alarm. Reasons are: (1) The dollar of today is a far different 
dollar from that of 1929; (2) public speculation is not widespread; (3) price 
rises now are at the start of a new period of recovery in business, not at the 
tag end of a long period of expansion. 

It's noticed, too, that the latest stock-market boom is selective, is 
centered in stocks of the highest grade or in those with rising earnings. Not 
everything is headed up in a wave of public speculation. 














There's this situation, however, that is being watched closely: 
People hold nearly 210 billion dollars in liquid assets, assets that can be 
turned quickly from one use to another. U.S. bonds: 62 billion. Savings 
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accounts: 68 billion. Checking accounts, currency: 55 billion. Building and 
loan shares: 25 billion. They're at record highs. 

Even a moderate shift out of U.S. bonds, for example, into stocks might 
touch off a chain reaction that could generate official concern. To date, the 
better market for stocks is regarded officially as on the plus side. 











Chances are that war threats will not upset the. business recovery. 

War danger lies off Formosa. Formosa itself will be defended by U.S. 

Other islands, nearer the mainland, Nationalist-held, quite probably will 
not be defended, or supplied, by U.S. in event of Communist attack. 

Communists, aware of U.S. decisions, will limit any attack to islands off 
the mainland; will avoid direct attack on Formosa itself. 

Chiang Kai-shek, it appears, is being put under wraps by U.S. 














"Coexistence," definitely, is to be given a try by Mr. Eisenhower. 

Containment, as a U.S. policy, is to be de-emphasized. "Liberation," the 
U.S. foreign-policy goal of early 1953, is to be forgotten. 

"Cold war" truce is going to be sought during months ahead. 











Malenkov left this impression with recent visitors from Britain: 

"Peaceful competition" between capitalism and Communism, talked about, 
seemed a blind. Subversion, infiltration will continue to be used by the 
Communists, with Russian aid; will continue to be disowned at the same time. 

Soviet Army leaders, at this point, carry no great weight at the top. 
Secret police, temporarily at least, are under wraps, more in the background. 

Malenkov himself seems more the chairman of a board than dictator. 

Communist technique, apparently working, is to hold the people by the 
promise of eventual reward in better living standards; to produce a sample, 
then entice the individual with the thought that maybe sometime in a lifetime he 
might be one to enjoy the good things shown in the picture. 

















Malenkov, like Stalin before him, stresses Russia's need for security. 

Malenkov's idea of security: West Germany annexed to East Germany. French 
Chamber of Deputies to have 200 Communist members. Britain isolated from the 
Continent. U.S. to be out of Europe. 


McCarthy censure by the Senate seems increasingly improbable. 

Censure vote, if taken, would go against McCarthy. Vote, however, is to 
become more and more difficult to reach against a December 24 deadline. 

McCarthy power in 1955 will be reduced if Democrats control Senate. 

Eisenhower influence will continue to be on the side of a play-down of the 
Communist issue in U.S.; will be to stress other things. 











New draft plan, to be offered Congress, calls for this: 

Two-year draft for youths who do not volunteer. Volunteering permitted for 
six months of active-service training, followed by transfer to National Guard or 
Reserves for 7% years of regular drill, recall to active service for 18 months if 
drill and camp requirements are not met. 

Draftees, after two years of service, go into Reserves for three years. 

It's a sort of compromise UMT plan. Congress may revise it more. 
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Right from the start, the remarkably low price of 
the Sensimatic “50” saves you money. And you 
continue saving through lower form costs—the 
Sensimatic ‘‘50”’ prints original ledger and state- 
ment without carbonized forms. More savings, 
too, through increased productive output—even 
inexperienced operators quickly become expert. 
And talk about convenience! The new Sensimatic 
“50” totals automatically . . . carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically . . . posts dates 
automatically. Forms are easily inserted in the 
front-feed carriage. 


Step up to modern accounting efficiency. Plan to 
see the Sensimatic “50” soon. Your nearest 
Burroughs branch office will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Hiss Says He Has Nothing to Tell . . . U.S. Checkrein 
On Chiang? . . . Democrats Get Set to Quiz Mr. Nixon 


Chiang Kai-shek, leader of National- 
ist China, is under U.S. pressure to 
give up some islands held by him. 
This is urged as a means of avoiding 
a fight with Communist China. 


x * *& 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Majority Leader, called for a 
full review of present U.S. foreign 
policy after getting indications that 
this Government will not help Nation- 
alist China in defense of Quemoy, 
Tachen and some other islands off the 
Chinese coast. Senator Knowland is 
opposed to letting the Communists 
take any more territory. 


5 -* 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Staff 
Chief, opposes any. extension of U.S. 
military commitments in the Far East 
unless a prior decision is made to in- 
crease the size of the Army, increase 
the draft and prepare for military ac- 
tion on the mainland of China that 
might follow such commitments. 
President Eisenhower is tending to 
side with General Ridgway. 


a a 


Charles E. Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia, back home for consulta- 
tion, will return with instructions to 
keep diplomatic communication with 
the Soviets open. Negotiations for 
some kind of truce in the “cold war” 
appear to be in the wind. 


&. tt 


Georgi Malenkov, Soviet Premier, is 
being given the benefit of doubt in the 
latest U.S. policy related to Russia. 
President Eisenhower is said to feel 
there may have been some past mis- 
interpretation of Soviet intentions. 


e & = 


President Eisenhower's aides have 
found a way to get the President to 
read what they want him to read. 
They manage to have the material 





placed on his night table, where he 
finds it when he retires to read in bed. 
The plan is known to work because 
President Eisenhower later has dis- 
cussed the material left with him. 


x & & 


John Lodge, defeated Republican 
Governor of Connecticut, is in line for 
an important Government job, prob- 
ably an ambassadorship. 


x * * 


Democratic Senators, during debate 
on the resolution to censure Joseph 
McCarthy, have been under instruc- 
tions not to speak or to get into the 
argument unless personally involved 
and not to appear when Senator 
McCarthy speaks. Party strategy has 
been to let the Republicans fight it 
out among themselves. 


& & « 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is to 
be cross-examined on the source and 
accuracy of figures he used during the 
past campaign to show the extent of 
the security problem in the Govern- 
ment. Democrats plan the quizzing 
when they take Senate control. 


x * 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is not going to take any chances 
of interfering with the business up- 
trend in managing the federal debt. 
He has wanted to issue long-term 
bonds for some time, but refrains be- 
cause he doesn’t want to compete 
with business for investment money. 
He has just turned down an oppor- 
tunity to tap the bond market. 


x 2 


Carl Vinson, Georgia Democrat, who 
will be a power as head of the House 
Armed Services Committee, already is 
taking the initiative in telling the De- 
fense Department what it can expect 
after this year in the field of military- 
manpower policy. Mr. Vinson wants 


to make sure in particular that Re- 
publicans do not get all the credit for 
a pay raise to the armed forces. 


*& & & 


Charles Wilson, Defense Secretary, is 
running into a major problem with a 
planned shift of U.S. troops from 
Germany back to France. As many as 
100,000 men may be involved, but an 
acute shortage of military housing in 
France may force a delay. 


i, ee 


Alger Hiss, about to get out of prison, 
has given investigating committees of 
Congress to understand that he has 
nothing to tell them that could throw 
light on activities of Communists in 
Government during the years of his 
Government service. 


: = 2 


Official papers of the wartime confer- 
ences at Cairo and Teheran, like.those 
of the Yalta Conference, are being 
heavily censored before publication. 
The objective is not to make any polit- 
ical trouble that might interfere with 
a bipartisan foreign policy. 


re Oe 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, has had to steer a cautious 
course in dealing with Pierre Mendés- 
France, French Premier, on U. S. poli- 
cy in North Africa. This country needs 
French support to keep its bases in 
that area, but cannot offend the Arab 
groups striving for independence. 


x. -& 


A new straw vote in Great Britain 
suggests that two thirds of Britain’s 
Conservatives want Sir Winston 
Churchill to remain longer as Prime 
Minister. More than half of those 
questioned, including members of oth- 
er parties, indicated that Churchill 
was regarded as indispensable. Sir 
Winston now is trying for a 1955 meet- 
ing with Malenkov and Eisenhower. 
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in the palm 
of your hand 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
now brings you revolutionary finger tip power control of 
dictation.* 


Nestle the mike in the palm of your hand...speak in your 
usual voice . . . and you discover new-found power. 


Power to get your ideas across to other people more 
quickly, more easily, with greater force. 


Power to dispose of routine work swiftly . . . by dictating 
whenever, wherever you want. 


Power to capture creative ideas instantly with mistake- 
proof clarity . . . on plastic Dictabelt records. 
Power to write with the vigor and impact of living speech. 


Power to make full use of all your ability and knowledge 
... not just a part of it. 


See your local Dictaphone representative . . . learn how 





you can double your power to get things done. 


7 
* _ and a asm ies ° For an illustrated booklet telling about this 
controls respond to a touch of your thumb .. . tor the e latest advance in electronic dictation, write 
mon rc Fascha a penta. (Power a Department E-114A, Dictaphone Corporation, 
Control model available at small extra cost.) yf 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Mark Length of Letter—by pressing button “L.” ‘4 ® 
Indicate Corrections—by pressing button ‘‘*C.” . DICTAPH ONE 
Start and Stop—by pressing this bar. . 
‘ ; . CORPORATION 
Continuous Recording—press in and up to lock bar. 7 
° 
Automatic Playback—by pressing button “P.” . DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED 


TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
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>SENATOR ARTHUR WATKINS 
(Rep.), of Utah, has spent nearly eight 
years in the U.S. Senate, most of them 
in relative obscurity. Sometimes a deep, 
quiet anger propels him into a fight. So 
it was last week on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. In answer to statements by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Watkins called on his fellow 
Senators to broaden the proposed cen- 
sure of Senator McCarthy, add a charge 
of contempt. 

Ever since the Senate ordered official 
examination of Mr. McCarthy’s be- 
havior, Senator Watkins has been a cen- 
tral figure in the censure controversy. 
The word “duty” runs through his con- 
nection with the case. He accepted chair- 
manship of the investigating committee 
as a duty. He decided censure was justtf- 
fied. Now, he feels, the Senate has a ju- 
dicial duty to follow through. 

Mr. Watkins’s feeling for moral duty 
goes deep into religion. His grandfather 
crossed the plains in the Mormon migra- 
tion. Mr. Watkins did two years of mis- 
sion work before entering Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, later became an of- 
ficial of the Mormon Church. He hews to 
the line of lifelong training. 


> SENATOR FRANCIS CASE (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, did a sudden turn- 
about in the Senate. When he served 
on the Senate committee investigating 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, he recom- 
McCarthy for 


mended censuring Mr 
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JUDGE LUTHER YOUNGDAHL 
. center of dispute 
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SENATOR ARTHUR WATKINS 
. a sense of duty 


abusing Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker. 
Last week, he opposed such censure. 

The reason Mr. Case changed his 
mind gives an insight into his own 
methods of work. He pays meticulous 
attention to detail. He has saved U.S. 
huge sums by close scrutiny of military 
construction-cost figures. He is known as 
“the amendingest Senator” for detailed 
changes in proposed laws. 

Recently Mr. Case began digging for 
new details about Senator McCarthy’s 
questioning of General Zwicker concern- 
ing the honorable discharge of Maj. 
Irving Peress. He found that the dis- 
charge hurriedly sought by Major Peress 
went through by deliberate decision at 
Army-staff level. Further, the decision 
was made after—not before—Mr. Mc- 
Carthy alerted the Pentagon to Major 
Peress’s background. As Mr. Case put 
it, a “false swearing Communist” got 
more consideration than a Senate com- 
mittee chairman. To the man who digs 
out details, that put a different face on 
the McCarthy-censure debate. 


> A FEDERAL JUDGE who once threw 
out the key perjury indictment against 
Owen Lattimore now is to preside over 
Mr. Lattimore’s trial on a similar charge. 
The judge is Luther W. Youngdahl, 
former Republican Governor of Minne- 
sota, appointed to the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia by 
President Truman in 1951. 

Judge Youngdahl is something of a 


o 





storm center in the Lattimore case. First 
he dismissed four of the seven counts, in- 
cluding the main charge that Mr. Latti- 
more lied in denying he promoted Com- 
munist causes. The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals restored two counts, upheld the 
judge on the main one. Mr. Lattimore 
was reindicted on a similar key count. 
Then U.S. attorneys accused Judge 
Youngdahl of “personal bias” in favor of 
Mr. Lattimore, demanded he step out of 
the case. The judge refused. Last week, 
Government lawyers dropped this move, 
but Judge Youngdahl did not, instead 
demanded that they disavow it com- 
pletely as lacking substance. 

Judge Youngdahl, 58, has spent much 
of his career on the bench—16 years in 
municipal and State circuit courts and 
on the Minnesota Supreme Court before 
he won the Governorship in 1946. On 
the federal bench he became known as 
a man with a knack for getting civil 
cases settled without trial. 


> CHARLES A. LINDBERGH donned his 
new U.S. Air Force blues for the first 
time last week and reported for duty to 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. 
Talbott. His assignment: staff duty of 
a secret nature. 

For Brigadier General Lindbergh, the 
staff assignment marked his first return 
to active military duty, in uniform, since 
a two-week tour in 1939. Two years 
later he resigned as a Reserve colonel be- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
. » @ secret assignment 
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cause of differences with President Roose- 
velt. President Eisenhower restored his 
commission, and promoted him to Briga- 
dier General, last February. 

In the 15 years between uniforms, Mr. 
Lindbergh undertook repeated assign- 
ments for the armed services as a tech- 
nical adviser. Some took him to the 
South Pacific in World War II. While 
instructing pilots there he shot down two 
Japanese planes that jumped him. 

The lanky, curly-haired youth who 
flew the Atlantic in 1927 is now a man 
of 52 with the appearance of a success- 
ful businessman. He’s still an expert at 
getting the most out of a plane. 


> THOMAS E. DEWEY bought himself 
a Manhattan apartment, announced last 
week his arrangements to return to pri- 
vate life after 12 years as Governor of 
New York, two unsuccessful races for 
President. He is to become senior part- 
ner of a noted New York law firm. 

But what of Mr. Dewey’s future in 
politics? Many see it as a dim one. He 
loses a powerful political leverage he 
had as Governor. The Republican Party 
is divided about him; potent figures in 
the party are outright anti-Dewey. The 
Administration in Washington has sel- 
dom sought his advice even though he 
was a major engineer of its election two 
years ago. Some within the party are 
ready to write him off as a has-been. 

Yet, Mr. Dewey, at 52, is young 
enough to retain hopes of the Presi- 
dency. Close friends think he will retain 
much of his political influence, that he 
is an able politician to whom the party 
will turn again. Key to his future may 
lie in President Eisenhower's decision on 
seeking another term; for Mr. Dewey, 
1960 might be too late. 


> FRANCE’S PREMIER discussed 
weighty “cold war” problems in Wash- 
ington last week—but back home in 
France one of his reforms was distilling 
trouble. The premier, Pierre Mendés- 
France, had decided to curb drinking. 
Hard liquor is to be banned from sale 
five hours a day. Bistros that threw 
away their keys when they opened will 
have to find them, lock up one day a 
week. Taxes on liquor are to rise. 
Alcoholism is the problem. On the av- 
erage, a man in France drinks the equiva- 
lent of a quart of straight alcohol every 
week—five times as much as Italians, 
world’s next heaviest drinkers. One fourth 
the industrial accidents, half the traffic 
deaths stem from drinking. Annual cost of 
alcoholism: just under 2 billion dollars. 
The Premier’s “cure”: still must pass 
the National Assembly, which twice pre- 
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IKE’‘S NEW PLANE=——— 





> THE PRESIDENT’S PILOT, Lieut. 
Col. William G. Draper, (bottom) 
completed nearly 200 hours’ break- 
in flying in a new presidential 
plane last week and brought a 
painter from Denver to letter 
“Columbine” on it. He wanted 
it ready for President Eisenhower’s 
Thanksgiving trip to Augusta, Ga. 

This is the fourth presidential 





plane, starting with the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “Sacred Cow.” 
This is the second “Columbine.” 
General Eisenhower got the first in 
1950. The new one, a Lockheed Su- 
per Constellation, is 18 feet longer, 
flies 65 mph faster, has special elec- 
tronic equipment, cost nearly 2 mil- 
lion dollars. Mr. Eisenhower’s com- 
ment: “By golly, isn’t that a ship!” 
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viously has tumbled Governments for 
less stringent measures against alcohol, 
For his energetic measures, it may send 
Mendés-France into the ranks of ex- 
Premiers. 


> NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR, who 
will take over the Washington Embassy 
in a month or two, is Maurice Couve 
de Murville. He is reportedly charged 
by Premier Mendés-France with steering 
his country toward more independence 
from American influence. But Mr. Couve 
de Murville is known personally as an 
exponent of close Franco-American 
friendship and a firm believer in a strong 
Atlantic alliance. He has been serving as 
France’s representative on the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s Council of 
Ministers. Before that, the 47-year-old 
diplomat was Ambassador to Egypt and 
head of the political-affairs section of the 
French Foreign Office, and a member of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s National Lib- 
eration Committee in Algiers. 

The man whom Mr. Couve de Mur- 
ville succeeds is Henri Bonnet, re- 
tiring at 66 after representing his 
country in Washington for 10 years 
and obtaining more than 5 billion dol- 
lars of American aid for France. Pari- 
sians report that the reputation of the 
French Embassy as one of Washing- 
ton’s social centers is not likely to suffer 
by the change. Mme. Couve de Mur- 
ville, like Mme. Bonnet, is known as a 
brilliant hostess. 


> FATHER OF THE A-BOMB got a 
$25,000 award from the U.S. Govern- 
ment last week. The prize was set up by 
new provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
to reward top contributors to U.S. 
atomic science. The first one went to 
Enrico Fermi, an Italian-born wizard 
who slipped away from Mussolini and 
came to the U.S. on proceeds of his 1938 
Nobel Prize for physics. 

Dr. Fermi won the U.S. prize for 
atomic pioneering. In 1934 he became the 
first man to split uranium atoms—key to 
the bomb and to atomic power. He built 
the world’s first atomic pile in Chicago, 
got the first self-sustaining chain reac- 
tion from it on Dec. 2, 1942, then took 
over advanced research at Los Alamos. 
Once an alien, he has become a U.S. 
citizen, adviser to AEC, and continued 
his researches at the Institute of Nuclear 
Physics, Chicago. 

When word of the AEC prize came to 
him, Dr. Fermi was ill at home. Early 
last month the 54-year-old scientist un- 
derwent an operation, described as “ex- 
ploratory.” Exact reasons for the sur- 
gery have not been disclosed. 
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at 14,000 operations a second with giant 
IBM Electronic Data Processing Machines 








Giant IBM Data Processing Machines are getting 
things done fast in the aircraft industry. They’re doing 
all kinds of work from production planning and job 
sequencing operations to helping engineers design 
planes and analyze flight test data. 

Getting facts fast is important in every business field. 
That’s why the same IBM techniques that speed work 
in the aircraft industry are being applied to business 
accounting by leading companies across the country. 

Whether you operate a small business or a large one, 
there’s an IBM Electronic Data Processing Machine 
designed to help you get things done. 


TRADE MARA 


World's Leading Producer of 


Electronic Accounting Machines 


International Business Machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 








*| WAS GOING TOO FAST, MOM:”’ 


“\7 ES, you were, Billy . . . luckily it’s only a scratch. Many 
drivers aren't as fortunate!” 

Mother is right teaching Billy to be more careful. Last 
year excessive speed was the most frequent traffic law viola- 
tion. 29% of the motorists in fatal accidents were going too 
fast for road conditions. 

Careful driving helps prevent accidents, but it’s also im- 
portant to have adequate auto insurance with a reliable or- 
ganization like Hardware Mutuals to protect you from acci- 
dent losses. Get complete, worry-free auto protection. 

The quality of the insurance you buy is measured by the 


services the company backs it up with. Anywhere in the 
U. S. A., Hardware Mutuals give you day-and-night service 
and prompt, fair claim handling. More than 99% of out 
claims are settled without court trial or red tape. 

Hardware Mutuals trained, full-time, salaried insurance 
specialists are at your service—to put our policy back of the 
policy® into action—to give individual attention to your in- 
surance requirements. 

Contact your friendly Hardware Mutuals representative 
today to find out if your car is protected by the proper 
amount of insurance. 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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WHY STOCK 
PRICES ARE UP 


Lots of Money to Invest—Outlook for Bigger Returns 


Investors, bidding up prices of stocks in 
American companies, are betting— 

®@ That business will keep picking up, and 
will enjoy a year of prosperity in 1955. 

@ That profits, rising, will go on rising. 

@ That dividends will break all records in 


1954, and again in 1955. 


NEW YORK 


Prices of stocks in American compa- 
nies, on an average, are back near the 
1929 boom highs. 

The level of industrial-stock prices is 
up nearly 50 per cent in 14 months. It is 
more than double the level of 1949. 
Prices have gone on rising all through 
the so-called recession of 1954. 

Questions now are being asked about 
the market. Why all the rise in prices? 
Is the stock market in the midst of a 
boom like that of 1929? Is a bust just 
around the corner? 

As a matter of fact, except for the av- 
erage of prices on the Dow-Jones index 
of industrial stocks, there is little resem- 
blance between the present situation and 
that of 25 years ago. 

In 1929, the market was built on 
speculation. People everywhere were 
borrowing money, subject to call on no- 
tice, to buy stocks. Brokers’ loans ex- 
ceeded 8.5 billion dollars. Trading in 
stocks built up to a fever, the like of 
which has not been experienced since. 
In a single month, September, 1929, 
more than 100 million shares were 
turned over on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Prices were pushed up so 
high that common stocks yielded a good 
deal less than did high-grade corporate 

nds. 

It is a different market today. By and 
large, it is an investment market, not a 
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Many stocks bring higher prices now than 
at the peak of the 1929 boom. But the market 
isn‘t really much like 25 years ago. 

You find less excitement now, less buying 
on credit, less speculating. Very largely, it's 
an investment market. This article gives you 


the real story of the 1954 bull market. 


speculative market. Throughout _ this 
latest boom, there has been little evi- 
dence of credit buying. Brokers’ loans, 
at a time when the value of American 
industry is many times that of 1929, 
are only 1.4 billion dollars—a sixth of 
what they were 25 years ago. It is a 
calmer market. Trading last month was 
44 million shares, less than half the 
monthly turnover at the 1929 peak. 





~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


. more investment than speculation 


Even when measured by stock prices, 
1954 isn’t really another 1929. Rail stocks 
still are considerably below 1929. Utility 
stocks, on the average, are selling for 
Ic3s than half the prices of 25 years ago. 
Among the industrials, as shown by the 
chart on pages 22 and 23, a number of 
important issues have failed to catch up 
to earlier boom levels. And, unlike what 
happened in 1929, stocks still yield half 
again as much, on the average, as high- 
grade corporate bonds. 

Back of the price rise. This time 
there is a feeling of confidence on the 
part of investors about what’s ahead for 
American business. 

Investors, at bottom, are expressing an 
opinion that the trend in profits and divi- 
dends is going to be upward over the 
months just ahead. They obviously look 
for peace in that period, and no return 
to punitive policies in taxation. 

People with money to invest are 
moved by assurances that Government 
does not frown upon a rising and active 
market for stocks. They also are at- 
tracted by assurances that money will 
be kept abundant and relatively cheap. 

Prices of stocks on the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial list average roughly the same as 
in 1929. But earnings average 34 per 
cent higher, and dividends 32 per cent 
higher. Where the price of stocks was 
19.1 times annual earnings in 1929, it 
is now 14.2 times earnings. 

To reach the same ratio to earnings 
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and yields as in 1929, the average price 
of stocks on the Dow-Jones list would 
have to rise another 35 per cent. 

A look ahead. Business, in all prob- 
ability, is going to get progressively bet- 
ter. Profits of U.S. corporations, after 
taxes, are expected to be 12.5 per cent 
higher in 1955 than in 1954. This es- 
timate is by the Economic Unit of U.S. 
News & World Report. On this basis, 
profits next year would exceed those of 
all previous years except 1948 and 1950. 

Dividends in 1955 are likely to rise 9 
per cent above 1954, which itself is turn- 


ing out to be a record year. 
On the basis of today’s stock prices, 
then, industry’s earnings and the in- 
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vestor’s yield per dollar invested are to 
be still higher in 1955. 

This points up the basic difference be- 
tween today’s situation and that of 25 
years ago. The year 1929 marked the 
end of the great business boom of the 
1920s, and was followed by a business 
collapse. The year 1954 marks a time of 
adjustment and recovery, to be followed 
by a period of high prosperity. 

Causes. The bull market of 1954 has 
followed from many causes. 

Tax policy this year, for the first time 
since the early New Deal period, gives 
the stockholder some relief from “double 
taxation” of dividend income. In addi- 
tion to the practical effect of this change 


STOCK PRICES—1929 AND NOW 


on the investor's income, it has been 
taken as a signal that the stock market 
no longer is to be under an official cloud. 

“Easy” money, adopted as a policy 
by the Eisenhower Administration, has 
pulled down the rate of interest on bonds, 
making the yield on stocks look more 
attractive. 

Big investors, many of them relative 
newcomers to the market, have been 
buying shares in “blue chip” companies. 
These buyers include pension trusts, es- 
tates, college endowment funds, even 
some of the big insurance companies. 
Many of these, until recent years, had 
held to a “bonds only” investment policy. 

The individual speculator, out to tum 
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a fast profit, is not the factor in the mar- 
ket that he was in 1929. Speculation, in 
fact, is discouraged to some extent by 
official policy. Government now requires 
a margin of at least 50 per cent on stock 
purchases. Twenty-five years ago, a man 
could buy stocks with 15 per cent down. 

Where stocks stand now. The posi- 
tion of some leading issues, after 14 
months of a steady price rise, can be 
seen in the chart on this page. 

Railroads still are a third below the 
1929 high. In this comparison, the 1929 
price average is adjusted to allow for 
stock splits and stock dividends. 

Utilities, where speculation centered 
25 years ago, lag far behind the price 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED: 


of 25 years ago. Here the average is 
less than half what it was in 1929. 
Yields are way up. 

Industrial stocks are the ones that 
have climbed back. Of the 19 “blue 
chip” industrials listed here, 12 are 
above 1929 in price. Seven of the 19 still 
are below 1929. 

Note the wide variation in what has 
happened to prices in this group. Sev- 
eral issues are selling today for two or 
three times what they brought 25 years 
ago. At the other end of the scale, some 
prices are off sharply. Even within the 
same industries, there is no pattern. 

The market future. What’s ahead? 
Nobody can be sure. The market reacts 


YIELD (PER CENT 
1929 NOW (NOV. 16) 
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to many factors besides earnings, divi- 
dends and the general business picture. 

But it is important to note that the 
price rise of this bull-market period has 
been selective, not general. Stocks in 
many companies, including some that 
have been regarded as “blue chip” over 
the years, have failed to get the full bene- 
fit of the recent rise. 

Price averages, as reported on the 
various published lists, can be deceiving. 
Stocks still need to be selected with care. 


Two articles on the outlook for a 
business pickup: Special Report, page 
105; an analysis by the chairman of a 
leading company, page 110. 
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WHERE WAR STILL THREATENS 


Threat of war involving the 
U.S. still haunts the China seas. 

Red China has invasion forces 
and a new Navy all ready to try 
to grab some of Chiang Kai- 
shek’'s islands. Question is: Which 
of those islands will be defend- 
ed by U.S.? 

The U,S., publicly, isn’t say- 
ing. Privately, Chiang is advised 
to abandon some islands with- 
out a fight. 


Reported from 

TAIPEI, Formosa, and WASHINGTON 

The No. 1 trouble spot of today’s 
world lies just off the island of Formo- 
sa. It is here that the threat of war 
remains. 

A Communist Chinese Navy, new and 
Russian supplied, is starting operations. 
It now has sunk a destroyer of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Navy, a ship provided 
by the U.S. As Russian-built PT boats 
attacked this destroyer, warships of the 
U.S. Navy, under orders to fight Com- 
munists if they move to invade Formosa, 
were patrolling nearby waters. 

Just across the 100 miles of Formosa 
Strait on the mainland of China, a great 
build-up of Communist forces is under 
way. Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, U.S. 
military adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, re- 
ports that hundreds of thousands of Com- 
munist troops are being concentrated 
along the coast opposite Formosa. 

All signs point to impending attack. 
Airfields are being built on the mainland 
and a Russian-built Communist air force 
is moving in. About 10,000 junks are 
waiting in coastal hideaways to transport 
a trained assault force. 

When attack comes, officials agree, it 
is likely to be directed at the Tachen 
and Quemoy islands now held by 
Chiang’s forces. The fate of these islands 
will depend upon the role to be played 
by the U.S. Navy and U.S. Air Force. 

Without a supply line provided and 
guarded by the U.S. Navy and Air 
Force; there is little expectation that the 
Tachen and Quemoy islands can be de- 
nied to the Communists for long. And, 
with the islands in Communist hands, 
officials feel, the way will be cleared for 
an all-out Communist attack on Formosa, 
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the island that the United States is com- 
mitted to defend. 

There definitely is no commitment 
by the United States to defend Tachen 
and Quemoy. In fact, on the basis of 
available evidence, the American deci- 
sion appears to be not to defend them. 

The story back of this is as follows: 

It became apparent, late last summer, 
that the Chinese Communists were pre- 
paring to attack the offshore islands. 
The Tachens, particularly, served Chiang 
as a base for Nationalist raids against 





Around Formosa—and It Could Involve the U.S, 


attack. If an attack developed despite 
this action, they proposed that U.S, 
air power, the carrier-based planes of 
the Seventh Fleet as well as Air Force 
land-based planes from Okinawa and the 
Philippines, go to Chiang’s assistance. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, for the 
U.S. Army, opposed this view. He 
argued that such action would take the 
U.S. into war with Communist China, 
a war in which it would be necessary, 
sooner or later, to use ground troops. 
The Joint Chiefs’ report went into the 
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NATIONALIST TROOPS ON MANEUVERS 
100 miles away: a big Communist build-up 


the Communist mainland that kept some 
Red Chinese forces occupied in that 
area during fighting in Korea. 

Why islands are important. Main 
value of the islands to Chiang, however, 
is defensive. As long as Nationalists hold 
Quemoy, for example, Communists can- 
not take an invasion fleet large enough 
to threaten Formosa out of Amoy, logical 
base for such an attack. 

The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
asked for their opinion on what was to be 
done in the event of a Communist 
attack on these islands. Three of the 
four members—the Chairman, Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford; Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, for the Air Force, and Adm. 
Robert B. Carney, for the Navy—agreed 
that Chiang should use his air force 
to bomb Communist concentrations and 
airfiélds on the mainland to prevent an 


National Security Council meeting held 
at Denver on September 12. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, just back from 
the Manila Conference and a side trip to 
see Chiang on Formosa, was present. He 
said the U.S. should keep the Commu- 
nists guessing as to whether the U.S. 
guarantee for Formosa and the Pescadores 
also covered Tachen and Quemoy. 

The President's stand. President Ei- 
senhower vetoed the recommendations 
of the majority of the Joint Chiefs. He 
sided with General Ridgway against 
committing any U.S. sea or air forces in 
defense of Quemoy and the Tachens at 
this time. But he also made it clear that 
this decision was to be reconsidered 
from time to time, that the U.S. was not 
officially to renounce the defense of the 
offshore islands. 

Since then Assistant Secretary of State 
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Walter S. Robertson has gone to Formosa 
for personal talks with Chiang. Officially, 
he has been negotiating a mutual- 
defense treaty with the Chinese Nation- 
alist leader. In addition, however, he 
has told Chiang of the Security Council 
decisions. The suggestion has been made 
to Chiang that it might be wiser to with- 
draw voluntarily from certain of the off- 
shore islands than to risk a serious loss of 
prestige in trying to defend them without 
U.S. sea and air support. That is how 
matters stand. 

Secretary of State Dulles, asked to de- 
fine the U.S. position at a recent press 
conference, did so in some detail. Asked 
whether the Tachen islands are consid- 
ered a part of Formosa, the Secretary 
said they were not, although they con- 
ceivably could be involved in the de- 
fense of Formosa. 

A special case. Formosa and the 
Pescadores, he said, were in a special 
position because they had been under the 
sovereignty of Japan for 60 years. Under 
the postwar treaties, Japan has renounced 
its right, title and interest to Formosa and 
the Pescadores. Mr. Dulles said that this 
distinctive international status was not 
shared by the Tachen islands. He did not, 
however, mention the Quemoy islands. 

Congressional leaders, too, are deep 
in the debate over U.S. policy. Senator 
William F. Knowland, of California, 
Republican Leader in the Senate, is 
opposed to the President’s decision and 
wants the U.S. to use force, if necessary, 
to hold the Communists in check. 

Danger thus remains in the Formosa 
area. Red China may attack the offshore 
islands in such a manner as to draw fire 
from U.S. forces now pledged to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Chiang may refuse to surrender these 
islands without a fight. It cost Commu- 
nists many months and a reported 70,000 
men to take the Chusan Islands off 
Shanghai from the Nationalists. U.S. 
officers who have visited Quemoy esti- 
mated that Communists would have to 
lose 100,000 men to take this island. 

So the threat goes on. The likeli- 
hood of dangerous incidents in the For- 
mosa area continues. U.S. warships and 
planes patrolling the Formosa Strait may 
get hit by Communist torpedoes or gun- 
fire. Shooting involving the U.S. may 
spread. For the present, however, U.S. 
is out to avoid a war in the Formosa 
area, not to get into one. Decision on that, 
as U.S. officials see it now, is in Com- 
munist hands. 


Elsewhere, the West is having trouble 
with its defenses against Communism; 
in Germany—see page 44—and in Ice- 
land—page 48. For what U.S. leaders 
Say about the latest phase of the “cold 
war,” see page 74. 
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“Tachen Is. 


Canton 


Chiang, with forces on Formosa armed by 
U.S., wants to hit mainland Communist bases, 
but is restrained by U.S. 


Red invasion forces of 280,000 with a fleet of 
junks are preparing to strike at Chiang’s 
Nationalist islands. 


Red torpedo boats sank Nationalist destroyer 
off coast of China. U.S. warships patrol the 
same area. 


U.S. Joint Chiefs want U.S. to fight to deny 
Quemoy and Tachen islands to Communists, 
but are overruled by President Eisenhower. 


U.S. Navy’s Seventh Fleet, under orders to 
shoot if necessary to defend Formosa and the 
Pescadores, patrols Formosa Strait. 


Secretary of State Dulles says Reds can- 
not take Formosa without going to war 
with U.S. 
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NOW THAT FINAL RETURNS ARE IN— 


A Second Look at Oregon, Texas, Nevada, Michigan 





Post-mortems keep turning up in- 
teresting things about the 1954 con- 
gressional elections and their results. 
These afterthoughts also are stirring up 
disputes over what really happened. 

In areas where the results were unex- 
pected and traditional voting patterns 
were reversed, new explanations of what 
occurred are being offered. In addition, 
with numerous close contests, some errors 
crept into the election reporting and these 
need setting straight. 

To examine some of these situations— 


In Oregon. What happened in this 
State is a matter of argument. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, who campaigned 
in the State, attributes the Democratic 
victory in part to the activities of CIO 
unions and deprecates the influence of 
the power issue. 

But John G. Jones, campaign manager 
fer the winning Democrat, Richard L. 
Neuberger, has this to say in a telegram 
to U.S. News & World Report: 

“In your issue of November 12, Vice 
President Nixon tried to mislead your 
readers concerning the very heavy and 
significant shift of rural and Republican 
voters to Democrat Richard Neuberger 
in Oregon’s senatorial election. 

“He sought to do this by attributing 
the outcome to the CIO. Dick Neuberger 
was proud to get the endorsement and 
fine support of the CIO, which plays a 
vital role in Oregon’s basic lumber indus- 
try, as he was to receive the endorsement 
and strong support of AFL. However, Mr. 
Nixon was understandably reluctant to 
confess that the majority of the people of 
Oregon, a heretofore one-party State 
which had not elected a Democratic Sen- 
ator for 40 years, had finally discovered 
that their best interests lay with the 
Democratic Party. 
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“After all, the CIO in Oregon has 35,- 
000 members and Mr. Neuberger polled 
more than 287,000 votes. 

“Charles Sprague, the editor of the 
Salem Statesman and an ex-Republican 
Governor of Oregon, conceded the sig- 
nificance of Neuberger’s support when, in 
an editorial evaluating the election, he 
pointed out that Dick Neuberger ran 
phenomenally strong in the predominant- 
ly Republican regions of the State. A 
look at the down-State returns shows how 
strongly this vote went to Neuberger. 

“Of the 375,000 votes cast in the 35 
down-State counties outside of Portland, 
Dick Neuberger trailed Senator Cordon 
by less than 15,000 votes. Not only did 
Neuberger carry many precincts inhab- 
ited solely by dirt farmers and their fam- 


—Wide World 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
. did labor swing Oregon? 


ae 


; rodent Richard M. Nixon 4 


ilies, but he outran Senator Cordon in 
such strong rural counties as Union, 
Baker, Umatilla and Wallowa—all in the 
Hell’s Canyon area, I might add. Even 
Wasco County, which has traditionally 
voted Republican ever since the Civil 
War, went for Neuberger. Mr. Nixon also 
neglected to inform your readers that the 
total vote cast in the Portland area (Mult- 
nomah County) which Mr. Neuberger 
carried 107,672 to Cordon’s 90,884, rep- 
resented only 32 per cent of all the votes 
cast in the entire State. 

“The significance of the Oregon elec- 
tion that Mr. Nixon would like to conceal 
is that Oregon’s dirt farmers and small 
businessmen combined with organized 
labor to repudiate the natural-resources 
and related programs of the National 
Administration.” 

Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon Inde- 
pendent, campaigned side by side with 
Mr. Neuberger. Senator Morse sat down 
with members of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report for an inter- 
view giving his ideas of what happened. 
Here are the questions and his answers: 


Q Why was the margin of votes s0 
narrow in Oregon, Senator Morse? 

A It’s remarkable that we won at all 
when you consider the money that was 
against us and when you consider the 
control of the Republican machine. 

Q This is the first time in 40 years 
they have elected a Democratic Senator? 

A Yes, and don’t forget this: that the 
Republican machine in Oregon.has really 
controlled the reactionary Democratic 
machine in the State for many years. 
Now you have a group of young, vital 
men and women who have taken over the 
Democratic Party in our State—it’s a vig- 
orous, sound, middle-of-the-road_ liberal 


group. 
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SENATOR-ELECT AND MRS. NEUBERGER 





~-Oxford University Press 


...@ shift of rural and Republican votes? 


Q How much do you suppose the CIO 
spent this year in helping to elect Neu- 
berger? 

A In the State of Oregon—I would be 
surprised if all of labor together in the 
Neuberger campaign spent over $15,000. 

Q They had well-organized unions to 
vote? 

A Of course they did. Workers are 
citizens, too. They have voting rights. 
Cordon, for example, spent huge sums 
on billboards. He paperhung the State 
with billboards. Neuberger didn’t have a 
billboard. Cordon ran many, many large 
newspaper ads in every newspaper in the 
State—you don’t do that for a dollar. He 
started radio “spots” at 7 o'clock in the 
morning and ran till midnight. His tele- 
vision time cost scads of money. I made 
my State-wide radio broadcast on Friday 
night before the election primarily on two 
counts—the expense of Cordon’s cam- 
paign— 

Q Who paid for that broadcast? 

A The State Democratic Committee— 
the cost of his campaign and the so-called 
“truth squad” that he flew into the State, 
consisting of seven reactionary and for 
the most part isolationist Senators, with a 
couple of exceptions. However, we had 
little money with which to combat Cor- 
don’s lavish spending. 

Q What part did public power play 
in the campaign? 

A It played a great part in this elec- 
tion, and it defeated Cordon more than 
any other one issue. 

Q What was the view? 

A The President’s McNary Dam 
speech cost Cordon thousands of votes. 

Q What point in that speech? 

A Two main points: No. 1, his charg- 
ing that those who are fighting for the 
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building of the multipurpose dams are 
“seeking a federal monopoly of power.” 
It’s just not a truthful statement. As I 
said in many speeches in the campaign, 
it’s too bad that the ghostwriter of the 
President doesn’t write factual informa- 
tion for the President, because it’s a seri- 
ous thing to have a President get up and 
read misstatements of fact. 

Now, what does the record show? It 
shows that those of us who have been 
fighting for the federal development of 
these projects also fight for the building 
of low-head dams by the private utilities. 
We are not in support of a federal mo- 
nopoly of power, but we are insistent that 
the private utilities should be prevented 
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SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


from building low-head dams at multiple- 
purpose dam sites. That’s the scheme of 
the private utilities—they’re out to scuttle 
the public-power yardstick. And how do 
they do it? 

It’s on old trick—the same trick they 
tried to use when they tried to block 
Grand Coulee. Don’t forget that Grand 
Coulee never would have been built if 
Norris and McNary and Bone and La 
Follette and Johnson of California and 
other liberals hadn’t gone to Franklin 
Roosevelt and pointed out to him what 
the private utilities were up to. They 
were trying to get a federal permit to 
build a low-head dam at Kettle Falls. 
Had they succeeded, they would have 
knocked out the possibility of ever build- 
ing Grand Coulee, which was the greatest 
economic ally during the war that we had. 

The power issue was mighty impor- 
tant to the Oregon election—it’s a matter 
that, in my judgment, explains Neuberg- 
ers election more than anything else. He 
did a magnificent job on the power issue. 

Q But translate that into terms of the 
average man. What did the average man 
see as the issue? 

A He sees the private utilities seek- 
ing to destroy cheap power. 

Q Did he see that as giving him jobs, 
or what? 

A Certainly. We saw to it that he saw 
it in terms of jobs. Listen, the private 
utilities are trying the same thing at Hell’s 
Canyon. There are many places on the 
Snake River to build them. You can’t find 
a private-utility president in this country 
who will take an oath and say that 
Wayne Morse can’t be counted upon to 
help them build low-head dams. But I 
will not help them build a low-head dam 
at Hell’s Canyon. Why? Because it will 
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... ‘The power issue was mighty important”’ 
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wash out the possibility of ever building 
a high dam at that location. 

Q You must have people who are fa- 
miliar with the technicalities of the 
power business out there. What does the 
average man see? 

A I think that public power is the 
No. 1 issue. Oregon is within the top 
three on literacy rating in the United 
States and our people understand the 
technicalities of the power issue and what 
it means to them. 

Q Well, cheap power, I can under- 
stand that. What's the next thing? 

A The development of irrigation. And 
Hell’s Canyon would reduce to the farm- 
er the cost of phosphate fertilizer $15 
to $25 per ton for use on land that ought 
to be brought under irrigation. 

Q So the farmer would be benefited? 

A Yes. 

Q Now the city dwellers would be 
benefited? 

A One of our economic problems out 
there is fabrication of our raw materials. 
A problem in the Pacific Northwest is to 
stop shipping raw materials out of the 
Pacific Northwest and fabricating them 
elsewhere. And you can fabricate them 
only with cheap power. Our industrial 
future depends upon cheap power. 

Q So it means more companies’ mov- 
ing out there, more factories? 

A It means industrialization of the 
area—it means jobs. « 

And you see this glaring example: We 
have the cheap power. of Oregon and 
Washington but the high-cost power of 
Idaho, which is served by a private util- 
ity. 

And look at what has happened to in- 
dustry in the three States. Industry has 
moved into Oregon and Washington 
many times over the way it has failed to 
move into Idaho. 

Q Then your voters are development- 
conscious in the Northwest? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q So that was the real issue? 

A It was a very important issue. Take 
our businessmen: Eisenhower went out 
there and talked “creeping socialism.” 
I said, “Don’t you businessmen feel that 
you are just creeping all over with the 
bugs of socialism, when you know that 
your businesses wouldn’t even be here if 
it weren't for McNary and Bonneville 
Dams? The greatest boon to private enter- 
prise in the Pacific Northwest has been 
these great dams built and owned by all 
the people. Don’t forget they pay for 
themselves many times over.” 

Q Did the businessmen support Neu- 
berger? 

A Small businessmen did, many of 
them. 

Q What were the elements of his vic- 
tory—the farmers? 

A He got a terrific farm vote, and of 
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course that’s been one of my strengths. 
He received a great farm vote, he got a 
small-business vote, he won a labor vote— 
he got the teachers’ vote. In fact, he 
wrapped the Hill amendment right 
around Cordon’s neck. That was a costly 
reactionary vote of Cordon’s. 

Q What Hill amendment? 

A The Hill amendment on education. 
Cordon was the chairman of the tide- 
lands bill, and we offered tne Hill amend- 
ment which would have set aside the 
royalties from the submerged oil land for 
emergency defense purposes and then for 
education purposes. And how Cordon 
tried to weasel out of that? He said it 
didn’t appropriate any money. We said: 
“Of course it didn’t appropriate any 
money. It wasn’t offered as an appropria- 
tion bill. But we know politicians and we 
know when you can put that money in 
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SENATOR GUY CORDON 
What defeated him? 


escrow, and the politicians can look at 
the millions that would accumulate in a 
very few years, you wouldn’t get a hand- 
ful of votes against distributing it to the 
States. In order to get a fair federal-aid- 
to-education bill through, the politicians 
must be put in a political position so 
they can see the money.” 

I said, “You elect Neuberger, and come 
January I will reintroduce the Taft bill of 
1949, of which I was one of the cospon- 
sors. And where was Cordon in 1949? He 
was there, but he voted against the Taft 
education bill, and when he tells you the 
is for a fair federal-aid-to-education bill 
let him get up in this State and tell you 
what was the matter with Bob Taft’s bill. 
And if Bob Taft was a creeping socialist 
I’m Norman Thomas.” 

Q What was the weather on Election 
Day in Oregon? 


A Good. 

Q What was it they said—in the city 
75 per cent of the vote was gotten out 
and in the State only 66 per cent? 

A I wouldn’t know why. Multnomah 
County suffered terrifically from unem. 
ployment. In August, not counting the 
lumber strikers, for example, we had the 
highest rate for unemployment-benefit 
insurance payments in 17 years. 

Q What else besides power and un. 
employment? 

A Well, I think the foreign-policy is. 
sue— 

Q What do you think was the basic 
difference there? 

A Cordon voted consistently against 
Eisenhower on foreign-policy issues. Cor- 
don’s supporters had signs on the bump- 
ers of their cars: “Support Ike, Elect 
Cordon.” We replied by saying, in effect: 

“All right, now let’s see what the elee- 
tion of Cordon will do to the support of 
Ike on foreign policy. On the Bricker 
Amendment don’t forget Eisenhower 
was sustained by one vote—it wasn't 
Cordon’s. He’s trying to weasel out now 
by saying it wasn’t the Bricker Amend- 
ment that he voted on, he voted on the 
George substitute. 

“Now let’s see what his record is. He’sa 
cosponsor of the Bricker Amendment. He 
voted with John Bricker without excep- 
tion on every modification of the Bricker 
Amendment, and with every modification 
Bricker urged them to vote for it as being 
in line with his main objectives. 

“Cordon’s record is a consistent record 
of voting against the President on foreign 
policy. He brought Knowland into Ore 
gon, and he follows Knowland on foreign 
policy, not Eisenhower. And don’t forget 
it was Knowland who left his seat, went 
to the back of the Senate and made a 
speech against Eisenhower in effect, in 
supporting the final version of the Bricker 
Amendment. He voted against NATO, he 
voted against mutual security, he voted 
against the Point Four program. Show 
me a record of isolationism in the Senate 
worse than Guy Cordon’s.” 

So when Cordon’s reactionary Senate 
group flew into the State the last week- 
what they called the “truth squad”—they 
flew into a political storm. Cordon flew 
into the State a very interesting com- 
bination: Welker, Watkins, Payne, Carl- 
son, Malone, Barrett and Thye. I had a 
lot of fun with Thye on my State-wide 
broadcast. I said, “Why doesn’t Thye ex- 
plain the truth about Cordon’s record on 
the farm issue?” He voted diametrically 
opposite to Thye. Thye at least was right 
on one thing—he tried to come forward to 
protect the purchasing power of the farm- 
er, because dairy farming in our State is 
very important and is in terrible shape. 
So I analyzed Cordon’s position on the 
farm issue, as did Neuberger. The result 
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of these seven men coming into the State 
was that people resented it. I am satisfied 
they made many votes for Neuberger. 
Q Was Neuberger for flexible sup- 
ports? 
A No, he was for the firm-support pro- 
gram. 


In Texas. The Dallas congressional 
district caught attention by electing a 
Republican to Congress. Since its crea- 
tion by reapportionment early in the 
century, this district always has elected 
Democrats to the House. Prior to that 
time, there was a Republican from the 
general area back in the Reconstruction 
period. 

Many are seeking the reasons for the 
district’s 1954 deviation. Some find one 
source of the upset in a postwar influx 
of Republican voters in fast-growing Dal- 
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GOVERNOR ALLAN SHIVERS 
... his candidate lost 


las. These also see involved a continuing 
battle for control between conservative 
and liberal elements—a struggle that first 
asserted itself in 1952, when Texas went 
for Dwight D. Eisenhower. More par- 
ticularly: 

Wallace Savage, the defeated Demo- 
cratic candidate, had won the nomina- 
tion after a bitter campaign that obvi- 
ously alienated liberal Democrats. Mr. 
Savage is allied with the Democratic 
conservative faction of Governor Allan 
Shivers, which threw its support to Mr. 
Eisenhower. In the election, the liberal 
Democrats, it is said, boycotted the con- 
gressional contest in numbers or voted 
Republican. 

On the Republican side, the party 
found a popular and energetic candidate 
in Bruce Alger. The conservatives got 
out and worked hard for him. The Re- 
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publican organization attained a new 
effectiveness, assisted by remnants of the 
organization that worked for Mr. Ejisen- 
hower two years ago. 

Another factor is that Republicans, in- 
cluding new arrivals, vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary. It is their custom, po- 
litical observers say, to support the most 
conservative Democrat on the primary 
ballot, then let the general election go 
by default. This time they voted in both. 

In the last three elections, the Repub- 
licans named no candidate; the Democrat 
won without opposition. 

In the Dallas result, many see a fur- 
ther political stirring in Texas. One of 
Mr. Alger’s supporters puts it this way: 
“While Dallas is a conservative strong- 
hold, it never has been a Republican 
one. The Republicans in Dallas County 
put up a live-wire conservative candidate 
and then got out and worked while the 
Democrats slept. The election was not a 
fluke, but revolved about three things: 

“Well-informed Democrats in Texas 
will split tickets and in the future will 
not meekly elect Democratic candidates. 

“The Democratic Party in Texas, and 
in national elections, must run _ well- 
qualified men for all offices.” 


In Nevada. The State’s “right to 
work” law was retained in force by 
referendum, after a slashing, and re- 
portedly expensive, campaign by both 
businessmen and union labor. 

This law bans the “closed shop” and 
“union shop” and forbids picketing for 
purposes of union organization. Sixteen 
States in addition to Nevada have similar 
laws, though few include the picketing 
proviso. 

The Nevada law went on the books 
two years ago. The initiative and refer- 
endum system is in effect in that State. 
In 1952, a management petition put the 
measure on the ballot for decision by the 
voters. It was approved by the narrow 
margin of 1,034 votes. 

Almost immediately, labor leaders be- 
gan circulating an initiative petition for 
its repeal. Enough signatures were ob- 
tained to place the issue on the ballot 
again this year. A furious campaign fol- 
lowed. 

There was extensive use of television, 
radio and newspaper advertising. Com- 
mittees carried the battle right into the 
precincts. Telephone campaigns were 
used. There was much doorbell ringing. 
In the end the law was approved by 
2,015 votes. 

Outside the State, there was confusion 
over the result, because a “yes” vote was 
for repeal and a “no” vote was cast in 
favor of continuing the “right to work” 
bill on the books. This also, labor claims, 
confused some voters. 

In the State’s Senate contest, Alan 


Bible, the winning Democrat, did not 
declare himself on the issue. The loser, 
Ernest S. Brown, favored the law. But 
to some extent, at least, the senatorial 
campaign was forgotten in the hubbub 
over the “right to work” issue. 

Labor leaders already are preparing an 
initiative petition aimed at bringing the 
question to a vote again two years hence. 


In Michigan, One Detroit district 
elected a Negro Democrat, Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., to Congress over Landon 
Knight, Republican and the son of a 
Detroit newspaper publisher. The dis- 
trict in 1950 was about 65 per cent 
white and 35 per cent Negro. Since then 
the Negro proportion of the population is 
said to have grown to 40 or 45 per cent. 

After the election, questions were 
raised as to how much the racial issue 
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SENATOR-ELECT ALAN BIBLE 
. . . didn't campaign on the labor law 


had to do with the outcome. Impartial 
observers say that it was very much 
present, much talked about within the 
district. Pamphlets of anonymous origin 
were circulated, attacking Mr. Diggs on 
the basis of his race. 

On the last day of the campaign, 
Bishop Richard S. Emerich, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, chairman of 
the Michigan Committee on Fair Elec- 
tion Practices, publicly denounced the 
pamphlets. 

In his speeches, Mr. Knight, Republi- 
can who was defeated, courted the Ne- 
gro vote by pointing out the end of 
segregation in the armed services un- 
der President Eisenhower and that Mr. 
Eisenhower had appointed the author 
of the Supreme Court's anti-school- 
segregation opinion, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 
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Supreme Court Hears From the South 


Now comes the big test on 
school desegregation. 

How fast can the change-over 
to mixed schools be made? And 
how can it be enforced in the 
Deep South, where sentiment is 
strong? Will there be violence? 

The prospects, as viewed by 
10 States, are given here in the 
suggestions that they made to 
the Supreme Court on how to 
carry out its historic decision. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, having decided that segrega- 
tion of Negroes and whites in schools 
is unconstitutional, now is faced with 
the problem of how that decision can 
be carried into effect. 

All that has been decided so far is 
the broad general principle. Still ahead 
lies the difficult part. What the Su- 
preme Court now must decide is this: 


How soon must school segregation 
end? 
Who will enforce this decision? 


Pater 
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States Plead for Delay 


Will the Court lay down rigid rules 
to be followed, or will States and local 
communities be allowed to work out 
the changes? 

Answers to these questions were sug- 
gested for consideration of the Court 
by 10 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, in briefs filed last week. 

Sought: gradual change. “Take it 
slow and easy” is the gist of these sug: 
gestions. 

What the States ask is this: No im- 
mediate and sudden abolition of segre- 
gated schools, but rather a gradual 
transition, with no time limit set on 
when integration must be completed; en- 
forcement locally, through district courts, 
instead of from Washington. 

This method, the States admit, will 
take time. It may be, says North Caro- 
lina’s attorney general, that it “will mean 
a generation of litigation.” 

“If so,” the attorney general adds, 
“such a result is far preferable to a 
generation of strife outside the courts 
and of chaos inside the schoolroom.” 

Similar fear of strife and chaos is 
expressed by several Southern States. 
Some speak of “race riots” if immediate 
integration is attempted. Nearly all ask 
for time—time to prepare a hostile public 


in Ending Segregation 


for the change and to work out the 
complex revision of costly school sys- 
tems that will be required. 

In its brief, for example, North Car- 
olina said: 

“From all information available, an 
attempt to compel the intermixture of 
the races in the public schools of North 
Carolina forthwith would result in such 
violent opposition as to endanger the 
continued existence of the schools . .. 

“Conflicts in the schoolroom, on the 
playground and between parents and 
teachers may lead to racial bitterness 
. ..and bloody race riots.” 

North Carolina backed up this warn- 
ing with surveys of opinion among school 
and police officials. Of 198 sheriffs and 
chiefs of police who were queried, the 
State’s attorney general told the Court, 
191 “believe there would be a likelihood 
of violence among racial groups” if 
immediate integration were attempted. 

Of the same 198 police officials, 179 
predicted “their present police forces 
would not be sufficient to preserve the 
general peace and order if such an at- 
tempt to comingle the children were 
made forthwith.” 

Among 165 county and city school 
superintendents in the State, the Su- 








Avoid sudden change to mixed schools—it will mean violence. 
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preme Court was told, only 7 believe 

that immediate racial mixing “would be 

accepted peacefully, 145 believe it would 

seriously impair their conduct of their 
schools.” 

Procedure suggested to the Court by 

yn North Carolina was that the rules and 

timetables for desegregation should be 

left to district courts—and that these 


Seine 





the courts “should enter no final decrees i 
sys- until further hearings have been con- ' 
ducted and full consideration given to 
sat all the many factors which will be in- 
volved in adjusting the revolutionary 
an change.” 
of “This,” North Carolina suggests, 
rth “would necessarily involve an important 
ach time element.” 
the Virginia—"‘no deadline.” Attorneys 
for Virginia, in their brief, declared, 
the “We do not believe that this Court 
and should attempt to establish any specific 
\ess limit of time” for the completion of 
school integration. 
n- “Conditions over which we have no 
001 control make it clear that a very sub- 
and stantial period of time will be required,” 
the the attorneys argued. “Education of 
urt, public opinion will be required.” 
ood Like North Carolina, Virginia warned 
if of “impending educational chaos” if in- 
d. tegration is rushed.” The people of many 
179 sections of Virginia,” the brief said, 
Ces “have stated forthrightly that they will 
the not consent to compulsory integration 


at- of the races in the public schools. 

Neither court decree nor executive or- 
der can force in those sections a re- 
ool sult so basically opposed by a united 


ere 


Su- 


majority.” é ~ 

In Virginia, a special commission of There must be areason 

State legislators has been set up to study atagltas 
the integration problem. “If that com- 
mission is permitted to seek an orderly There is a reason why industry 


solution,” the brief said, “It will find prefers New Jersey, the Cross- 


the way within the framework of the 
law. This Court has the power to grant roads of the East. In fact, there 


the time required to enable Virginia to roe, are dozens of reasons. 


work towards orderly solution. That is We have published a new book 
what we now ask. 





Texes—o way oul? Texas revealed of which outlines all the advantages 
plans to sidestep mixed schools within which you obtain when you locate your 
its boundaries by new State laws and manufacturing plant at the Crossroads. 


local regulations. 


One plan was described in the Texas “i It is entitled ‘“Take A Look at New Jersey’’. 
attorney general's brief this way: For your free copy of this fact-filled 
The section of the [State] law which : ‘oaks, write Bea TL Pabité Service 
st b b 


provides for compulsory education should 
be repealed and the laws providing that 
the State furnish free education to all 
should be left undisturbed. 

“Then the present laws should be 
amended to allow the parent or guardian 
of the child desiring to take advantage 
of free education to express his own 
desires and preferences as to the type of 
school the child should attend. The par- 
ent or guardian could select a school in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When Should 
You Invest? 


There’s one fundamental answer to that 
question. 


Whenever you can afford it—when- 
ever you’re convinced that the best place 
to put your extra dollars is in stocks or 
bonds. 


Mind you, we’re talking about invest- 
ing. 

We're not talking about buying stocks 
today for a profit tomorrow. We're talk- 
ing about buying stocks as part of a 
long-range program—over a period, say, 
of ten years or more. 


Sure, it’s true that stock prices change, 
that they can be “up” or “down” at any 
given moment. But it’s also true that 
the long-range trend has been pretty 
steadily up . . . that it has kept close 
step with the growth of American pro- 
ductivity and with the increases in price 
for most other goods and services. 


That means that if you select stocks 
carefully . . . always weigh investment 
values on the basis of fact—and keep 
close track of those values after you buy 
—more often than not your stocks 
should sell at a higher price than you 
paid for them over the years ahead. 


And don’t forget, that regardless of 
price, most stocks pay dividends most 
years. 


Last year, for instance, 964 of the 
1,069 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid dividends 

. . dividends that averaged a 6.3% 
return on money invested at year-end 
prices. 

So, when should you invest? 

That’s for you to decide. 


But when you do, just remember, 
we'll do all we can to help you find the 
best investments for your money. 

In the meantime, if you'd like to learn 
more about investing, we’d be glad to 
mail you our simple explanation, “W bat 
Everybody Ought To Know ... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge, of course. Simply write to— 


Water A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-85 


MERRILL LyNcH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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which the majority of the other pupils 
are of the same race as the child; or 
he could select a school in which the 
other pupils are of both races, thereby 
providing equality of opportunity and 
freedom of individual choice.” 

Another change Texas advanced was 
that of allowing voluntary transfers be- 
tween school districts, thus enabling 
white pupils to transfer out of mixed 
schools. 

With these plans in mind, Texas said 
the Supreme Court, in formulating its 
final decree, “should preserve the right 
of free selection and choice by the pa- 
trons of public schools in selecting the 
school which will be patronized.” 

“If the occasion arises whereby we 
are compelled to abolish segregation in 
Texas,” the State’s brief said, “it should 
be by a gradual adjustment” and “the 
administration of this program in Texas 
must be left to the local school districts.” 

“Leave it to Congress.” Arkansas 
proposed that the Supreme Court “leave 
the problem of integration of the races 
in public schools to Congress for appro- 
priate legislation.” 

Congress, the Arkansas brief suggest- 
ed, could make provision in its laws for 
“variations in such matters as geograph- 
ical peculiarities, increasing or decreas- 
ing enrollment in particular districts, 
ratios of enrollment . . . and population 
shifts.” 

The U.S. legislators, it was suggested, 
might leave the date open for comple- 
tion of integration instead of fixing a 
specific deadiine. 

Any Court decree ordering immediate 
integration “would have a most disas- 
trous effect upon the public school sys- 
tem of Arkansas,” the attorney general 
declared. 

Florida warned the Supreme Court 
that unless that State is given time to 
work out the tremendous problems in- 
volved in mixing races in its schools, 
“we frankly doubt whether we can save 
our public school system.” 

South Carolina pleaded for “gradual 
adjustments” instead of quick integra- 
tion, and asked that school authorities be 
given a chance to present their local 
problems to district courts. 

Oklahoma said the change to mixed 
schools would require many changes in 
its State laws, a revision of its tax code 
and financial structure—and that it could 
not begin to make these changes until 
its next legislative session in 1955. 

Maryland and Delaware already have 
begun to integrate some of their schools. 
But they, too, asked for time to complete 
the process as local conditions—and local 
opposition—permit. 

Even Kansas, where very few schools 
were segregated, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, where segregation already has 


——— 


been abolished, did not suggest that the 
Court order immediate action on school 
integration. 

What happened in the District of Co. 


‘lumbia, when its schools were mixed las 


September, is shown in the table on this 
page. Many white families, as thes 
figures indicate, are moving out of 
Washington into suburbs of adjoining 
States where schools are still segregated, 
Negroes now outnumber whites in Wash- 
ington schools by 6 to 4. 

From the other side. The only de. 
mand on the Supreme Court for quick 
and sudden integration came from at 
torneys representing the Negroes in. 
volved in the suits that led to the Court's 
decision of last May 17. 

These attorneys, many of whom are 
associated with the National Association 





Latest Figures on Whites, 
Negroes in D.C. Schools 


Segregation ended in Washing- 
ton, D.C. schools when the new 
term opened two months ago. Lat- 
est figures, just out, show a drop 
in white enrollment, an increase 
in Negro enrollment. 


White Negro 
Pupils Pupils 
Y Ago— 
mr Te 44,797 58,961 
Now— 
After Integration 41,358 64,051 
CHANGE —7.7 +8.6 
per cent per cent 


Of the present total enrollment 
of 105,409: 


60.8 per cent are Negroes 
39.2 per cent are whites 











for the Advancement of Colored People, 
told the Court: 

“We respectfully submit that this 
Court should direct the issuance of de- 
crees . . . requiring desegregation by no 
later than September of 1955.” 

“Much of the opposition to forthwith 
desegregation,” their brief said, “does 
not truly rest on any theory that it is 
better to accomplish it gradually. In 
considerable part, if indeed not in the 
main, such opposition stems from a de- 
sire that desegregation not be under- 
taken at all.” 

Oral arguments on all these proposals 
are scheduled for December, with the 
Court’s final ruling expected early next 
year. 

No matter what the Court decides- 
whether for quick or for slow integration 
—the big test of enforcing its orders 
then will begin. 
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Theyre building 
them better 






...with barrels! 


























When you buy a new automobile, 
truck or tractor today ... or any 
of countless other heavy-duty 
mechanical products ... there’s 
a good chance it will run 
smoother longer than you expect, 
thanks to the Barrel Bearing! 


It’s not just a dual-purpose 
bearing thit can handle both 
radial and thrust loads; not 
just a self-aligning bearing that 
can compensate for shaft 
misalignment; it’s a long-sought 
combination that does 
both jobs at once. 





Rest of all, Barrel Bearings are so 
economical they can be used in a 
wide range of applications. If 
you have a bearing problem, the 
Barrel may be your answer, too. 
May we help you find out? 


® 
BR 






HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « HARRISON, N. J. 











The jine car 


fis feld... Lhe totally 


You're headed for a grand adventure when 
first you try the ’55 Ford. 


And no matter what you’ve ever asked 
from a car before, the totally new Ford 
gives some totally new answers. First, 
there’s Thunderbird styling. You can see 
it in the lower, wider grille, the huge 
wrap-around windshield, the flat clean 
sweep of the rear deck. 


New, totally new, inside, too! With high 
fashion fabrics and color combinations 
you'd never expect to find in a car. 


Totally new performance . . . Trigger- 
Torque performance from totally new high- 
torque Y-block V-8 power. It’s the kind 
of performance that gives you the instant 
responsiveness you want and need for 
today’s driving. There’s flashing get-away 
...and a trigger-fast rush of power for added 
safety when passing at highway speeds. 


And the ’55 Ford sets totally new high 
standards of quality, as your own critical 
inspection will reveal. You'll see quality 
wherever you look in each of the 4 new lines 

. 16 body styles. Why not see your 
Ford Dealer soon—about your Ford? 


Four new lines with styling inspired by 
the Thunderbird 





Wherever the Ford Thunderbird has such comfortable interiors. Quite natu- 
been exhibited, it has created a veritable rally, the styling of America’s sauciest 
sensation. No personal car has ever personal car is reflected in each of the 
offered such long, low, exciting lines, and _ four brilliant new series of Fords for 55. 
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New V-block V8 with TRIGGER-TORQUE 


performance 





Ford’s new high-torque, deep-block V-8 
design tells a powerful tale. The greater 
displacement and higher compression 
ratio mean greater torque at all speeds. 
The result is new Trigger-Torque per- 
formance . . . the ability to deliver 
breath-taking acceleration under all 
driving conditions. .. smoothly, quietly. 
What’s more, Ford’s traditional econ- 
omy is built-in. 
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Fairlane Series. The new Crown Vic- choice of jewel-like single and two-tone 
toria features Ford’s new all-around wind- exterior colors. Five other smart new 
shield, new luxurious interiors and a wide body styles complete the Fairlane Series. 


new FORD for 55. 








Customline Series. The Tudor Sedan Station Wagon Series. The Custom Ranch Mainline Series. Each of the three Main- 
(shown above) and the Fordor Sedan, like Wagon is one of five new do-it-all beauties. line beauties offers the same engineering 
; all 55 Ford models, have a new wider grille, There’s also a 6- and 8-passenger 4-door advances, the same graceful contours and 
new visored headlights and sturdier, extra- Country Sedan, an 8-passenger Country clean lines that distinguish all ’55 Fords. 
narrow pillar-posts for better visibility. Squire and popular 2-door Ranch Wagon. The Fordor Sedan is illustrated above. 





, Plus all these totally new features 
New “Speed-Trigger” Fordomatic Drive has an Ove than Ever 


automatic low gear for quicker starts and better passing 

ability. 10% larger brakes mean smoother stopping hd 99 VA 
and up to 50% longer brake lining life. Tubeless tires L eC Ww Oo 1, hh) Or of Car ° ty x 
offer extra puncture and blowout protection, a softer ae i 
and quieter ride, longer tire life. Angle-Poised Ball- m 

Joint Front Suspension reduces “road joint jar.” 


} Turbo-Action Spark Plugs resist ‘fouling’ up to 3 ’ 
p times as long. Sleek Silhouette is longer, lower, with 
more room inside ..and more luggage space. 
(Fordomatic Drive optional) 

















New Cutler-Hammer 9101 Switch 
joins a distinguished family y i @ 
of Small Motor Control Champions emcee cca ste meen wp 


to 1 HP praise easy wiring of the new Cutler- 
Hammer 9101 * 
























TWO-POLE SWITCH FULLY 
DISCONNECTS MOTOR AND 
EQUIPMENT FROM POWER 
e 
FAMOUS C-H EUTECTIC 
OVERLOAD PROTECTION 
FLIP TO “OFF” RESETS 
o 
SWITCH MECHANISM FITS 
IN ORDINARY HANDY BOX 
FOR FLUSH WALL MOUNTING 















MACHINERY BUILDERS have been quick to 
adopt the new Cutler-Hammer 9101 for stand- 
ard original equipment . . . better protection plus 
speedier installation. 





AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS everywhere 
proudly feature the new Cutler-Hammer 9101 
Motor Switch. . offer two-pole and single-poles 
models from stock. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 9115 MANUAL CUTLER-HAMMER 9586 AUTO- CUTLER-HAMMER 9441 DRUM CUTLER-HAMMER 10017 PRES- 


STARTER—For dependable across- MATIC STARTER—C-H 9586 SizeO SWITCH—Choice of the men who SURE SWITCH—Both manufacturers . 
the-line starting and eutectic over- Automatic Starter permits economical want the best in a switch for revers- and installers of pumps and water 
load protection of single phase and and safe remote pushbutton control ing or special control of machines in supply units say this widely used 
polyphase motors up to 2 HP. of motors up to 2 HP. the home workshop. pressure control switch is the finest. 
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Censure Fight—How It All Started 


One Speech Was Made, and the Battle Was On 


What, exactly, is the argu- 
ment all about over ‘‘censuring”’ 
Senator McCarthy? A look at the 
record shows this— 

Started: last July 20. How: by 
Senator Flanders, with a resolu- 
tion to “condemn” the Wiscon- 
sinite for past conduct. What 
followed: bills of particulars, 
hearings, a special session. 

A round-by-round account of 
the resulting arguments to date 
follows. 

There’s been nothing in U.S. history 
quite like the squabble in the US. 
Senate over the question of whether 
or not to censure Wisconsin’s Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 


This issue has been before the Sen- 
ate for more than four months. It 


reached a climax in a special session 
called by the Senate itself for the sin- 
gle purpose of acting on a resolution 
concerned with censure. Many people, 
in the long course of argument and 
maneuvering, may have forgotten how 





SENATOR McCARTHY 


it all started and what the argument 
is all about. 

A blow-by-blow account of the fight 
over censure begins last July 20. On 
that day, Senator Ralph E. Flanders, 
Vermont Republican, told the Senate that 
he intended to introduce a resolution to 
censure the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Ten days later, on July 30, Senator 
Flanders submitted this brief resolution: 

“Resolved, that the conduct of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, 
is unbecoming a member of the United 
States Senate, is contrary to Senatorial 
tradition, and tends to bring the Senate 
into disrepute, and such conduct is 
hereby condemned.” 

Charges take form. That started the 
current debate. It was immediately 
pointed out by several Senators that the 
Flanders resolution lacked a bill of par- 
ticulars. Particulars then were supplied 
in amendments submitted by Senators 
Flanders, Wayne Morse, Oregon Inde- 
pendent, and J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas 
Democrat. These charges—more than two 
score in all—alleged misconduct upon 
the part of Senator McCarthy on a num- 
ber of past occasions. 

On the night of August 2, the Senate 
voted to refer the Flanders resolution, 
with amendments, to a select committee 


of six Senators—three Republicans and 
three Democrats. Vice President Richard 
Nixon was directed to appoint the com- 
mittee on recommendation of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

On August 5, the select committee was 
appointed. Members are Arthur V. Wat- 
kins, of Utah; Frank Carlson, of Kansas, 
and Francis Case, of South Dakota, Re- 
publicans; Edwin C. Johnson, of Col- 
orado; John C. Stennis, of Mississippi, 
and Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, 
Democrats. 

The committee proceeded to boil 
down into five categories the charges 
lodged in the Senate against Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. These categories contained only 
13 of the 40 or more charges that had 
been presented. Hearings on these 13 
specific charges then were conducted, 
opening on August 30 and closing Sep- 
tember 13. Time consumed by the hear- 
ings themselves amounted to nine days. 

Two counts cited. The Watkins com- 
mittee report was submitted two weeks 
later, on September 27, signed by all six 
members. After the hearings and subse- 
quent study, the committee found that 
Senator McCarthy was subject to censure 
on two counts—(1) that he failed to 
co-operate with a Senate Subcommittee 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SENATOR WATKINS 


After four months, the censure issue is still unresolved 
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“We looked at the Middle South 


for the third time—and it looked 
better than ever for Lion Oil” 

















COL. T. 


H. BARTON 


Board Chairman, Lion Oil Company 


“We were reaffirming our faith in the 
Middle South when we picked a new 
Lion Oil Company plant site near 
New Orleans. For many years we 
have operated two manufacturing in- 
stallations—a refinery and a chemical 
plant—in South Arkansas. 


“The Middle South’s economic ad- 
vantages were well known to us— 
abundant raw materials, low-cost 
power, economical transportation, 
intelligent labor force and desirable 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the Middle South Area Office, 
211 International Trade Mart, New Orleags 
—or any of these business-managed, tax- 
paying electric and gas service companies. 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 





business climate. And we could fore- 
see a tremendous growth in popula- 
tion with resultant expanding con- 
sumer markets. 


“The right move for Lion Oil was 
clearly indicated. Our new chemical 
plant not only is close to present 
major markets for our products, but 
is squarely in the middle of one of 
the fastest-growing industrial areas 
in America.” 





It pavs to look at the Middle South 
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on Privileges and Elections, which in 
1952 was looking into Senator McCar- 
thy’s activities, and that he had abused 
the Subcommittee’s members, and (2) 
that he “intemperately abused” Brig. 
Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker when Senator 
McCarthy was conducting one of his own 
investigations. The incident involving 
General Zwicker also involved the honor- 
able discharge of Maj. Irving Peress, who 
had pleaded the Fifth Amendment 
against incriminating himself when the 
Major was summoned before the Mc- 
Carthy committee. 

The committee criticized Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s actions cited in the three other 
categories, but reported these actions 
not subject to censure. The charges put 
aside grew out of the Stevens-McCar- 
thy hearings of last summer and con- 
cerned Senator McCarthy’s request for 
information from Government employes. 
his “offering to make public the contents 
of [a] classified document,” and _ his 
specific criticism of Senator Flanders. 

The Senate reconvened on November 
8 to consider the Watkins committee re- 
port. Senator Watkins opened the debate 
on November 10 and the squabble began. 
Senator McCarthy inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record a speech that charged 
among other things that the select com- 
mittee was the “unwitting handmaiden” 
of the Communist Party. 

Apology invited. Senator Case, a mem- 
ber of the Watkins committee, suggested 
in the debate that Senator McCarthy 
might avoid censure on the first count by 
apologizing to members of the Subcom- 
mittee whom he is alleged to have abused. 

Then, on November 15, the unanimity 
of the Watkins committee was broken. 
Senator Case wrote a letter to the chair- 
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SENATOR CASE 
. . changed his mind 
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man stating that he could no longer vote 
to censure Senator McCarthy on the 
Zwicker issue. He explained that further 
examination of the Peress incident con- 
vinced him that Senator McCarthy should 
not be censured on this point. 

Also on November 15, Senator William 
E. Jenner, Indiana Republican, called 
attention to what he called a “con- 
spiracy” against the Wisconsin Senator, 
and said the Watkins committee had not 
considered all of the evidence. He sug- 
gested a motion to table the report, 
which would end the debate. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of other mem- 
bers of the Watkins committee seemed 
to have firmed. Senator Ervin went so 
far as to suggest that Senator McCarthy 
ought to be expelled, rather than cen- 
sured, for his criticism of the Watkins 
committee. And next day, on November 
16, Senator Watkins himself demanded 
that another censure count be entered 
against Senator McCarthy because of 
his statements during the debate. Sena- 
tor Wallace F. Bennett, also a Utah Re- 
publican, said he would seek to add an 
amendment charging Senator McCarthy 
with contempt of the Senate itself. 

Then, on November 17, a new com- 
plication entered. Senator McCarthy 
had injured his elbow the preceding 
week at a gathering in Milwaukee and 
the wound had become infected. He 
spent the day in a hospital, while Sena- 
tor Herman Welker, Idaho Republican, 
occupied most of the Senate’s time 
arguing against the motion to censure. 

Debate suspended. Next day— 
November 18—it became clear that the 
Wisconsin Senator could not appear at 
the session. Doctors reported that his 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SENATOR ERVIN 
+ +. suggests expulsion 
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OPERATING CASH can make 











HELP 
{WANTED 





the difference beiween Profits and Losses 


In so many cases the difference be- 
tween profits or losses is adequate 
operating cash. Lack of operating 
funds forces companies to take the 
expensive route in doing business: 


Passing up trade discounts 

Buying uneconomically 

Losing sales because sufficient credit 
cannot be extended to the trade 
Using high-cost, old machinery or 
equipment 

Carrying incomplete inventories 
Charging a premium for their prod- 
uct to compensate for higher internal 


costs 


CASH and special plans geared to 
your operation come from Walter E. 
Heller & Company under their diver- 
sified financing services. Heller plans 
do not interfere with management or 


DEPT. UN 





profits. What you make is yours. Yet 
—you can use as little as $25,000 or 
as much as $3,000,000, for months or 
years. The cost is economical for you 
pay only for the money you use as 
your need varies. 

Our clients are nation-wide, estab- 
lished manufacturers, wholesalers, 
distributors in many different indus- 
tries. 

Our volume of business—in excess of 
Six Hundred Million Dollars annually. 
Our experience—34 years of opera- 
tion. 

To learn the facts, write for a free 
copy of our brochure ‘Operating 
Dollars for Every Business.” 

At the same time you are invited to 
write in strict confidence about finan- 
cial problems in your own business to 
which our services might apply 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 
10 E. 40th ST.. NEW YORK,NEW YORK 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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This/road earns 


‘75,000 & 


per ai per year 





A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes 
and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 
miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns. 
This concrete road is Edens Expressway north of Chicago. 
The section shown carries a daily average of 28,000 vehicles. 


The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 28,000 


Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Illinois $ .0073 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $204.40 
Times the number of days in a year 365 


Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $74,606 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its expected lifetime $15,000 
Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $59,606 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
attract the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 
less and less for new highway construction. 

To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 


concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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injury would keep him hospitalized for 
several days. The Senate voted to sus- 
pend the debate until November 29. 

Before the recess, however, Senator 
Johnson, of the Watkins committee, 
moved to eliminate the Communist is- 
sue from the debate. He proposed an 
amendment to the censure resolution 
stating that: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that the 
Communist Party in the United States 
is not a domestic political party in the 
usual tradition, but is a part of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy, a 
deadly menace to the United States and 
the enemy of all democratic forms of 
government. Accordingly, the Senate’s 
appropriate committees should continue 
diligently and vigorously to investigate, 
expose, and combat this conspiracy and 
all subversive elements and persons con- 
nected therewith.” 





SENATOR BENNETT 
. . planning a new count 


During the recess, a number of moves 
toward ending the Senate squabble are 
expected. Senator George W. Malone, 
Nevada Republican, has said he will of- 
fer a motion to table the censure resolu- 
tion. Senator Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois 
Republican, has announced that he will 
present some form of a compromise pro- 
posal. Senator Styles Bridges, New 
Hampshire Republican and President 
pro tem of the Senate, has added that 
probably a third of the Senate member- 
ship now favors some method of com- 
promising the issue. 

There also is a chance that the Senate 
session will end without any action at all. 
The Senate must adjourn by midnight on 
December 24 and, in January, a new Sen- 
ate will take over. A motion to require a 
censure vote by December 20 failed. 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES. NO. 7 IN A SERIES _.ail 


Best way to handle 
accounts receivable 


records 


See how Brown & Bigelow, 
world-famous producer of 
“Remembrance Advertising,” saves 
$4,872 per year by putting its debits, 
credits and checks on Recordak Microfilm 


$1800 saved in clerical costs. 


What used to be a full day’s job now takes less than 
an hour. Tedious filing and clerical steps are elimi- 
nated by photographing documents in a Recordak 
Supermatic Microfilmer. More than 500 checks—or 200 
letter-size records—can be copied in | minute. 


$560 saved in storage cases and warehouse space. 


- Recordak Microfilms made during the last 5 years do 


not quite fill 2 small cabinets. 


$2000 saved in time lost “digging” for records in 
vault. Recordak Microfilm copies are at the finger tips... 
ready for immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 


$600 saved in time spent moving material to vault. 
Before, thirty persons had to take a 5-minute time-out 
every day to do this job. 


Brown & Bigelow uses 
new Recordak Supermatic 
Microfilmer which photo- 
graphs at 40 to 1 reduction 
—highest available today in 
16mm. automatic machines 







$1050 saved by eliminating binders formerly used 
in posting debits and credits. 

$170 saved in office to warehouse transportation 
costs. 

$560 saved on warehouse searches . . . inventory. 

Microfilming costs come to $1,868 which leaves an 
annual net saving of $4,872. And this figure would be 
much higher, if it were possible to add up the time saved day 
after day by referring to data on Recordak Microfilm. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 
man soon. No obligation whatsoever. Just write Recordak 


Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 
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“THEY CENSURED SAM” 


Paul Harvey, radio news analyst, had the following 
story to tell recently over the network of the American 
Broadcasting Company: 


HIS IS THE sTORY of a man named Sam. Before I get 
j preeina youll give odds I’m talking about some- 
body else, and you'll be 101 per cent sure you know 
who. But this is Sam’s story. 

If you insist on making anything else out of it, you 
do so entirely on your own responsibility. 

Sam was born in Virginia to a distinguished family. I 
don’t know what was the matter with him, but he quit 
college to go live with the Cherokee Indians. They 
adopted him into their tribe, named him “The Raven.” 

Then it was 1812. Sam quit his happy nomad life 
with the Cherokees and joined the Army, fought with 
Andy Jackson, became a major general. 

After the war Sam’s family had moved to Tennessee; 
he joined them there. I don’t know what was the matter 
with him, but he ran for Congress. 
Got elected. Then returned to Tennes- 
see and got elected Governor. 

Running for a second term, Sam 
married Eliza Allen. Girl from a fine 
family. Marriage lasted 11 days. I 
don’t know whether drink drove them 
apart or the divorce drove Sam to 
drink. He never said. 

At any event, he resigned as Gover- 
nor of Tennessee and returned to the 
Cherokee Nation and stayed under 
the influence of “firewater” for a long 
time. Sam was going downhill fast. 

To this next part, I beg you, 
listen carefully. 

April, 1832, Sam is back in Wash- 
ington on an Indian mission for his 
adopted tribe. Dressed in buckskin coat, beaver collar, 
hunting knife at his belt. 

On the evening of April 13 he is walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue with Senator Buckner of Missouri 
and Representative Blair of Tennessee. They recognize 
a passerby as Congressman Stanbery of Ohio. 

A month earlier this Stanbery had said some bad 
things about Sam from the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Implied Sam had been guilty of fraud on a 
contract for the Indian Nation. Well, Sam has with him 
a hickory cane cut from a tree at Andy Jackson’s 
“Hermitage” in Tennessee. Sam picks up this cane and 
goes after Congressman Stanbery. And he clobbers him. 

Stanbery pulled a pistol, but the flintlock misfired 
and it didn’t go off. So Stanbery boils up and boils over 
and brings charges before the Congress that he had 
been attacked for words spoken in Congress. 

He demands that Sam be censured. 

Now, don’t get ahead of me. Sam appears before 
the House of Representatives on Capitol Hill in Wash- 
ington, D.C., still wearing his buckskin Indian regalia, 
and they give him 48 hours to prepare a defense. 

Forty-eight hours later he’s back with a new suit 
borrowed from President Andy Jackson—and a lawyer 
named Francis Scott Key. Sam told the lawyer to keep 
his seat and Sam spoke in his own defense, and I want 
to tell you a couple of things he said. 

He said, “Mr. Speaker, . . . I disclaim utterly every 





SAM HOUSTON 


motive unworthy of an honorable man . . . All I demand 
is that my action may be pursued to the motives which 
gave it birth.” 

Suddenly from the gallery a woman cried out: “I 
would rather be you, sir, in a dungeon, than to be Stan- 
bery on a throne.” 

Then Sam turned—he’s talking to the House of Rep- 
resentatives—he turned to the great flag which draped 
the portrait of Lafayette. And Sam said, “When you 
shall have destroyed the pride of American character, 
you have destroyed the brightest jewel that heaven 
ever made.” 

Yet, for all his eloguence and the public sympathy 
which supported him, the House found Sam guilty. 
After a month of public hearings which eclipsed all 
other activity in Washington, Stanbery made his point. 

Sam was sentenced to be reprimanded by the Speaker 
of the House. Standing shakily on the bottom rung of 
the ladder, Sam, already a discredited and beaten man, 
was sentenced—and was censured. 

But then a strange thing happened. 
And that is the rest of the story. Sam, 
the man the Cherokees called “The 
Raven,” stayed in Washington. He 
changed his ways. With the instant of 
that public censure some dormant 
greatness took hold of Sam. 

And when American history needed 
the steady hand of an uncommon man 
to capture Texas from the Mexicans, 
they sent for Sam. 

And when the infant Texas needed 
a steady hand to hold it together and 
to mold it into an independent re- 
public, they elected Sam to be its first 
President. 

Everything had changed. The man 
who had staggered and fallen to his knees and been 
mysteriously lifted up again... and up... and up. 

When Texas was admitted to the Union, Sam—the 
onetime drunken loafer from the Indian Nation—went 
back to Washington as a United States Senator. 

All this because, one day in 1832, he got too rough 
and he was censured by the Congress. 

Sam knew that his resurgence of power stemmed 
from that day. For in his own notes he wrote, “I was 
dying out and had they taken me before a Justice of 
the Peace and fined me ten dollars it would have killed 
me; but they gave me a national tribunal for a theatre, 
and that set me up again.” 

Yes, this was the story of a man who was driven by 
his own weaknesses to his knees. Then, due to a public 
censure, he rose again to such prominence as he could 
not otherwise have known. 

And of the Congressman who brought charges against 
him? You have never heard his name before. 

Search the history books, if you will, for the name of 
Congressman Stanbery. Even Ohio, which elected him, 
has forgotten him. 

Whereas the great State of Texas went on to send 
Sam to the Senate of the United States, for 14 years, 
and then brought him home to become Governor of 
that State. 

Then, for all time to come, Texas gave to its largest 
city his name. Sam Houston, 


—Culver 
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ad sk ... you get greater efficiency in less floor space. 


It’s as simple as that, in the F-M Opposed-Piston diesel. 
With two pistons reacting to the force of combustion in a 
common cylinder, you get increased efficiency . . . reduced wear. 


Fa | rba n ks-Mo rse Yes, that’s the story of the now-famous Opposed-Piston 


engine. Its performance superiority is proved by more than 
five million horsepower installed around the world. 

Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you get originality of 
engineering and design that assures you such outstanding 
performance. 


Look for the diesel designed for greater efficiency —it 
carries the famous Fairbanks-Morse Seal of Quality. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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CAN GERMANY RAISE AN ARMY? 


“Demilitarized” Youths Shun the Uniform 


The next German army isn’t 
going to spring into being over- 
night—not if it is left to young 
Germans to volunteer. 

Defense speakers, looking for 
recruits, are finding more con- 
scientious objectors than any- 
thing else. Hardly anyone signs 
up. 

Allied drive to “‘demilitarize” 
Germans after World War Il turns 
out to have been a real success. 
Youth rallies show that. 


COLOGNE, Germany. 


Thousands of young, draft-age Ger- 
mans want no part of any new Ger- 
man army and are not mincing any 
words about it. Defense officials, work- 
ing up organization charts for 12 divi- 
sions, are beginning to foresee trouble 
in finding the needed manpower. 

In a country with a long military tra- 
dition, antimilitarism suddenly has _ be- 
come one of the most popular political 
issues. There is no rush of volunteers to 
serve the fatherland. Officials, addressing 
meetings to explain the army plan, are 
being greeted with sullen silence or out- 
spoken resistance. 

German boys—deliberately educated 
away from militarism in the early days 
of Allied occupation—are showing now 
how well they learned their lessons. The 
last thing in the world they want to do 
is to put on a uniform. In many cases 
they are supported by their fathers—men 
who fought for Germany in one or both 
of the world wars. 

Resistance isn’t limited to those of mil- 
itary age. A printers’ union in Diisseldorf 
recently proposed that its members re- 
fuse to print draft notices. Editorials 
have appeared cautioning the Govern- 
ment against spending money for obso- 
lete weapons the Allies might try to un- 
load in Germany. The situation in 
general prompted one Frankfurt news- 
paper to comment: “Nowhere in Europe 
is the feeling against military service as 
strong as it is in Germany.” 

How to stay out. It is among the 
draft-age Germans, though, that the most 
outspoken opposition to military duty is 


heard. Officials from the office of Theodor 
44 


Blank, West Germany’s Defense Com- 
missioner, recently encountered -over- 
whelming rejection of their arguments 
when they tried to explain the army plan 
to a youth rally in the Cologne railway 
station. Youngsters of military age were 
most interested in learning how to qualify 
as conscientious objectors. 

The Cologne meeting was called to 
discuss the question: “Do the 20-year- 
olds of West Germany want to become 
soldiers?” Three men from the depart- 
ment preparing Germany for rearmament 





YOUNG GERMANS TODAY 





“Germany does not exist any more, 
The rump government cannot take for 
itself sovereignty. . . .” 

“Germany without an army has resisted 
Communism much better than France 
and Italy, which have armies. So why 
build an army? Rearmament has _ never 
prevented war. It produces war.” 

Speaker after speaker was applauded 
for criticizing the German-army proposal. 
Those who said they were willing to 
serve did so half-apologetically. Objec- 
tions ran the whole gamut. One claimed 


de World 


The postwar lessons were ‘powerful 


were on hand to explain to young Ger- 
mans that a new type of army of civilians 
is to be created, but they didn’t get their 
message across. 

“We have been re-educated,” cried one 
German youth, arguing against going 
into uniform for West Germany. 

“We do not want to be forced to shoot 
our brothers of Eastern Germany,” said 
another. 

Such objections ran on through the 
evening. Here are some typical remarks 
made by boys from all walks of life: 

“Only the bankrupt militarists are 
rushing for army jobs. Able citizens have 
made their way in business and industry. 
They would not go back into the army.” 

“How can I be asked to fight for home 
and family? Most of my family was killed 
in the last war. My home was destroyed 
by bombing. . . .” 


that the 12 divisions would resurrect an 
authoritarian state. Others said the army 
would be run by old-style militarists who 
have been discredited. 

One young man pointed to the example 
of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, “who 
has said he is proud never to have done 
military service.” Another asked if the 
careful plans for rearmament included 
the preparation of lists of war criminals 
for “the next Nuremberg trials.” 

Reds for “pacifism? Many Ger 
man newspapers have been playing down 
the Cologne meeting. Some attribute the 
antimilitary feeling shown there to Com- 
munist influence. Still, a check in key 
areas of West Germany indicates that 
the attitude of the young men at Cologne 
is typical of much of the country. 

Volunteering for the paper army is 

(Continued on page 46) 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 6 in a series) 


One step inside the B-1 Building at Government Air- 
craft Plant No. 6 (GAP-6) and the enormity of its 
manufacturing area awes you. Here, truly, is the 
space needed for efficient production of multi-jet 
aircraft. 

Building B-1 is nearly a half-mile long and almost 
a quarter-mile wide. Its final assembly bay has a 
300-foot clear span 45 feet high for the entire 2045- 
foot length of the building. 

This big manufacturing building—largest inte- 
grated aircraft plant under one roof in the world— 
has four miles of two-lane truck highway inside 
the building, providing quick and easy access for 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No.6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 





"4 miles of truck highway inside 
one building speeds Lockheed 
work in Georgia’s GAP-6” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


material handling to and from all production areas. 

GAP-6 is in Marietta, Ga. Since 1951 it has been 
operated by Lockheed for the U. S. Air Force. The 
bigness of GAP-6 makes it possible to simultane- 
ously build 9212-ton B-47 jet bombers and C-130A 
turbo-prop combat cargo airplanes and still have 
room to build even other big aircraft for our modern 
Air Force. 

Use of these “inside truck highways” to speed the 
flow and reduce the handling of material is another 
example of “spaciousness” paying off in efficient, 
economical operation to effect high quality, on- 
schedule delivery of big airplanes. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 








How low-cost quiet 
builds high-volume sales! 
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Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 
reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


The Johns-Manville Fibre- 
tone Acoustical Ceiling in 
this supermarket keeps noise 
to a minimum on the busiest 
day... creates a pleasant, 
unhurried atmosphere that 
provides shopping comfort 
and stimulates buying. 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Johns- Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available witha flame-resistant 
finish. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 
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Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over new or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 


40 years 

of leadership 
in the 
manufacture 
of acoustical 
materials 
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very slow among Germans in their late 
teens and early 20s. The daily average of 
nonveterans applying for service, if and 
when, is running between 60 and 70, al- 
though officials estimate there are 1.6 
million German men in the age groups 
most suitable for army duty. 

A public-opinion poll, recently re- 
leased, showed that 25 per cent of the 
West Germans of draft age were ready 
to serve; 40 per cent said they would 
serve if “absolutely necessary,” 25 per 
cent refused categorically and 10 per 
cent expressed no opinion. That poll was 
made, however, before the death of the 
European Defense Community plan for 
putting Germans into an international 
army. Officials say it is probable the 
percentage of those willing to serve has 
dropped significantly since EDC was re- 
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HITLER'S TROOPS (1934) 
The stigma is remembered 


placed with a plan for a national German 
army that will have its own general staff. 

This is the way one German parent— 
a war veteran and the father of draft- 
age sons—expressed the present feeling: 

“Our boys really were happy when 
EDC fell through, and so were most of 
their friends. The boys simply hate the 
thought of military service—and I don't 
blame them.” 

German and Allied officials, looking 
into the causes of the antimilitarism now 
cropping out, come up with a whole 
array of developments since Germany's 
defeat in World War II. 

At Nuremberg young Germans saw 
generals and officials who had been built 
up as national heroes executed or im- 
prisoned as war criminals. Many other 
old-line German officers were convicted 
by Germans themselves in the Nazi trials. 

In addition, Allied officials set out to 
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“demilitarize’ Germany as soon as 
World War II ended. Germans heard 
talk that their country, considered a tra- 
ditional aggressor, would be stripped of 
all industry and reduced to farm land to 
end its war potential. Military govern- 
ment in all the Allied zones stressed anti- 
militarism. Young Germans were taught 
that the German General Staff had twice 
plunged their country and the rest of the 
world into disastrous wars. 

New-style Germans. On top of these 
factors is the very practical one that 
there are plenty of jobs in West Germany 
now. Nobody needs to sign up for army 
duty to keep from going hungry. And 
many Germans regard the present divided 
state of their homeland a_ makeshift. 
They feel no binding allegiance to the 
Bonn Government, which they consider 
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THEODOR BLANK 
...a@ problem of re-education 
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provisional. Many of the traditional 
words of the German vocabulary—words 
such as “fatherland,” “patriotism,” “na- 
tion”—have just about vanished from 
the conversation of Germans who grew 
up during the occupation. 

These are the Germans now reaching 
military age. Actually, nobody in West 
Germany seriously doubts any more that 
the country will have an army by one 
means or another. Everybody says the 
barracks will be filled on schedule and 
that young Germans will be well-disci- 
plined troopers, once they are in uniform. 

But it is becoming apparent that the 
German soldiers of the future will be 
very different from the German troops 
who went to war in 1870, 1914 and 
1939. Some surprises may be in store for 
Allied defense planners who are ac- 
customed to thinking of Germans as be- 
ing among the best soldiers in the world. 
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CONCRETE 
from CORAL 





UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION USED 
AT ATOMIC TEST GROUNDS 


Holmes & Narver, Inc., Engineers 
and Constructors for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Pacific 
Proving Grounds at Eniwetok, 
announces to industry unique tech- 
niques employed in developing a 
coral concrete of comparable 
strength to that used for construc- 
tion in the United States. 

Atolls, which are composed 
entirely of coral, are without 
fresh water and rock aggregates 
normally used in concrete mixing. 
Distilling sea water and transport- 
ing rocks over thousands of miles 
of ocean were too costly, even for 
a project of this importance. 

Conventional construction prac- 
tices dictated that structurally 


Full scope of the activi- 
ties of this engineer- 
constructor organiza- 
tion is summarized in 
the Holmes & Narver 
Qualification Record, 
available to qualified 
executives, 


strong concrete could only be made 
from fresh water and the usual 
rock aggregates. 

Accustomed by twenty years of 
industrial engineering and con- 
struction to think in terms of maxi- 
mum economy, Holmes & Narver 
technicians instituted controlled re- 
search which ultimately produced 
concrete of strength equivalent to 
any comparable building require- 
ments in industry. This was accom- 
plished by substituting coral for 
rock and sea water for fresh water. 

This achievement has been com- 
mended as a dramatic example of 
engineering originality and effi- 
cient construction control as ap- 
plied to a specific local problem. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


ENGINEERS -CONSTRUCTORS 


828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California © Washington, D.C. 
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A KEY BASE GROWS SHAKY 


Iceland’s Reds Dig In to Push Americans Out 


Trouble is building up for the 
big U.S. military base in Ice- 
land. It is no longer considered 
secure. 

This key outpost guards the 
bomber routes and submarine 
lanes. It’s a northern anchor for 
U.S. Atlantic defenses. 

But American forces actually 
have a precarious foothold on 
the remote island. This on-the- 
ground report shows why. 


REYKJAVIK 


Russia and the Communists are es- 
tablishing a powerful and dangerous 
beachhead here in this remote island 
nation where the United States is 
building one of the free world’s most 
vital strategic bases. 

An on-the-spot investigation shows 
that the American position in Iceland 
—never really solid—is becoming more 
and more shaky as a result of Communist 
inroads among the people. 

Communists and another openly anti- 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN ICELAND 


American party polled more than 22 per 
cent of the vote in the last election. Reds 
control 9 of the 52 seats in Iceland’s 
Parliament. They have heavily infiltrated 
Government offices, and key unions are 
in their grip. 

Soviet prestige is growing here. Rus- 
sia has become this country’s main trad- 
ing partner, and the Soviet peace offen- 
sive is spurring hostility to the 5,000 
American troops and builders stationed 
in Iceland. 

As a result, Americans are not ruling 
out the possibility that the U.S., in the 
not-too-distant future, will be asked 
formally to withdraw its military forces 
from this island. 

A glance at the map on page 49 
shows why this situation is beginning to 
worry American planners. 

The huge air base which the U.S. is 
building at Keflavik, 35 miles from the 
capital, Reykjavik, provides the first line 
of defense against transpolar aerial at- 
tack on the United States from key 
Soviet bases. 

Keflavik lies within a few minutes’ 
flying time of the shortest route be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the East 
Coast of the United States. Iceland is 
the eastern anchor of the radar and inter- 
ceptor screen protecting the transpolar 





MAIN STREET, REYKJAVIK 


approaches to the U.S. It also would 
give American bombers, in case of war, 
an operational base or fueling stop only 
2,000 miles from Moscow. 

Without access to an air base in Ice 
land, it would be impossible for the 
U.S. in wartime to ferry short-range jet 
aircraft to Europe. Security of North 
Atlantic sea routes depends to a large 
degree on patrol planes from Iceland to 
track down and destroy enemy sub- 
marines over a wide area. 

As a Soviet base. Iceland, in Russian 
hands, would constitute a frightening 
threat to the United States in a future 
war. 

It would put Soviet bombers within 
2,800 miles of Washington, D.C., and 
the Great Lakes industrial region. It 
would give Russian submarines a_ base 
within very short striking distance of 
convoy routes. 

Russian seizure of this island is by 
no means a purely theoretical forecast 
if the Communists succeed in their 
campaign to force U.S. troops to leave. 

Iceland has no defense force what- 
ever of its own. Even its tiny police 
force is virtually unarmed. Commv- 


nists here are strong, while the popu- 
lation is indifferent toward Red conspira- 
torial activity. That is why a Communist 
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In a strategic island nation, a growing influence for Communists 
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U.S. SECURITY—AT STAKE IN ICELAND 
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Pes THE AMERICAN BASE AT KEFLAVIK—_ 
e Protects East Coast of U.S. against Russian’ bom C 


e Enables U.S. to Ferny Brort-range Les to Europe 


take-over, dismissed by Icelanders as a 
practical ‘impossibility, is considered by 
outsiders to be anything but impossible. 

A Russian grab in the first days of a 
war is another possibility. Military experts 
say that, if Americans pulled out, Soviet 
fishing boats operating normally in Ice- 
landic waters could land enough men in 
a surprise attack to occupy the island. 

Communists, at present, are mobiliz- 
ing support among Icelanders for a de- 
mand that the Government oust Ameri- 
can military forces, repudiate the 1951 
Iceland-U.S. defense agreement, and 
cancel Iceland’s participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. They 
are making considerable headway. 

One secret of Communist strength 
here is the fact that Icelanders, with 
few exceptions, reject the idea that 
Communism is a conspiracy seeking to 
overthrow the democratic system. 

Rather, Communism is accepted as a 
legitimate political movement to be 
treated as other political parties are. 
Iceland’s Communists are pictured as 
idealistic and loyal citizens seeking to 
improve working conditions, protect Ice- 
land’s culture and defend its independ- 
ence. 

Idea of Communist loyalty to Moscow 
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is played down. Even Prime Minister 
Olafur Thor says: “The Communist Jead- 
ers are loyal to Moscow, but not the 
rank and file.” 

To be a Communist in this country 
certainly is not considered a disgrace. 
In all walks of life, almost every family 
includes a couple of Communists. One 
important Government official, who be- 
longs to the Conservative Party, has 
three brothers of whom one is a Com- 
munist—“and he’s the richest of us all,” 
says the official laughingly. 

What helps the Reds. Almost uni- 
versal resentment toward the stationing 
of foreign troops in Iceland also helps 
the Communist campaign to undermine 
the U.S. position here. 

Icelanders, numbering in total fewer 
than 160,000, regard the presence of 
any foreign troops as a menace to their 
sovereignty, language and culture. 

This feeling goes back to World War 
II, when tens of thousands of British 
and American troops descended on the 
island to keep it out of German hands. 
The impact of this experience on the 
economy and social life of Icelanders 
was staggering—and they haven't for- 
gotten about it yet. 


Older people fear that the 5,000 
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Americans now stationed here will cor- 
rupt the country, especially its youth. 
They insist on virtually segregating 
American troops. Few U. S. soldiers come 
into Reykjavik, but feeling persists that 
Americanization is to be feared. For in- 
stance, complaints are being made that 
radio broadcasts from the U.S. air base 
are infecting Icelandic youth with jazz 
and American slang. 

Complaints are also heard that the 
Americans are disrupting the economy. 
Nearly 2,500 Icelanders are employed 
at the base. Trawler fishermen find it 
hard to hire labor, and wages have been 
driven up. Much is said about this, but 
little about the general prosperity that 
Americans have brought to Iceland. 

Communists are quick to magnify and 
exploit every incident. A minor _inci- 
dent involving a G.I. and an Icelandic 
girl was quickly blown up into a na- 
tional scandal—and soon picked up by 
the non-Communist public. Communists, 
too, inspired the story now making the 
rounds that a small, domed structure, 
erected at the air base for electronic 
equipment, is really intended for storage 
of atom bombs. A big hangar at Keflavik 
is called “hell hangar” since the Com- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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IF YOU'VE GOT TO=—LET’S MAKE IT EASY 
That’s Republic’s idea Behind Minit-On Tire Chains 


So far as we can find out, the Minit-On* tire 
chains are the most easily installed chains there 
are. Drivers actually install them in a minute. One 
side of the chain is a wire rope. This provides just 
enough stiffness so that the chain can be more 
easily handled than any other tire chain. You need 
no tools. No crawling under, jacking up or mov- 
ing the car. 


A special touch of human kindness is the pair of 
plastic sleeve guards included in each package. 


Minit-On Chains are typical of many consumer 
products manufactured by Republic Steel—an 
essentially humdrum item made ingenious by a 
dash of imagination. Minit-Ons are one of a range 
of welded and weldless chain made by Republic’s 
Round Chain Division, for every requirement of 
home, farm and industry. 


The practical knowledge that comes from fabri- 
cating and selling steels underlies... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


4 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


@ Recommending to you the 
most exact specification to suit 
your needs (because we have 
this wide range); 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES +» CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


*Registered trade mark. 
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The REPUBLIC name 
is now borne 
by thousands of steels 
and steel products. 


Do you know these? 








STEEL wide enough for an auto top is 
one of Republic's basic products. 
Republic operates the widest strip mill 
in the world—98 inches. 





STAINLESS steel is preferred for the 
trim on autos because its bright luster 
resists weather and corrosion from 
road chemicals. It will actually outlast 
the car. Republic is the largest manu- 
facturer of stainless and alloy steels. 







SILICON steel is used in armatures 
and field coils of starting motors be- 
cause it assures the finest performance 
of electrical systems. Republic fur- 
nishes silicon steels in many grades for 
electrical applications. 





WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
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munist press reported that hydrogen 
bombs are to be stored there. 

American contractors and some U.S. 
military officials are having trouble in 
their labor relations, too. The Cabinet 
minister who negotiated the U. S.-Iceland 
defense agreement accuses Americans 
of resorting to “high-handed” practices. 
Americans, he said, repeatedly refuse to 
conform to standard labor practices here 
and balk at settling valid wage claims. 

U.S. representatives say that much of 
the trouble arises from labor policies 
dictated by the Icelandic Government 
itself. But the continuing friction on 
labor policy gives the Communists more 
grist for their propaganda mill. 

War scare: gone. The Russian 
“peace” offensive gives Communists 
another boost in their campaign to get 
U.S. forces out of the country. Among 
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PRIME MINISTER OLAFUR THOR 
. . « distinguishes between Communists 


Icelanders there is a growing feeling 
that American troops no longer are 
needed for this country’s security. In 
fact, the continued presence of Ameri- 
cans here is considered provocative to 
Russia. The war scare, which caused 
Iceland to sign its defense agreement 
with the U.S.. is a thing of the past. 

A “Committee of Forty,” including 
prominent persons of every political 
shading, has been organized—with the 
help of Communists behind the scenes— 
to circulate a petition demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of American 
troops from Iceland. 

Even conservative officials in the Gov- 
ernment are wavering on this issue. One 
Cabinet Minister, commenting on Ice- 
land’s defense agreement with the U. S., 
said: “We must re-examine this question 

(Continued on page 52) 








... center of 
diversified industry 


If you are looking at plant loca- 
tions, look twice at Indianapolis. 
No matter what products you 
make, the diversified industry of 
the Indianapolis area provides 
fabricators and processors of 
materials, components and parts 
your production may require. 


AWerom berebtner. 


National Bank 





... your “gateway to 
business” in Indianapolis 


This bank has the connections, as 
well as the facilities and capacities, 
to serve you well—commercially 
and personally. Total resources 
exceed $400,000,000. When you 
think in terms of Indianapolis, 
think of Indiana’s No. 1 bank... 
The Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
since 1834 
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What PLM offers you 





as a BUSINESS MAN 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH. The security of 
$14,973.703 in assets; of $7,829,925 
in surplus held for policyholders. 
Capacity. No risk too large—none 
too small. 

Low Cost. Through dividends to 
policyholders. 

NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES. 

Prompt CLaim PAYMENT. 
UNpERWRITING DEPARTMENT. Expert 
and long-experienced. 

















as a HOME OWNER 


All the above safeguards and advan- 
tages. And, as is also the case with 
business and industrial risks, the on- 
the-spot counsel and service of the 
local agent—a man who lives in your 
locality . . . knows its special condi- 
tions... has a professional knowledge 
of insurance . . . is qualified to advise 
on the kind and amount of protection 
you need ... and, if you suffer loss, 
is immediately available to facilitate 
fair and prompt settlement. 


Why not inquire for the name of your 


PLM Local Agent? 





ORGANIZED 1895 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Blidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ 
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in the light of the changing world situa- 
tion on a year-to-year basis.” 

In contrast with the decline of Ameri- 
can popularity, Russian prestige grows 
steadily. Russians are credited with 
easing international tension. Russia is 
taking nearly all of Iceland’s fish, the 
island’s main export, and supplies all 
of its gasoline. 

Russians are strengthening this foot- 
hold with a propaganda offensive. An 
Iceland-Soviet Friendship Society is 
flourishing. It is headed by Iceland’s 
most famous author, Halldor Laxness, 
who isn’t a Communist himself but is 
strongly anti-American. The society re- 
cently sponsored an “introduction month” 
to acquaint Icelanders with Soviet cul- 
ture. A parade of prominent Soviet artists 
and intellectuals toured the sparsely 
populated island. 

In the Government, Communists have 





U.S. JETS FOR DEFENSE OF ICELAND 


a 


which is represented in the Icelandic 
Cabinet, are badly split on the Ameri. 
can-base issue. Altogether, the voting 
strength of anti-American groups is esti- 
mated as high as 40 per cent of the 
electorate. The Prime Minister himself 
admits that “more and more politicians 
are moving steadily closer to the Com. 
munist position because they’re afraid of 
losing votes.” 

Communists are counting on_ their 
strength in organized labor to hasten the 
trend. They dominate the major unions, 
including the dock workers’. So far they 
are excluded from leading posts in the 
Icelandic Labor Federation. Now non- 
Communist labor leaders are beginning 
to split up, and there is a chance that the 
Communists may be able to work their 
way into control of the federation too, 

If that happens, Communists are cer- 
tain to do their utmost to disrupt work 


! 





—Department of Defense 


To Icelanders, the war scare seems remote 


managed to infiltrate most ministries, 
and to honeycomb several of them. The 
educational system and radio broadcast- 
ing organization are considered Com- 
munist strongholds—but no one questions 
the right of Communists to hold the 
most sensitive positions. 

New party's one aim. In last year’s 
general election, the Communist Party— 
which runs under the deceptive name 
of Amalgamated People’s Party-Socialist 
Party—got 16.5 per cent of the total 
vote, a slight drop from the preceding 
election. But the anti-American vote 
registered an increase, with 6 per cent 
of the popular vote going to the new 
National Defense Party which has as its 
sole policy the withdrawal of American 
troops from Iceland. 

Two other political parties, one of 


on the Keflavik base by precipitating 
labor disputes. 

Thus the Communists, with the trend 
of opinion here running against the 
U.S., have a ready-made situation that 
they are exploiting with great success. 
Loss of Iceland to the Communists 
would put a big hole in the security of 
the U.S. against air attack. It would 
expose Atlantic shipping to submarine 
warfare and deprive American bombers 
of a striking base for attack on Russia. 

One of the _ best-informed foreign 
observers here was asked whether he 
foresaw the Communists’ getting a ma- 
jority to support their drive for with- 
drawal of American troops. 

“Not this year,” he replied. “Maybe 
not next year. But in time it’s far 
from impossible.” 
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1955 OLDSMOBILE HOLIDAY 98 


ain-for ‘55 





1955 CADILLAC COUPE DE VILLE 


leads the way 


4 4 4 *B Cc ° ) 1 with Body by Fisher GMC 1 R & A 


























1955 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Deluxe Holiday Coupé 
.-. new, all-round-new with new “Go-Ahead" look 
and “Rocket” 202 Engine. A General Motors Value 


Here now ...with flying colors... 


Oldsmobile Ninety- Eight for 1955. See it-— 


and Oldsmobile’s new Super "88" and “88. too- 


on gala display at your dealer's. 








The Home, 





Hle showed me 


HOW TO DO IT...SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 


Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 


your own and he may be able to give you some good 
suggestions. 


For your sake, see him soon! 


sy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 





through its agents and brokers 


He certainly will be able to give you sound advice 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more 
than a century of Home experience, is well worth having 


America’s leading insurance protector of 





Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 
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Home Insurance Company, Dept. 


*THE HOME* 
CHtdurence Company 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE «¢ MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 







{merican homes and the homes of 


American industry. 
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OVER THE ARCTIC, U.S. TO EUROPE 


Passenger Planes Today—Bombers Tomorrow? 


Long-range Arctic flights, be- 
gun by Russians 17 years ago, 
now are being made by others 
on a scheduled commercial basis. 
U.S. planners wonder if Soviet 
bombers will try to take back 
the initiative. 

If so, Russians have bases, 
planes, Arctic know-how. Bomb- 
er routes from Russia to U.S. 
would be shorter than present 
Arctic passenger routes. But new 
defenses must be faced, too. 


Flying over the top of the world is 
getting to be a routine business. This 
fact was underscored last week by the 
landing in Copenhagen, Denmark, of 
a Scandinavian Airlines System DC-6B 
less than 24 hours after leaving Los 
Angeles. It was the first regularly 
scheduled Arctic flight by a commer- 
cial airliner. 

To military airmen this points up the 
grimmer implications of Arctic flight. It 
has been recognized for many years that 
Russian bombers could fly over the top of 
the world to hit Canada and the United 
States. Military men now say the estab- 
lishment of routine air travel in the Arctic 
region should emphasize this fact and 
spur completion of this country’s north- 
ern air-defense lines. 

Russian attack route. The Soviets 
probably would not use the same flight 
path as the new Scandinavian line, if they 
decided to hit the U.S. A look at the 
map shows that this route would bring 
the Red planes over some of the West's 
best defenses. 

Instead, Russian airmen would be 
more likely to choose a route from Si- 
beria and come in more directly over 
the North Poie. This would mean shorter 
flights to many points in the United 
States. 

The flight “over the top” trom the So- 
viet base on Franz Josef Land to Los 
Angeles is about 1,200 miles shorter 
than the Scandinavian flight of 5,800 
miles from Copenhagen to Los Angeles. 

Another alternative for the Russians 
would be to jump off from a Siberian 
base close to Alaska. This line of attack 
would offer the possible advantage of 
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riding the “jet stream,” a high-velocity 
wind which whips around the earth at 
high altitudes from west to east. 

If World War Ill comes. Russians 
consider the polar region the main avenue 
for attack on the American continent 
in the event of another world conflict. 
They are among acknowledged leaders 
in Arctic-flight research. Nearly 20 years 
ago three Russians made one of the most 
spectacular transpolar flights in history. 
In 1937 they flew nonstop from Moscow 


Copenhagen to Los Angeles: 
How the Airliners Fly It 
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to San Jacinto, Calif., covering the ap- 
proximately 6,500 miles in 62 hours. 

Another reason to expect the Russians 
to concentrate on transpolar attack is that 
American bombers currently hold the up- 
per hand in range. Russia is not known 
to have a plane comparable to the U.S. 
B-36—which can carry bombs to any 
point in the world and return home. 

However, Soviet airmen have exhibited 
a plane similar to the U.S. B-52—the 
jet-engine bomber that has been designed 
to replace the B-36. It is not believed 
that the Russians have their version in 
mass production yet. 

Air Force spokesmen point out that the 
Russian TU-4 bomber, a copy of the 
U.S. B-29, has the range to fly over the 
Pole, bomb the United States and then 
fly to a point where the crew could 
parachute out and be picked up by a 


° 


submarine. Or, the crew could parachute 
into the U.S. to become prisoners. 
Floating Arctic islands. Establishment 
of bases in the North Pole region, and 
use of air-to-air refueling would make 
round-trip bombing possible for the So- 
viets with present equipment. In fact, re- 
search by U.S. and Canada has shown 
that landing fields can be put on floating 
islands of ice circling the North Pole. 
It also has been reported that a Soviet 
expedition this year proved the practical 
possibility of using polar bases in Arctic 


warfare. The Russians satisfied them- 
selves that a network of ice airfields 
capable of handling heavy bombers 


could be established within two wecks. 

Other evidence of the Russian concen- 
tration on transpolar warfare is found in 
the report that virtually all of their 
long-range bomber squadrons are sta- 
tioned at bases ringing the Arctic Ocean. 
A chain of 150 to 200 bases is said to 
start at the Kola Peninsula, just north of 
Finland, and extend all the way to the 
Chukchi Peninsula, facing Alaska. 

Even closer to the American continent, 
via the polar route, is the large Soviet 
base on Franz Josef Land, a group of 
islands less than 700 miles from the 
North Pole and only about 3,600 miles 
from Detroit. 

The U.S. and Canada are not wasting 
time. They are setting up Arctic bases 
and pushing completion of the northern 
air-defense lines. The air base at Thule, 
Greenland, is 900 miles from the Pole. 
In terms of flying time by jets it is just 
five hours from Moscow. 

Radar warning system. The joint 
Canada-United States polar air-defense 
system is to be one of depth. It will 
start with the “Dew” (distant early 
warning) line in the far northern reaches 
of Canada. Radar stations in this line 
will flash warnings of approaching air- 
craft back to stations in the “Mid-Can- 
ada” line. These stations will start track- 
ing the enemy craft and flash word back 
to the “Pinetree” line along the border 
between the U.S. and Canada. Inter- 
ceptor planes would be alerted for 
battle. 

“Pinetree” line is all set. “Mid-Canada” 
is nearly complete. “Dew” is to come 
under construction shortly. 

So, with the dangers of Arctic flight 
sufficiently conquered to permit routine 
air travel in the polar region, there comes 
the realization that to the north may well 
lie the first line of U.S. defense. 
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Americans the Reds Still Hold 


15 Air Force, 6 Navy Men—Maybe More 


Piece by piece, the truth is 
coming out about U.S. service- 
men still imprisoned by Red 
China—16 months after Korean 
truce. 

Here is the picture drawn by 
irrefutable evidence piled up so 
far—from eyewitnesses and of- 
ficial Communist admissions. 


At least 21 Americans, members of 
the nation’s armed forces, still are be- 
ing held prisoner by the Chinese Com- 
munists, more than a year after the 
end of war in Korea. How many more 
Americans remain in Communist 
hands is a mystery. 

The 21 known prisoners include 15 
from the Air Force, 6 from’ the 
Navy’s air arm. At the same_ time, 
526 other Americans known to have 
been in enemy hands during the war 
in Korea remain unaccounted for. These 


men are listed as “missing and presumed 
dead.” re 
Today's known prisoners are being 
held 16 months after signing of a truce 
that called for return of all prisoners 
within 60 days, or by Sept. 24, 1953. 
Communist Chinese admit that they 
are holding the 15 U.S. Air Force 
prisoners. They classify these men as 
“political prisoners.” Their contention 
is that the Americans were taken after 
their planes landed in Manchuria, 
across the Yalu River and outside the 
war zone. This is refuted by evidence 
obtained by the American Air Force. 
Letters have been received recently 
by the families of some of the 15 U.S. 
airmen. Prisoners repatriated after the 
Korean war report having seen the others 
alive and in Communist hands. There 
is no question about their status as un- 
willing prisoners. None has been given a 
chance for repatriation, as required by 
terms of the armistice. 
The six Navy men in Communist 
hands were crew members of a P2V5 
Neptune patrol plane that crashed off 
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the coast of China on Jan. 18, 1953, 
Their status is less certain. Communists 
deny holding them, but there are re- 
ports, officially released by the U.S, 
Department of Defense, that these Amer- 
ican Navy men were seen being paraded 
through the streets of Swatow, China, 
as prisoners of the Chinese after their 
plane was shot down. 

Eyewitness stories. What actually 
happened to the 21 Americans, listed 
in the box on page 60 as being held 
now by the Chinese, is reconstructed 
by eyewitnesses and radar operators 
like this: 

Eleven are survivors of a B-29 crew 
shot down on Jan. 13, 1953, while 
engaged on a _ weather-reconnaissance 
mission. Their plane had 14 men aboard 
when it was knocked out of the air with 
loss of three of the crew. Communists 
now claim the bomber was shot down 
while flying over Northeast China. 
American ground radar, which was 
tracking the big reconnaissance plane 
on its mission, produced evidence, how- 
ever, that the B-29 was about 15 miles 
south of the Yalu when it was attacked. 

Four others of the “political” prisoners 
are jet-fighter pilots. 

Lieut. Lyle W. Cameron, one of the 
jet pilots, was shot down more than 
two years ago, on Oct. 26, 1952. Com- 
munists say it was during an attempt 
to strafe a town in Manchuria. Actually, 
he was in a formation with seven other 
jet pilots, “searching” a North Korean rail- 
road. The American fliers, who saw him 
bail out, report that he landed a good 
25 miles south of the Yalu, well inside of 
North Korea. 

Capt. Harold E. Fischer, a “double 
ace” with 10 MIG’s to his credit, was 
piloting an F-86 jet fighter on April 7, 
1953, when he was attacked near the 
Supung Reservoir in North Korea. He, 
too, was flying at the time with other 
American pilots, who could place the 
scene of the action. His plane was hit and 
he was forced to bail out. He landed, ac- 
cording to the report of his fellow pilots, 
well south of the Yalu. 

Lieut. Col. Edwin L. Heller also was 
commanding a flight of four Sabre jets 
when he was shot down by the Chinese 
Communists. The Chinese now say he 
was knocked down while violating Chi- 
nese territory. The record, as reported 
by his fellow pilots, shows that the 
Colonel’s flight ran into a group of eight 

(Continued on page 60) 
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need never end— BF 


Remember what a treat it was, 
when you were a kid, to bite into those 
first ripe strawberries in the spring? 

Now you can “pick” them at your pleasure 
twelve months of the year. 

You “pick” them from a freezer— 
the modern steel storage chest that keeps 
them fresh the year round. You enjoy them 
your favorite way—perhaps on a 
shortcake prepared in a kitchen filled 
with handsomely styled appliances. 

All these modern appliances are yours 
to use and enjoy because steels can be shaped 
so skillfully and economically. Dependable 
steels like J&L’s Sheet and Strip—of 
consistent high quality—meet the exacting 
specifications of the men who make your 





























freezers, refrigerators, sinks and ranges. 

















Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 
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plant-location 
news 


How to get facts 
on raw materials 


Just what do you need to know about raw ma- 
terials before you pick a new plant site? Where 
to get aluminum castings in a hurry? Howmuch 
it will cost to deliver 200 tons of Connellsville 
coal daily to your doorstep? Are synthetic yarn 
suppliers near at hand? Where can you find 
large and available quantities of high calcium 
limestone? Can you expect a continuing local 
supply of veneer logs? Storage and terminal 
facilities for handling bulk items? A chemical 
analysis? A cost schedule? 

Whatever you need to know about a ma- 
terial—whether it’s of local origin or comes 
from New Zealand, whether it’s still in theearth 
or in a semi-processed state, New York State’s 
Industrial Location Service will give you the 
answers fast. And there’s no cost or obligation. 

I don’t think there’s any industry we can’t 
serve. No matter what your specia] problems, 
we'll tell you where to locate needed materials 
and supplies. Because most of our clients are 
sticklers for perfection, we are, too. We'll de- 
scribe the quality and quantity of raw ma- 
terials, and give the total cost for delivery to 
any destination you say. 


The full story in two weeks 
Recently a manufacturer of glass bodies for 
electronic tubes wrote us for information on 
the materials vital to his operation—glass 
sand and natural gas. Our!LSstaffset towork as 
they always do(like bloodhounds on the trail!). 
They studied geological mas, analyzed sam- 
ples, tabulated supply data, sent out informa- 
tion requests to district ILS offices, and con- 
sulted experts in the field. Within two weeks 
the manufacturer had a complete, concise re- 
port on his desk covering several desirable 
industrial locations. 


Quick and easy to read 
He didn’t have to wade through complicated 
charts, graphs, and heavy-going paragraphs. 
The report was current, concise, and it was 
complete. 

He didn’t have to follow up footnoted ref- 
erences, or check so-and-so’s special report on 
the sands of Upper Hollow. With the data fur- 
nished in our report, he could pick the best 
possible plant location with unerring accuracy. 


Other free plant-site services 

Raw materials won’t be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Free reports are available on 
transportation, markets, water, labor, build- 
ings and sites, and local laws and regulations 
—to mention just a few. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location Ser- 
vices” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work.To get your copy, 
just write me at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 720, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 


(fool 2 Clea 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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Communist MIG’s south of the Yalu, 
and that he was shot down in a dogfight 
confined entirely to North Korea. This 
was on Jan. 23, 1953. 

First Lieut. Roland W. Parks, another 
F-86 jet pilot, was downed under similar 
circumstances on Sept. 4, 1952—as one 
of a flight of four American jets that 
were attacked by 15 MIG’s. In this case, 
the pilot was knocked down in “MIG 
alley,” inside North Korea, and not in 
Manchuria as charged by the Commu- 
nists. 

Propaganda targets. These 15 Ameri- 
cans now are known definitely to be 
behind Communist barbed wire as pris- 
oners. Pictures of several have been sent 
to their families. Letters tell of their life 
in Chinese camps, where they are being 
subjected to a heavy dose of propaganda 
on Communism. Confirmation of their 
status as prisoners was received from 
Communist negotiators at the recent 
Geneva Conference. 

Of the six other prisoners, however, 
nothing has been heard directly since 
their Navy plane crashed nearly two 
years ago. Evidence that they are still 
alive and in Communist hands is strong 
enough, nonetheless, so that these 
Americans are still carried on official 
Defense Department lists as “current 





U.S. Air Force: 


Col. John K. Arnold, Jr. 
Maj. William H. Baumer 


T. Sgt. Howard W. Brown 

Ist Lieut. Wallace L. Brown 
Ist Lieut. John W. Buck 

Ist Lieut. Lyle W. Cameron 
Capt. Harold E. Fischer 

Lieut. Col. Edwin L. Heller 
Airman 1/c Steve E. Kiba 
Capt. Elmer F. Llewellyn 

Ist Lieut. Roland W. Parks 
Airman 2/c Daniel C. Schmidt 
Airman 2/c John W. Thompson Ill 
Capt. Eugene J. Vaadi 


U.S. Navy: 


Ensign Dwight C. Angell 
Airman Ronald A. Beahm 
Airman Clifford R. Byars 





Airman Lloyd N. Smith, Jr. 








Names and Ranks —These Are the Men 


Airman 2/c Harry M. Benjamin, Jr. 


Photographer's Mate 1/c William F. McClure, Jr. 
Aviation Electronics Technician 3/c Paul A. Morley 


missing.” This is at a time when 4,882 
other U.S. servicemen who disappeared 
during the Korean war are being carried 
as “presumed dead”—including the 526 
men reported to have been in enemy 
hands during the war. 

How many more prisoners are includ- 
ed in these lists of Americans who are 
technically written off is anybody’s guess, 
But there is a strong suspicion that. at 
least some of these missing men may 
also turn out to be alive as prisoners of 
the Communist Chinese. 

Search goes on. The only check, at 
this stage, is through identification of 
more American war dead by both U.S. 
and Communist teams. 

In South Korea, United Nations 
graves-registration units are continually 
discovering remains of American service- 
men killed in action, identifying them 
and subtracting their names from the 
list uf the missing. 

In North Korea, Communist teams 
are doing the same thing. At this time, 
U.N. and Communist units are exchang- 
ing bodies discovered in their respective 
zones, the exchange being handled 
through “Operation Glory.” 

A year ago, in autumn, 1953, U.S. 
demanded an accounting for 944 Ameri- 
cans who, evidence showed, had once 





Silver Spring, Md. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Worthington, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Banks, Ala. 
Armathwaite, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Swea City, la. 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio 
Missoula, Mont. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Scotia, Calif. 
Orange, Va. 
Clayton, N. Y. 


Denver, Colo. 
Altadena, Calif. 
Pollok, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Oahu, T. H. 
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been in Communist hands somewhere in 
Korea. Only 18> were accounted for by 
the Communists, but the list has since 
been whittled down by 418 as more 
deaths have been established. 
Hostages? Why are the Communists 
still holding any Americans as prisoners 
now, more than a year after the truce 


‘was signed? The answer, as U.S. officials 


see it, is that the Peiping regime seems 
to be holding the prisoners as hostages 
to be used later in bargaining for the 
things that Communist China wants— 
including diplomatic recognition by U. S., 
the U.N. seat of the Nationalists, the 
island of Formosa, and an end to bans 
on trade with the West. 

It’s all raising serious new questions 
for policy makers at home in the U.S. 
Are American youths to be used in 
combat, then written off if captured by 
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aUeied Press 
“OPERATION GLORY" 
The exchange of war dead continues 


Communists? Can U.S. afford not to 
stand behind its men in uniform, not to 
go to any lengths to get them back if 
held illegally by the Communists? Just 
what can this country do, as a practical 
matter, to force the return of its serv- 
icemen still held as prisoners long after 
war's end? 

Twenty-one or more Americans, mean- 
while, are becoming the forgotten men 
of the Korean war. All are languish- 
ing in Communist prison camps in a 
supposed time of peace. Pictures mailed 
back show that they have lost con- 
siderable weight. Letters hint strongly 
at forced indoctrination, familiar to war- 
time victims of the Communists’ brain- 
washing technique. Official protests, thus 
far, have gotten nowhere. How high a 
price will be asked for their release still 
remains to be seen. 
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S$ PERSONNEL TO MOVE 


Give Them the Service You'd 
Choose for Yourself ! 








EASY FOR THEM * Mayflower takes over the whole job... 


even to laying the rugs, assembling beds and lamps, and arrang- 
ing the furniture so that their new home is immediately livable. 





SAFE FOR THEIR POSSESSIONS - mMayriower has 


developed the safest methods, materials, and equipment to protect 

everything, even the most fragile breakable. It will pay your 

company to consult Mayflower whenever you have moves to make! 
Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 


AERO 


] Mayflowe 


Cyeulad Frew 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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The old-time miner got his ore by the shovelful. 
Today, at the controls of huge power shovels, 
he can scoop as much as 17 tons at once. 





weve only scrilched the surface 


THE FULL EXTENT OF COPPER RESERVES in the U. S. has never been 
established. Huge open pit mining operations are literally moving 
mountains of copper ore, and yet the copper industry’s capacity to 
serve America’s manufacturers increases year by year. 


That is because constantly improving techniques, such as power 
shovels that scoop up to 17 tons in a bucketful, turn immense bodies 
of what was once considered just rock into multi-million dollar mining 
projects. Today, copper is being extracted profitably from ores with an 
average metal content of only 0.85%. As the grade of ore which can be 
mined commercially becomes lower, copper reserves are multiplied. 
These factors, together with further exploration of present sites, and 
new discoveries, are progressively extending our copper supplies. 


Current projects in the United States alone will provide a net increase 
in productive capacity of %4 million tons of copper annually by 1956. 
This is a gain of more than 25% over 1953 figures. Similarly, substantial 
increases are being reported from foreign sources, thus satisfying the 
growing world demand and making more copper available for U. S. 
import. In addition to this primary copper, steady increases in scrap 
receipts are further adding to the total copper supply. 

In the search for both quality and economy, American industry 
has found that it pays to use copper and brass. Ease of fabrication, high 
conductivity of heat and electricity, corrosion resistance, and a host of 
other desirable qualities simplify production problems and produce a 
handsome, durable product. This unique combination of properties has 
resulted in a steady increase in copper consumption. Except for tem- 
porary disturbances, to which any industry is subject, the output of 
copper has always been ample to satisfy these demands. 

Every day brings new developments made possible by copper and 
copper alloys. From the heart of an atom smasher and the huge gener- 
ators and heat exchangers of nuclear power stations to the multitude 
of electrical and electronic gadgets which makes modern life so pleas- 
ant, copper continues to hold the key to progress. We’ve only scratched 
the surface. 


Ask your supplier how copper and brass can help you. 


Easy to machine, Welds readily... 
form, draw, stamp, excellent for soldering 





polish, plate, etc. and brazing. 





If all the copper ore in the U. S. were placed in one huge 
pile it would look something like this. As a rule, reserves 
have been mapped out precisely only at the site of mining 


require. There is no indication that a limit is being ap- 


tain U. S. mine production at a high level indefinitely. 

For instance, there are eleven new copper mining 
projects, both open pit and underground, which will be 
put in operation by 1956. Six of them have already started 
production. An estimated net of 250,000 tons of copper 
will be added to annual domestic mine capacity. The 
known reserves of these projects alone total over one 
billion tons of ore. 








All these projects will be in 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Silver Bell, Arizona ........... 
White Pine, Michigan ....... 
Yerington, Nevada ........... 


geen acwaats 33,000 ........ Operating 





| operation by 1956 


Planned Production— Start of 

Project Tons Copper per year Operation 

Copper Cities, AriZOn]a .........0..00000 ZZ SOO ssiciex. Operating 

operations and then only to the extent immediate plans Deep Raih; Nevada <.:...iiecss.0s0cisec0e EGO oie sivicceceutee 1955 
Greater Butte Project, Montana .... 45,000 ........ Operating 

proached and reserves of ore appear adequate to main- Kimbley Pit; NeVGGRG 200.0600 ..000c00000 F000 .ccssuc: Operating 
Lavender Pit, Arizona <....00...ss0s00000 38,000: ;......: Operating 

Miami Extension, Arizona ..........00+ LEDS... itncias 1955 

Osceola Mine, Michigan ..............+. TOO. astcd. 1955 

San Manuel, AriZona .........0.ccceeeeeees PRENIN Sa upp asicannceee 1956 


5 okebatahveay 18,000 ........Operating 


35,000... Early 1955 
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NOW 
EVERY FABRIG YOU CAN NAME 
TAKES ON UNHEARD-OF TALENTS! 


FABRIcushon 


PROCESS PATENTED 


FABRIC-TO-FOAM WEDDED FOREVER 


@ It adds the magic of built-in foam rubber to fabrics 
of any fibre in any construction! 


and look what happens! 





d: Gordon Lippincott, leading industrial designer, says: 


“From the functional point of view, this material’s perform- 





Crest FABRIcushoned card table cover lies flat, can’t slip— ance is exciting. We can create striking new concepts, 
. . . . . ” 
yet needs no straps or binding! Cards are a cinch to pick up— and expect them to take wear for many years to come! 


and the beautiful surface wears far longer. 


Now your products can acquire new 
sales appeal. You can endow them 
with fabrics of thrilling new beauty 
and texture... fabrics that refuse to 
wrinkle, hold their shape...can be 
water-resistant yet breathe ! 

Entirely new fabrics, each with a 
new cushioning quality! 


This wonderworker that can turn 
your designers’ dreams into realities 
is FABRIcushon — your choice in 
fabrics wedded forever to foam by 
: “ fis » the patented ANDAL® process. And 
See America’s finest cars exqui- Don’t worry! FABRIcushon up- New shoes by Selby are now FABRIcushon can be worked as 
sitely carpeted in FABRIcushon. holstery takes the punishment! It FABRIcushoned for this season’s easily as ordinary fabric. Write for 
A joy to ride in, a thrill to step into, stays beautiful longer, outlives or- stylish embossed look —and for deti i] | t cases hcittingen 
a pleasure to show your friends! dinary fabric as much as 8 to 1! snug, cooler- breathing comfort! etails how to use it in your business. 


i 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK... ~~ h n 
For further information write ¥ ae ve FE AB R Ic US on 


process CU: edded fo 
ANDREWS-ALDERFER CO., 1055 HOME AVE., AKRON, OHIO. 
Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, fabric-to-foam wedded 


New York, St. Louis, London, Mexico City, Toronto 











*Trade Mark, A. A. Co. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


WASHINGTON. ...PARIS....LONDON....SEOUL....TOKYO.... 





>> Premier Mendés-France had two very practical reasons for visiting the 
U.S. He wanted to nail down more arms orders for French factories, and he 
wanted to make sure of heavy, continuing U.S. aid to France in Indo-China. 


>> Mr. Mendés-France has been troubled because the U.S., so far this fiscal 
year, has placed only 15 million dollars in new arms orders with French in- 
dustry. The French expect at least 115 million dollars' worth during the year. 
The French ask: Why the delay? When will U.S. turn on the green light? 





>> But in Paris, as U.S. officials look into the situation..... 

Quality of arms produced by some French plants is being sharply criticized 
by U.S. inspectors. Delivery has in certain cases been slow. Backlog of orders 
is big--around 600 million dollars' worth of stuff on order, yet to be produced. 

‘In Washington, as a result, there iS somewhat more interest in how France 
delivers on current orders than in handing out a flock of new orders. 

Key question is whether France's Parliament will actually vote to rearm 
West Germany. U.S. may wait a bit to see how this question is answered. 











>> There's also the big problem of U.S. aid to the French in Indo-China. 

French troops have to be paid. Premier Mendés-France hoped the U.S. would 
be in a mood to contribute handsomely. Costs, even if troop strength is cut 
during the year from 150,000 men down to 100,000 men, may leave France's budget 
500 million dollars in the hole. U.S. is invited to take over this deficit. 

As it is, apart from military aid, U.S. is spending about 40 million dol- 
lars to move 500,000 refugees from Communist-held North Vietnam to South Vietnam, 
and planning to spend another 100 million or so for economic aid in the area. 

Mendés-France, facing trouble in getting his budget through Parliament, 
hopes the U.S. will come to his aid in time to keep him in office. 

Washington officials, however, first want a clearer idea of how to save 
South Vietnam, and how much it will cost, before paying more of France's bills. 











>> Conservative victory in an important by-election in England is taken as a 
Sign that the Churchill Government is definitely popular, may be in no rush to 
set a British general election before late in 1955 or maybe sometime in 1956. 

Many politicians have believed Labor would win a general election if held 
soon. But Sir Winston's victory in a closely contested district gives him more 
room to maneuver, to pick the election day that looks best for his party. 


>> As U.S. enters a new phase in its relations with Soviet Russia, trying 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


out “peaceful coexistence," question is how Communists behave while “coexisting.* 
To give you just a few indications of what to expect..... 
Indonesia: Odds are the Communists may soon control Indonesia's Army. 
Formosa: Communist build-up and threats to invade Formosa continue. 
Communist China: There are hints in Paris, London, Tokyo of new pressure 

for trade with Communist China, U.S. recognition, admission to United Nations. 
French North Africa: Leader of nationalist extremists in Algeria, where 

a new wave of terrorism has begun, is now identified as an old Moscow hand. 
Finland: Moscow is maneuvering to force Finns into full military alliance. 








Moscow's fifth column is staying on the job in France, Italy--everywhere. 

The Kremlin apparently interprets "peaceful coexistence" to mean Communist 
infiltration, subversion and pressure as uSual. War talk is shushed, gestures 
of friendship are made, but Moscow's bad-neighbor policy isn't really changed. 





>> In Seoul, President Syngman Rhee has finally agreed with U.S. on a program 
of aid to South Korea, but on terms Mr. Rhee is not very happy about. 

In total dollars, this new U.S. aid program comes to 700 million dollars 
for the fiscal vear, or more than U.S. is currently allocating to any other 
country. Military aid is to total 450 million; economic aid, 250 million. 











>> Terms insisted on by U.S. negotiators, agreed to in Seoul, are these: 
Union of North and South Korea by peaceful means, not by war, is set forth 
as a goal. President Rhee's threat to “march north" gets no U.S. blessing. 
Arms aid is for reserve divisions, not for “souping up" existing troops. 
Aid dollars are to be exchanged for Korean currency at "realistic" rates, 
not at official rates which have been far below the actual market. 
Japanese goods are to be bought with these U.S. aid dollars whenever bids 
from Japan are lowest. South Korea is warned against any boycott of Japan. 
South Korea's economy, the new agreement says, must now be put in order. 
This means fighting inflation, taking some steps toward a balanced budget. 











>> U.S. negotiators didn't get this agreement without a struggle. Mr. Rhee's 
aides argued and balked for nearly four months before signing up. 

President Rhee had hoped for a free hand in spending the U.S. dollars. He 
wanted no Japanese goods. He asked for a bigger, stronger combat force as well 
as reserve divisions. He scoffed at talk of peaceful unification of Korea. 

U.S., in effect, said this: The Korean war is over. U.S. is not going to 
war to unify Korea. U.S. has responsibility for Japan as well as South Korea, 
and is not going to let South Koreans undermine Japan's recovery. U.S. dollars, 
dispensed rather freely in the past, are now to have strings attached. 

The U.S. has begun to get tough with Syngman Rhee. Washington seems to be 
saying that Mr.. Rhee now needs the U.S. more than the U.S. needs Mr. Rhee. 





>> Tokyo's welcome for Premier Yoshida, on his return from the U.S., included 
more brickbats than flowers. Yoshida's pro-U.S. record hasn't helped him. 
The politicans are after Yoshida's scalp. The press is firing away at him. 
Yoshida's own party is split. It's a tossup whether Yoshida can win this round. 
And yet, there's grudging respect for some results of Yoshida's trip. ‘ 
U.S. aid, it's beginning to be noticed, is directed at Japan's economic 
revival more than at rearmament. To most Japanese, this is how they want it. 
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Announcing the new. 


DeSoto for 55 





Two mighty V-8's. In the foreground the fabulous FIREFLITE, a brand-new De Soto 200 hp. series. At left is the famous FIREDOME — now at a new low price—185 hp. 


Styled for Tomorrow 


Barely five feet high, the De Soto for °55 is longer, wider, 
and lower than ever before. Note the forward-looking 
freshness in every line. Styled for tomorrow, the new 
De Soto creates a “first” in modern cars. Truly a car that 
will stay in style as long as you drive it. 

Have you favorite colors? Choose from fifty-five com- 
binations of vigorous reds, frosty blues, greens, an artist’s 
range of pastels. 

Look again! See that curved New Horizon wrap-around 
windshield with its smart new Sun Cap. It is swept back 
to give you 20 per cent more glass area for maximum 
visibility. You see as never before. 


New elegance, new interiors 


Swing open the door of this superb new car. Exquisite 
fabrics and glamorous hues are gently contrasted with 
sparkling metal trims. Silky nylons, new sculptured 
weaves, genuine leathers, sponge-rubber-backed nylon 
carpets! Each color combination is harmoniously created 
to enhance De Soto’s fresh new look. 


Drive the new De Soto! You'll find every control located 
for utmost convenience. Moved out of your way to the 
dash is the new Flite control shift lever. And the new 
extra-wide pendulum-type brake pedal is suspended from 
above for fast, easy action. 


A new V8 at a lower price 


Here’s more welcome news! The new Firedome series 
comes to you at a new, lower price. At the same time, 
this beauty cf a car packs extra horsepower . . . now 
185 hp., to be exact. New this year, also, is the fabulous 
Fireflite . . . De Soto’s 200 hp. V-8 luxury series. 

De Soto leads, too, in automatic features. Optional 
equipment includes Full-Time Power Steering, Power 
Brakes, Four-Way-Power Front Seat, and Air Conditioning. 


DESOTO 


STYLED FOR TOMORROW 



































Youll have to find out 
for yourself 


It’s pretty difficult, in pictures and words, to 
tell you about the new All-Nylon Cord Tubeless 
Double Eagle. 


Unfortunately, you can’t get in a picture and 
drive even the few miles needed to appreciate 
the world’s finest tire in its new tubeless form. 


In words, perhaps the best we can do is just to 
make a note of these facts: The new All-Nylon 
Cord Tubeless Double Eagle is the finest passen- 
ger car tire built today. It offers advantages in 
tubeless construction greater than any other 


tubeless tire in the world. It introduces a new 
concept of blowout and puncture protection. 

One reason for this is, of course, Goodyear’s 
exclusive Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon Cord. 

Worthy of mention, we believe, are the su 
perior mileage of its deeper, tougher tread and the 
superior safety of its Resist-a-Skid tread design. 

Other than this, all we can do is to invite you 
to use new Tubeless Double Eagle Tires on 
your own car. You'll find they belong, we’re 
sure. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


New All-Nylon Cord 
Tubeless Double Eagle by 


GOODFYEAR 


Dhe wows firedt Lire. » OY gretled J 


Double Eagle, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





® Putting Ideas to Work Through Chemistry 
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ot Confore 


Through the modern magic of peroxy- 
gen chemicals, the buoyant cushion- 
ing support of foam rubber brings 
® restful relaxation into every phase of 
our daily lives. In seats, cushions, pillows, mattresses, 
and countless other comfort items, the frothy air- 
filled texture of foam latex is induced by the use of 
Becco hydrogen peroxide, produced by the Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Company, a division of FMC. 
During the production process, Becco’s hydrogen 
peroxide releases pure oxygen which embubbles 
latex “batter; leaving billions of tiny intercon- 
nected air-cells—the “foam” in foam rubber. This 
is but one of many examples of how FMC puts 
ideas to work in chemistry. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL | 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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An initial step in foam rubber produc- 
tion—Becco hydrogen peroxide is added 
to a ‘batter’ of liquid latex to form 
billions of air-cells in the final foam 
product. 

COCSCC CHEESE EEEEEEESSELEEEEEE 


DIVISIONS : Bolens Products « Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean +» Mechanical Foundries » Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex « Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 


Westvaco Chlor-Alkali » Westvaco Mineral Products « Fairfield Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES : Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. 
« Simplex Packaging Machinery « Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Chicago Pump « Oakes Mfg. Co. * Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. « Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 
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HARLES E. WILSON, the Secretary of 

Defense, has been making some 
basic and tradition-shattering decisions 
about U.S. military policy, reaching 
conclusions that now are beginning to 
stir up controversies all over again. 

Mr. Wilson agrees with those military 
strategists who hold that war, if it comes, 
will be brief, air power paramount, the 
use of foot soldiers limited, the need 
for elaborate industrial mobilization re- 
duced. On that» basis, he believes that 
money can be saved, that it costs less 
to prepare for such a war than to 
make ready for the prolonged fighting 
the nation knew in World Wars I and II. 

A high-level effort to attain a 
bipartisan approach to these issues 
is being made. But Democrats in 
Congress are asking pointedly 
whether Mr. Wilson’s policies pro- 
vide enough defense, whether se- 
curity is being sacrificed to 
Republican budget consciousness. 
In addition, the Senate Republican 
Floor Leader, William F. Knowland, 
is calling for a congressional re- 
view of both defense and foreign 
policies. 

Predictions are that committees 
of the new Congress, presumably 
to be under Democratic control, 
will subject the Secretary to some 
rough questioning, of the type al- 
ready being heard, on his decisions 
and his policies. Fundamentally, 
these reflect themselves in a new 
way of dividing the defense budg- 
et between the services. 

“Equal slice’ concept. In the 
past it became customary to give 
each service roughly an equal 
share of the defense dollar. Any 
deviation brought loud protests 
from the service that was slighted 
and from its supporters in Con- 
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Next War: Long or Short, 
And How Ready Is U.S.? 


Mr. Wilson steps into the middle of a growing 
argument over how best to prepare for war. Deci- 
sions have been made that change methods and 
planning, draw criticism in Congress. 


gress. But now the equal-division idea 
has been abandoned. 

If air power is to dominate any new 
war, the reasoning goes, the Air Force 
and the air arm of the Navy must re- 
ceive first consideration. As a_ result, 
although total defense spending has fall- 
en from 43.3 billion dollars to 35. bil- 
lions in two years, the spending budget 
for the Air Force actually has increased 
over what it was. Total Navy appropria- 
tions are down, but ot those for the 
naval air service. 

It is the Army that has suffered. Its 
spending budget for the year ended 
June 30, 1953, for example, was 16.3 





—Wide World 


SECRETARY WILSON WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Congress will have a lot of questions 


NEWS # Big Decisions 
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billion dollars, to 11.9 billions for the 
Navy and 15.1 for the Air Force. For 
the year to end June 30, 1955, the Army 
will spend 9.2 billions, the Navy 10.3 
and the Air Force 15.5. The budget for 
1955-56 is expected to run about the 
same. 

The treatment of the Army under Mr. 
Wilson’s formula is causing some uneasi- 
ness in Congress. Some members wonder 
whether the importance of the foot sol- 
dier has sunk to the extent of his place 
in the budget. They ask: How can the 
nation be sure of a short war, and is our 
power sufficient in any case? The whole 
defense problem was discussed at the 
November 17 White House meet- 
ing of congressional leaders of 
both parties. 

Mr. Wilson’s formula also is ap- 
plied to industry. In a short war, 
with a quick decision by atom or 
hydrogen bombs, all equipment 
used would have to be on hand at 
the outset. In the past the nation 
has taken years to gear its gigantic 
industrial system to war produc- 
tion. There would not be time for 
that, it is estimated, in any new 
war. 

Consequently, the number of 
companies under contract for de- 
fense production has been consid- 
erably reduced. Mr. Wilson’s ef- 
fort, as some at the Pentagon see 
it, has been to narrow the base to 
the most efficient producers and 
supply these with orders that keep 
them in continuous operation. 
Those squeezed out are protesting, 
and so, too, are their Congressmen. 

In command. Meanwhile, the 
Secretary of Defense, now 64, has 
taken complete command at the 
Pentagon. He is not awed, it is 

(Continued on page 72) 
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- INDUSTRY 


IF YOU 
WANT TO 
SETTLE WHERE 


MOST 


Peaneyivania has the greatest concen- 
tration of wealth, skills, production and 
markets in the world. Its sea, lake, and 
river ports, super-highways, its 12,000 
miles of railroad, its 168 interconnected 
. all put the U.S.A. and world 


markets virtually at its doorstep. Penn- 


airports . . 


sylvania’s 1014 million people have an 
annual purchasing power of more than 
$16 billion, and its productive manpower 
is the best in the country, with 87% of 
all skills represented. If you plan to 
relocate or decentralize, consider this 


State’s many advantages. 
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PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 


ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 





Write in confidence for further information ... 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_) COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (B-6), HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Military likes some of 
Mr. Wilson’s changes . . . 


said, by the high brass of the services. 
nor by the heads of businesses who come 
clamoring for contracts. As a former 
president of General Motors he has been, 
and in his present job is, a businessman 
bigger than any of them. 

At the Pentagon, Mr. Wilson is con- 
sidered a boss who sets high standards, 
He takes nothing for granted. He asks 
questions, reflects, makes the decisions. 
He leans heavily on both his military 
and civilian staff, but demands that his 
assistants prove the worth of their rec- 
ommendations. 

Among those close to the situation 
there is general agreement that Mr. 
Wilson, the engineer and veteran pro- 
duction man, has improved general op- 
erations, made them more businesslike. 
Procedural tangles have been unsnarled, 
responsibility fixed through extensive re- 
organization. 

As an example, Mr. Wilson insisted 
that all services reduce the number of 
their support forces and so free more 
men for combat assignments, without 
increasing total personnel. This has 
brought results. At the end of World 
War II, the Army assigned only 43 per 
cent of its soldiers to combat units. Now, 
that figure is close to 52 per cent and in 
another year may reach 62. 

The Secretary has applied his indus- 
trial experience to procurement in sev- 
eral ways. He has pushed the services 
away from demanding more than they 
really need in fear that, whatever they 
ask, they will get something less. Realis- 
tic requirement schedules have reduced 
interservice budget wrangling. 

The result is, too, that requirements 
are more in line with factory capacities. 
Businessmen report they are better sat- 
isfied with procedures for awarding 
contracts and for setting high-standard 
performance requirements. New meth- 
ods, introduced by Mr. Wilson, also give 
industry a better idea of what to expect 
from year to year. 

Stabilizing of procurement is said to 
have contributed to lower prices to the 
Government. The cost of a medium tank, 
for instance, is down about one third 
since late 1952. The fact that making 
tanks is likely to be a continuous process 
as the machines wear out and as new 
developments arrive encourages the bid- 
der to offer a lower figure than if the 
prospect is for one or two small orders. 

Military men, by and large, are sat- 
isfied that most of the changes have 
improved efficiency. And Mr. Wilson's 
friends in the Administration think his 
record has been overlooked by the public, 
obscured by his occasional remarks that 
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. . . Secretary pushes his 
ideas, even with President 


have caused political hubbubs in Wash- 
ington and across the country. 

Secretary and President. A case in 
point is the now-famous “bird dog” and 
“kennel-fed dog” reference to the unem- 
ployed that came late in the recent cam- 
paign. President Eisenhower came at once 
to the Secretary's defense. A principal 
effect of the incident was to reveal the 
close and continuing association between 
the two. Theirs is a relationship of mu- 
tual trust and close friendship. 

White House aides say the President 
admires the rugged outspokenness that 
occasionally has gotten the Secretary into 
political difficulties. These aides add that 
the President, besieged by favor seekers 
since his days as a general, admires a 
man who says what he thinks, no matter 
what the consequences. Mr. Eisenhower, 
the same sources say, likes a fighter. 

“Wilson is a fighter,” one source adds. 
“There is no question about that. When 
he has an idea, he goes after it hammer 
and tongs. He even has tried to change 
the President’s mind on firm policy 
decisions reached after hours of delibera- 
tion.” 

There also is a mutual bond in that 
neither Mr. Wilson nor the President is 
a politician. This is pictured as making it 
easier for them to think alike as issues 
arise. 

Mr Wilson briefs the President on de- 
fense matters every Monday, sees him at 
National Security Council and Cabinet 
meetings each week. And there are fre- 
quent unpublicized meetings as_ well. 
The President, with his own vast military 
experience, knows what the Secretary 
is doing and backs him in it. 

The test. Most military men obviously 
feel that, within the established financial 
limits, the services are better armed, 
equipped and trained than ever before 
in peacetime. But there always is an ar- 
gument as to whether the financial ceil- 
ings are high enough. 

It often is remarked that no nation 
can be fully prepared, that there must 
be some calculated risks. Mr. Wilson’s 
calculated risk is that war would be brief, 
and present force levels and appropria- 
tions sufficient. Only actual war, it is 
said, could prove him right or wrong. But 
meanwhile, regardless of what happens 
in Congress, the Secretary is standing 
by his much-disputed decisions. 


For the apprehensions some Senators 
feel about the level of U.S. military 
strength, together with debate on “‘co- 
existence’’ and related comments by the 
President and Secretary Dulles, see 
Page 74. 
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ClARKH 


..- Or truck-loads of groceries 


One man on that big MICHIGAN tractor shovel in the top picture 
can bite off 8,000 lbs. of crushed stone each time he digs the bucket 
into a pile. Yet this 133-horsepower machine is as easy to drive as the 
family car; it has power brakes, power steering and a torque converter 
transmission. The little battery-powered POWRWORKER (bottom 
picture) enables its operator to move a tremendous volume of gro- 


.ceries through crowded warehouses to waiting delivery trucks. Both of 


these machines are Clark-built and Clark-engineered to move materials 


with the least effort, at the least expense. 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. 


For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 


EQUIPMENT 
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U.S. Leaders Debate = 


WHAT TO DO NEXT ABOUT RUSSIA 


A big debate is shaping up in this country 
over how to handle the Soviets at this stage 
of the “cold war.” 

Questions that are being asked: Should the 


United States try to find new ways of getting | 
Saey oe Sener > ee 


a lead in the atom race, while the U.S. re- 
laxes? a ae ie 

In what follows you can read the U.S. Sen- 
ate debate on the subject, including the 


are “raging pee saan steer Know- _- 








KNOWLAND: U.S. MUST BEWARE OF REDS’ “’PEACE” 


Following is the statement of Senator Knowland and 
accompanying debate on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
Nov. 15, 1954: 


Senator Knowland: Mr. President . . . Grave problems 
and dangers confront our republic, and they are of far greater 
importance than the pending business before the Senate. We 
must keep matters in their proper perspective. 

Are “coexistence” and “atomic stalemate” synonymous 
terms? If they are not, just what is the difference? Is the for- 
mer merely an inevitable prelude to the latter? And what of 
our foreign policy and our defense policy when such an atomic 
stalemate takes place? Does not atomic stalemate mean in- 
evitable Communist nibbling aggression, rather than peace in 
our time? How many years remain when we still have some 
initiative left? These are some of the basic questions before 
the Government and the people of the United States. 

Certainly they are so important and the results of the de- 
cisions made are so far-reaching that the Congress and the 
American people must be taken into the confidence of the 
Administration. 

No matter what the decisions are in the elections of 


1956, a Republican Administration and a Democratic- 
controlled Congress in the months immediately ahead 


share a heavy responsibility for the survival of this repub- 
lic, and the possibility of a free world of free men hangs 
in the balance. 

The civilizations that flourished and died in the past had 
opportunities for a limited period of time to change the course 
of history. Sooner or later, however, they passed “the point of 
no return” and the decisions were no longer theirs to make. 

Coexistence and atomic stalemate will result in ultimate 
Communist victory. Unless one believes that the men in the 
Kremlin have completely changed their long-term strategy of 
ultimately having a Communist world, and no longer follow 
the doctrine that, in order to achieve their ends, anything is 
allowable, including deception and treachery, we must face 
the fact that the Communist concept of peaceful coexistence 
means that the United States or other free nations of the 
world will be allowed to exist only until Communism is able 
to subvert them from within or destroy them by aggression 
from without. 

It is my belief that the Soviet Union is advancing the 
Trojan horse of coexistence only for the purpose of gaining 


74 


sufficient time to accomplish what we may term atomic stale- 
mate. When would they hope to accomplish this objective? 
The target date is probably between 1957 and 1960. 

There is some fallacious thinking that when that point ar- 
rives the world will have gained a stalemate peace because 
neither side will then dare to use or threaten to use its atomic 
power against the other. At that point, so the reasoning runs, 
the two great world powers, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, will checkmate and immobilize each other and a 
sort of troubled peace will settle down over the balance of 
the world. 

Certainly we must face up to the fact that the superiority 
the United States has today in a stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons and the means of delivering them will be checkmated, 
and the nations which today are toying with neutralism will 
be actively proclaiming it. 

Let us examine the possibility then of even a troubled 
peace. It is more likely that at that point, when the free world 
has become paralyzed and immobilized by the realization 
that the United States and the Soviet Union could act and re- 
act one upon the other with overwhelming devastation, that 
the men in the Kremlin will see their best opportunity to 
start with what for the want of a better term I will call “opera- 
tion nibbling,” wherein they will seek to take over the pe- 
ripheral nations bite by bite. 

At that point, through the capitals of what remain of our 
anxious allies and with loud voices from the neutralists, as 
well as from sources in our own country, will rise the an- 
guished cry, “Should we risk all-out atomic war for Iran, 
Sweden, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, India, Finland, Burma, and 
so forth?” 

“For, after all,” the argument will run, “we have no treaty 
obligations to them.” Then they will start down through our 
smaller allies first to soften us up. These will not all be nib- 
bled at once, but will be spaced out so that as each country 
passes behind the Iron Curtain, it will increase the despair 
of the other victims and the paralysis of the nations which 
might be willing to resist. 

Since stalemate would put the Soviet Union itself off limits, 
the intended victim of the aggression could only look forward 
to a localized war within their own frontiers with the destruc- 
tion of life and property that would entail. Since there 
would be no hope of restraining this new type of Soviet ag- 
gression by placing the body of the octopus in danger; these 
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nations individually, one by one, might prefer to accept 
Soviet terms rather than even call on the West for aid. 

Before our eyes the people of the United States would see 
nation after nation nibbled away and when the realization 
finally dawned that this policy would inevitably result in our 
country becoming a continental Dienbienphu in a Com- 
munist-totalitarian world, the chances of our winning such 
a struggle would be so lessened and the Soviet world so 
extended that they then would be prepared for an all-out 
challenge to us wherein we would be allowed the choice to 
surrender or die. 

It seems to me that the responsible committees of the Con- 
gress should promptly summon the State and Defense officials 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to fully inquire into our foreign 
and defense policy to find out where, in their judgment, it will 
take us and whether this clear and present danger which ap- 
pears to me to exist is such that a basic change in the direction 
of our policy is warranted. 

Time is running out and I would remind the Senate that 
in this day and age of the airplane and the atomic weapon 
time is not necessarily on the side of the free world. 

* 2 ed 

Senator Douglas [Paul Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois]: .. . I 
hope the Senator from California will not regard the ques- 
tion which I am about to put as being politically motivated, 
but I should like to ask whether the contention made in the 
midst of the recent political campaign by many members of 
a great political party that we will never favor having our 
troops fight on foreign soil is not a declaration which, if 
adhered to, would tie the hands of America behind her back 
and reduce the maximum resistance of the free world to 
Communist aggression. 

Senator Knowland: I will say to the Senator, without being 
partisan, because I think when a danger confronts our nation 
we should view it as. Americans and not as partisans, that 
there may have been statements made by individuals on 
both sides which, from a national policy point of view, were 
not helpful. I have never believed that we should take such 
a position, but that this nation should take whatever action 
our national interests might require at a time when a chal- 
lenge might be confronting us in the world. 

Senator Douglas: I will say to the Senator that I com- 
pletely agree with him. It is the standard which I certainly 
try to follow. 

But is there not a real obligation that candidates and par- 
ties should not, for the sake of temporary political advantage, 
take positions which might endanger the security of the coun- 
try, and, indeed, the security of the entire world? 

Senator Knowland: The Senator is correct. That should 
apply to both parties, and all persons concerned. 

Senator Douglas: Is there not a further lesson to be 
learned both from the experience of the past few months 
and something which I think is implicit in what the Senator 
has said, namely, that if we reach a state of atomic stalemate, 
in which each side has available terrible weapons but each side 
is also afraid to use them lest they precipitate an atomic war, 
the whole world is exposed to the danger of being involved 
by the piecemeal extension of Communism to outlying areas 
of the world, but which rapidly eat into the very center. 

Senator Knowland: That is what I was trying to out- 
line on the floor, because that situation makes almost in- 
evitable the Communist conquest of what remains of the 
free world. 

Senator Douglas: I quite agree with the Senator. Is it not 
true, therefore, that we should not endanger the strength of 
our ground forces because it is the great merit of these forces 
that they can deal with local circumstances, restrain aggres- 
sion, and yet minimize the danger of the expansion of a lo- 
cal struggle into a world-wide conflict? 
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Senator Knowland: In that regard it seems to me that 
would be a matter to which the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
responsible officers in the Government, including the Con- 
gress, should pay attention. I think, whether we speak of 
ground forces, air forces, or naval forces, we should take into 
consideration the totals available, consider our present allies, 
those who are apt to stand up when the chips are down, and 
what would be available in each category under a given set 
of circumstances. I do not think we necessarily have to limit 
it to what is available in the United States of America alone, 
assuming that we have allies who are prepared to stand with 
us. I think the further the Soviet Union moves along toward 
this condition of atomic stalemate the more apt they may be 
gradually to move some of our present allies—at least, there 
is danger of it—from a position of toying with neutrality to 
a position where they would jump over into the neutrality 
category. 

Senator Douglas: I am not trying to force a confession 
from the Senator regarding the wisdom or lack of wisdom of 
recent military policy, but I think the Senator is in general 
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correct, and, in the light of his own proposition, it seems to 
me it was a great mistake for us to have reduced the armed 
strength of our ground forces from 20 to 17 divisions, I think 
we needed all those 20 divisions, and that the reduction of 
3 divisions distinctly decreased our striking power and, there- 
fore, led, by the force of example, to a net reduction in the 
total fighting strength of the free world. I say that without 
any reflection upon the motives of those who urged this de- 
crease, but since we shall shortly be passing upon a new mili- 
tary budget, and in view of that fact and in view of the gen- 
eral policy which the Senator from California has, I think, 
stated very well, I think we should build up our armed de- 
fense instead or reducing it. Otherwise we are likely to be 
lulled to sleep. 
Ye o oO 

Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri]: . . . Does not the Senator from California believe that 
as things are now going, this country is, or shortly will be, in 
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the same relative strength as against the Communists as the 
British found themselves to be against the Nazis in the late 
1930s? 

Senator Knowland: I think there is that danger, which 
neither the Government nor the people of the United States 
dare ignore, except at their peril. 

° °° ° 

Senator Symington: With reference to the question of new 
missiles, atomic mutations, we now are at the point where, 
as far as I know, all distinguished military leaders believe it 
would be possible to almost destroy a country within a mat- 
ter of hours or days. If that be true, would not the distin- 
guished Majority Leader agree that we must now prepare 
differently than we did before? Previously we prepared, sup- 
ported by the two oceans, to win a long war, if such a war 
was forced upon us. 

In that any future war will entail tremendous original 
destruction, would not the distinguished Majority Leader 
agree that we must be so strong in the future that we can pre- 
vent any war, instead of trying to be in the old position of 
being able only to win a long war? 


10 DAYS TO DECIDE A WAR? 


Senator Knowland: I think the Senator from Missouri is 
correct because it is entirely possible that when we approach 
the position of a so-called atomic stalemate, and recognize 
the utter ruthlessness of the men in the Kremlin, it is possible 
that the decisive phase might end within 10 days. 

Senator Symington: In other words, the only chance we 
have, unless we believe in the good faith and sincerity of 
the Communist leaders, is to have them know, if they attack 
us in this atomic age, regardless of the effect of their atomic 
attack, we will be so strong that we can get up and in turn 
destroy them. 

Senator Knowland: That is essential; but I think also it is 
essential that they be not allowed to expand their present 
strength to the point where they will have such overwhelm- 
ing numbers in manpower and resources that they can attack 
with calculated risk. 

Senator Symington: Recently I read an article signed by 
a reputable reporter in a reputable newspaper which said that, 
with respect to the policies of this country vis-a-vis Commu- 
nist China and Formosa, the Secretary of State and three 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt one way, while the 
fourth member of the Joint Chiefs felt another. The later de- 
cision made by the President was to go along with the fourth 
member. 

I do not know if that article is entirely correct, but I do 
know it was from a reputable reporter—and it said the reason 
for the opinion of the fourth member of the Joint Chiefs, 
with respect to not going ahead with a more positive policy, 
was that the United States Army was too weak to adopt such 
a policy. 

Would not the distinguished Majority Leader agree that if it 
be true our Army is too weak to go ahead with what the other 
three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought proper 
policy, the situation is indeed very serious, and is one which 
Congress should face promptly during the next session? 

Senator Knowland: If all the facts in the article were 
correct—and I am not at this point prepared to say that they 
were or were not correct—and if the weakness in the ground 
force was not made up by other strength available in ground 
troops, I would say the premise of the Senator from Missouri 
was correct. But I should want to have more facts than I 
presently have, based upon a newspaper article. 

° o oO 

Senator Symington: Many people have spoken about the 

reduction in the appropriation for the Air Force, in 1953, of 
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more than 5 billion dollars, this against the position of the 
joint Chiefs of Staff at that time. But few people realize that 
in 1954 the appropriation for the Army was reduced from 
some 12.8 billions to some 7.6 billions, which also represents 
a cut of more than 5 billions. 

Senator Knowland: Again, would not the Senator from 
Missouri agree, in that regard, that it would depend on 
where the cuts were made as to what the end result in fire- 
power was; whether the cuts were primarily in service troops 
or PX [post’ exchanges] troops, or whether they were in 
combat troops for front-line duty? 

I am certain the distinguished Senator, however, who 
served as Secretary of the Air Force, rather than as Secretary 
of the Army, was thoroughly familiar with all branches of 
the service, and knows that for a good many years there 
have been many more troops supporting front-line troops 
than is customary in other countries, and certainly far more 
than the Soviet Union has in the same category. 

Senator Symington: . . . As a result of a talk made recently 
in Miami by the Chief of Staff of the Army about the 
strength of the Army—and I thought it a very fine talk—I am 
worried about the strength of the Army. 

Just before Korea, in line with the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the final military appropriation 
was under $15 billion. After Korea, within 2 years, we were 
appropriating more than $60 billion. 

The last Administration recommended some $40 billion. 
That amount was cut in the first year of the present Admin- 
istration to $33 billion plus; then, as a result of the 1954 
action by this Congress, to $28 billion plus. 

It seems to me that if we are to be effective in our diplo- 
matic policies, which the distinguished Majority Leader has 
followed closely and with profound thought, we must nego- 
tiate from a base of military strength with that premise. 

Senator Knowland: I may say at this point, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, that I fully agree that the Soviet Un- 
ion will only recognize strength; and to negotiate from any 
basis other than strength would be to invite diplomatic, if not 
military, disaster. 

Senator Symington: With the premise which the Senator 
from California has so ably presented in his remarks, and with 
the premise of the figures stated, before we approve recom- 
mendations from the military this time, should we not give 
full consideration to what negotiating from relative weakness 
as against relative strength means to the future security of 
the country? 

Senator Knowland: | think the responsible committees of 
the House and Senate as rapidly as possible should go into 
these matters, and certainly everything should be done, con- 
sidering what I believe to be a present and imminent danger, 
to be certain that we are operating from a position of strength. 

oO oO °° 

Senator Fulbright [J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas]: 
I, of course, agree that adequate military preparation is 
essential. But I wonder why the Senator feels that under 
what he calls coexistence and atomic stalemate the Com- 
munists are bound to win. What leads the Senator to that 
conclusion? 


AFTER “ATOMIC STALEMATE’ — 


Senator Knowland: Reviewing again the remarks made, | 
think the problem is that there has been no indication that 
the Communist leopard has changed his spots. If that be 
correct—and I happen to believe it is, although I realize that 
men may honestly differ on that point—then it seems to me 
that the evident policy of the Soviet world is to gain a suffi- 
cient amount of time so that with the stockpiling of atomic 
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and hydrogen bombs they can achieve what I have called 
an atomic stalemate. Once having reached that point, then 
what I believe now to be a clear superiority on the part of 
this Government and the rest of the free world will have 
been lost. 

At that point, instead of bringing about a condition of 
peace, I think, to the contrary there will have been opened 
up a vast new opportunity for the men in the Kremlin to 
pursue what I have called a nibbling operation, because 
at that point, if the free world would not dare to attack the 
center of the power, which I have termed the body of the 
octopus, it would limit any action which they might take 
to the peripheral countries, which, one by one, would be 
under attack. 

Let us take Sweden as an example. Let us assume that the 
Russian Ambassador went to Sweden and said, “We demand 
that you yield to our terms to put in a coalition government. 
Unless you do, we are going to move Soviet forces across the 
frontier.” 

So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it would be able 
to proceed on the general theory that it would not be attacked 
on its own home base, and that any resistance offered by the 
free world would be offered by the sending of perhaps some 
Air Force elements and perhaps some ground forces to help 
Sweden. But from the Swedish point of view, Sweden would 
be limited to fighting on its own territory, perhaps with 
tactical-atomic weapons, rather than strategic-atomic weapons, 
perhaps with old-fashioned artillery, and the normal disloca- 
tions of war. So that Sweden would be faced with the pros- 
pect of suffering utter destruction, on a purely limited basis, 
without help in any effort to destroy the fountainhead of ag- 
gression. At that point the Government of Sweden might de- 
termine that it would rather risk a Communist government in 
Sweden than to have its land devastated without any hope of 
ever regaining its freedom. . 

That is the difficulty faced by such countries. I believe the 
men in the Kremlin would press their advantage in countries 
all around the periphery. I believe it would be found that in 
the neutralist capitals of the world, in the capitals of our 
allies, and, indeed, even in the United States, persons in the 
Government might say, “Why should we become involved 
in a war when atomic weapons might bring destruction to 
the United States?” I am assuming this would take place at 
the time of atomic stalemate, when Russia and the United 
States would be about in the same position so far as atomic 
weapons were concerned. People would say, “Why should we 
take that risk for a country which is 10,000 or 15,000 miles 
away from us?” 


“NIBBLING,” THEN ATTACK? 


Each time the Soviet Union succeeded in one of those 
peripheral adventures, more and more it would break the 
morale of the countries on the periphery, so that the next 
time they would be less likely to resist. In fact, they might 
even become so paralyzed that they would not even ask for 
the West to come to their assistance. 

Perhaps if the nibbling process were to be so spaced that 
it would not be too big a challenge to the United States and 
what was left of the free world, we might find that piece by 
piece the other nations were being taken away from the free 
world, so that we would be left with what would be the conti- 
nental Dienbienphu of the rest of the free world. 

At that point, when Russia had expanded its manpower re- 
sources, and industrial productivity, having reached the 
atomic-stalemate position, Russia might then determine that 
it could risk an all-out, Pearl-Harbor type of attack on this 
country, and if we responded in kind we would at least be 
thoroughly limited to the Soviet Union itself. In the mean- 
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time the Soviet Union would have gained the industrial po- 
tential, not only of the satellite nations which Russia now 
controls, but of other nations in Europe as well. 

That is a possibility which I think should be given con- 
sideration by all persons having positions of responsibility 
in the legislative and executive arms of the Government, as 
well as by the American people as a whole. 

Senator Fulbright: I agree with the Majority Leader that 
those persons should give consideration to the problem. I 
had assumed that the present Administration had given 
consideration to it. I know the matter has been very much in 
the minds of all of us in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It would seem to me, in view of what the Senator from 
California has said about the atomic stalemate, that he assumes 
that this country now has superiority, and that he is suggest- 
ing that perhaps we should use that superiority by attacking 
Russia now. 

Senator Knowland: No, I have not suggested that. 

Senator Fulbright: What is the alternative? I cannot see 
any other. 

Senator Knowland: I think the alternative is for this coun- 
try to make it clear that we cannot and will not stand for any 
further Communist expansion, and if Russia makes the chal- 
lenge of expansion, then I think we must face up to the full 
repercussions of deciding whether we should merely try to 
stop Russia on a purely local basis, or whether the body of 
the octopus should be brought under attack. 

Senator Fulbright: If I may pursue for a moment the 
question of expansion—the Senator from California realizes 
that Russia can expand by ways other than overt military 
aggression. I think we have made it fairly clear in Korea that 
we would not stand for any overt aggression. The policy was 
made clear to the world that we would not stand for any 
Communist overt aggression. 


“MISTAKES” IN KOREA 


Senator Knowland: If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to interrupt at that point. I repeat that I do not wish to 
get into a partisan discussion of the question, because it is 
too big a problem for that. People may honestly differ on 
the question, about what should have been done, and I know 
many persons who held positions of responsibility under the 
last Administration felt the same way, but I say most respect- 
fully that I think one of the great mistakes in history may 
have been that we limited our action to Korea, did not make 
use of the effectiveness of our strategic air arm, and left the 
munitions centers, the arsenals, the troop-concentration 
points, the rail networks, and the supply depots which were 
just across the Yalu in a sanctuary. We limited our activity to 
the area between the Yalu and wherever the point of combat 
happened to be, whether it was at the 38th parallel or at the 
Pusan perimeter. 

I am sure none of us want to see our country engaged 
in war, but in my opinion we must determine our policy. 
This is something which the people of the United States, 
as well as the Congress and the Executive, must think out 
well in advance. We must not have a policy which will en- 
gage us in a series of peripheral wars, limited entirely to 
countries which are the victims of aggression, whereas 
the aggressor could maintain himself in privileged sanc- 
tuaries, whether they were in Communist China or Com- 
munist Russia. 

Senator Fulbright: The point I was trying to make was 
not as to the policy or strategy we should adopt. We certainly 
gave a warning to the Soviets about the adoption on their 
part of a policy of overt aggression. The problem that con- 
cerns me so much is that there can be expansion by other 
means than by aggression, such as winning an election, or 
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subversion in neutralist countries, if one likes that term, which 
is the term used by the Majority Leader, or anywhere else 
where people have not made up their minds. I guess “neutral- 
ist” is as good a word to use as any. Such a policy as has been 
proposed would not reach people in those countries at all, 
and I think many persons feel there is a greater danger of 
Soviet expansion in that manner than there is of overt mili- 
tary expansion by force. 

Senator Knowland: I think the danger exists in both cate- 
gories. For instance, Czechoslovakia is just as much behind 
the Iron Curtain, although she was taken over by the Com- 
munists by a coup d’état, even though the Communists did 
not comprise as much as 20 per cent of the population, if 
that much, as if Russian divisions had crossed the frontier 
and seized the country. 

I happened to be in Czechoslovakia just before that coun- 
try lost its freedom. The pattern that was followed there was 
exactly the same pattern that had been followed earlier in 
Poland. In order to intimidate the people of the country, 
the Soviet Union had had maneuvers of their armored divi- 
sions along the Czechoslovakian-Polish frontier. Russia did 
not move a single tank across the frontier, but at precisely the 
time the local Communists were taking over Russia was hold- 
ing maneuvers, and the clear intimidation and blackmailing 
effect of those maneuvers were that if the local Communists 
did not succeed in their coup d'état the Communist forces 
would be prepared to move in and take over. 

So I quite agree with the Senator from Arkansas that sub- 
version from within may destroy freedom just as much as 
may aggression from without. I do not know that we have 
the final answer to that question, but I think we must face 
up to the problem. Otherwise we could lose all the countries 
on the periphery by the same method. 


PREVENTIVE-WAR QUESTION 


Senator Fulbright: It seems to me it would be unwise to 
leave the impression that we would favor engaging in a so- 
called preventive war, because that would be disastrous to 
our relations with the rest of the world. 

Senator Knowland: No, I think there is a difference be- 
tween a preventive war and an act whereby a nation, with- 
out justification, without an act of aggression having been 
committed against it, engages in a Pearl Harbor type of at- 
tack. I think there is a big difference between the latter 
and saying that the Communists cannot expect to have the 
hands of the free world tied with an assurance that if an ag- 
gression is committed by the Communists, our actions will be 
limited to the ground or territory of the victim of the ag- 
gression. We might or might not determine that it was in the 
interest of maintaining a free world of free men to take 
certain other action. Certainly we would not tell them in 
advance what the action would be. But Russia should not be 
allowed to proceed with any other aggression, either direct or 
indirect, with any feeling of security that our counteraction 
would be limited to the victim of the aggressor. 

Senator Fulbright: I was under the impression that that 
was the policy of the present Administration. That is what I 
understood the Secretary of State to mean when he talked 
about massive retaliation. It was with regard to any further 
overt aggression. 

Senator Knowland: Yes; but the Senator from Arkansas 
was not referring to overt aggression. I think the picture as 
regards overt aggression has been made fairly clear. The 
Senator had departed from the picture of overt aggres- 
sion and had begun talking about subversion from within. 
I had said that a country could lose its freedom just as 
much by subversion from within as by overt aggression 
from without. 
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Senator Fulbright: I do not quite understand the Senator, 
Would he go any further than the present Administration’s 
policy, expressed by Secretary Dulles—I assume with the ap- 
proval of the President—with regard to the matter of massive 
retaliation? Perhaps the Senator does not like that term. I 
understood the Senator to refer to a policy of warning po- 
tential aggressors that if any further aggression occurred we 
would hit them with our atomic bombs. Would the Senator 
go any further than that? 

Senator Knowland: Not unless they read into the state- 
ments of Mr. Dulles the interpretation that we would trans- 
late massive retaliation into atomic warfare. I do not think 
that necessarily follows. I think we will take whatever steps 
are necessary in the national interest, and to make sure that 
this nation does not lose its freedom and that we do not lose 
the free world. But we do not necessarily use an elephant 
gun in hunting rabbits. I think it all depends on what the 
situation is and what the determination of the Joint Chiefs 
and the responsible authorities is. 

The only point I have been making is that among some 
people abroad—and it may be true also of some in this coun- 
try—there is the impression that a condition of peaceful 
coexistence will guarantee, in effect, a period of peace with 
the Soviet Union, or that a period when there is an atomic 
stalemate will assure that there will be no further Soviet 
aggressions. I merely wish to point out for the consideration 
of the Senate and the country that that will not necessarily 
mean that Soviet aggressions will stop at that point. On the 
contrary, I think it will open up to the Soviets an entirely 
new series of potential aggressions to which we must face up. 
We must not be living under the false impression that that 
period will bring about a number of years of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Senator Fulbright: On the other hand, if we concentrate 
all our efforts on the military, to the exclusion of the other 
steps, and the Soviets should be smart enough not to engage 
in military expansion, but undertake expansion through 
peaceful means, such as a so-called Point Four program, we 
would be in a bad way. I understand they are now adopting 
our idea of the Point Four program, and offering to do the 
things we did under Point Four in many nations. If they do 
that, it seems to me that we shall be in a very bad way 
without any war at all. 

Senator Knowland: It all depends. I think, as I stated 
earlier, that we have not necessarily yet found the solution. | 
do not think the previous Administration found it. Perhaps 
this Administration has not found out how to meet the prob- 
lem of internal subversion. 

Various suggestions have been made. I do not know that 
anyone has the complete solution. One policy we have fol- 
lowed is that, regardless of aggressions, for example, upon our 
planes or in certain other directions, we would still continue 
our normal diplomatic relations with the countries committing 
the aggressions. I think that policy ought to be reviewed. 


WITHDRAW AMBASSADOR? 


The argument made is that if we withdraw our Ambassa- 
dor and send the Communist Ambassador home, so far as our 
Ambassador is concerned, we would lose a window in the 
other country. I think that factor must be weighed against 
the fact that the Communist embassies in our country, and in 
other countries of the free world, as has been shown by the 
Gouzenko case in Canada, and as has been shown by some of 
the espionage cases in our country, are used as centers of 
espionage. So I think the breaking off of relations would be 
of greater disadvantage to the Soviets than to us. However, 
that is an arguable point. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Secondly, I think there is a certain amount of restlessness 
within a number of the satellite nations. It would certainly 
be to the advantage of the free world if those satellite na- 
tions could break away, one by one, from the Communist 
orbit. It might well be that with the breaking of relations 
with some of the nations which have given us ample reason 
for breaking relations, we would instill hope in the hearts 
of the once free people of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and other countries, that someday they 


—— 


might again be free. Regardless of whether or not some peo- 
ple believe that recognition places the stamp of approval on 
a government, nevertheless, it does in fact give them a cer- 
tain standing and prestige which the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion would remove. It would have the reverse effect. 

For that reason I think we must examine our entire policy 
and determine whether we are to sit back and do nothing in 
that regard, or find some new formula to help to resist the 
constant encroachment of the Communist world. 


EISENHOWER: “UNDERSTANDING” IS THE WAY TO PEACE 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower’s remarks 
on international relations in an address on Nov. 16, 1954, to 
the Associotion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: 


We know, let us say, that the people of a certain country 
are suspicious of our motives, when we know those motives 
to be good—or are so ignorant of what we are trying to do 
in the world that our efforts to help are translated into efforts 
to dominate. 

Now, unless we make the effort—and I mean the effort 
right down at the grassroots level of our country—to under- 
stand something of the culture of that people, of its history, 
its aspirations, the tribulations and trials through which that 
people may have passed; unless we understand that, we will 
never comprehend why our motives are misunderstood. 

In like fashion, unless those people can gain some under- 
standing of us; of our great amalgamation of races and colors 
and religions and nationalities; unless they can understand 
how we feel; what are our loftiest aspirations; then how can 
we expect them to believe that someone is truly altruistic in 


DULLES: U.S. POLICY IS 


Following, from the Nov. 16, 1954 press conference of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, are his paraphrased 
answers to questions about Senator Knowland’s remarks on 
“‘coexistence”’ with Russia: 


Q: Mr. Secretary, the Senate Majority Leader in a speech 
calling for a review of our foreign and military policies, 
among other things, stated as his belief that the Soviet Union 
“is advancing the Trojan horse of coexistence only for the 
purpose of gaining sufficient time to accomplish what we 
may term atomic stalemate.” Could you give us your view, 
or the Administration’s view at this point, on coexistence? 

Secretary Dulles: That would require somewhat of a philo- 
sophical treatise, the Secretary said. Of course, he said, it is 
his belief we all accept the thesis of coexistence, if by that 
you mean that people who think differently are still going to 
exist in the world. And in that sense there is, of course, co- 
existence. But coexistence in the sense of a compatibility of 
our different philosophical views about the nature of man 
and the nature of the universe, that he did not think is prac- 
tical. He was not sure in what sense the phrase was used by 
Senator Knowland. 

Q: Do you view coexistence—as practiced widely by the 
Soviet Union—as somewhat of a Trojan horse? 

Secretary Dulles: The Secretary has no doubt that the 
Soviet Communist leaders are up to various tricks and devices 
to try and expand their power and influence in the world. He 
does not think that many people who seriously study the sub- 
ject believe that there has been a basic change in the objec- 
tives of Soviet Communist leaders. There are changes of 
tactics from time to time. The question as to whether those 
changes of tactics involve acceptable solutions for the free 
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his purposes. Or let us put it more specifically, can any 
nation be altruistic? 

You will recall the famous article of only a few years 
ago, which said the greatest mistake that America makes 
is to assume there is morality in international relationships. 
But how are we going to have long-term peace without 
morality? So by all means let us take the pragmatic approach, 
meaning the temporary and short-term problem: let us be 
strong, but don’t let us be strong only in tanks, guns and 
planes and ships. There is no lasting peace there. The most 
they can do is to protect you in what you have for the 
moment. 

But we want to progress. We want to lighten the burden of 
carrying things, to use our substance and our man-hours, and 
our sweat and our toil and our brains, to raising the standards 
of a people, its spiritual standards, its intellectual standards 
and its capacity for happiness—that is what we really 
mean—and, in doing so, raise the standards of the world in 
these same regards. Only as we can do that can we look 
toward permanent peace. 


UNDER CONSTANT REVIEW 


world, or whether they are tricks which must be shunned— 

that is something that has to be determined on the basis of 

analyzing each situation when it comes up. Surely, the United 

States is not unaware of the dangers, he said, and he does not 

know of any of our allies who are unaware of the dangers. 
° co ° 

Q: Do you consider the new conciliatory attitude which 
we have heard as a trick or device of which we must beware? 

Secretary Dulles: To the extent that there is a shift in 
Soviet tactics, and there may be some shift, Mr. Dulles thinks 
that that implies a failure of their prior policies, and when 
those who are hostile to you are required to change their 
policies because their earlier ones have failed, that is noth- 
ing, he thinks, to be despondent about. Of course, it re 
quires one to be alert for the future. 

Q: Senator Knowland asked for a rather broad congres- 
sional review of foreign and defense policy—with a suggestion 
that there was a need for a basic change in the direction of 
our policy. Could you comment on that speech? 

Secretary Dulles: Of course, the foreign policies of the 
United States are under constant review and study by the Na- 
tional Security Council, he said. We do not go in for reviews 
as a sporadic thing, at long intervals. They are under con- 
stant change and constant study. 

Q: Do you think, then, that Senator Knowland made any 
great contribution in his proposal yesterday? 

Secretary Dulles: He preferred not to answer that question 
because of being a little too closely involved. 


For the opinion of Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. representa- 
tive to the U.N., see page 88. A discussion of Defense 
Secretary Wilson’s approach, page 71. 
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Which 
tower 
will dry 


over twice 
as much 
gas? 


These dehydrating towers are identical. But the 
One containing ALCOA® Activated Alumina H-151 
will do a much better drying job. Nearly 244 times 
better. The results of this operational field test 
prove it: 

After 35 months of drying high pressure natural 
gas, the H-151 was still capable of drying 12 million 
standard cubic feet of gas before saturation made 
reactivation necessary. The other tower, containing 
the next most efficient gel desiccant, could dry only 
5 million cubic feet before reactivation. Moreover, 
in the 35-month period, H-151 had dried 6% 
billion cubic feet of gas, adsorbing 300,000 pounds 
of water. 

For long life and high adsorptive capacity, there’s 
no desiccant like ALCOA Activated Alumina H-151. 
It’s an entirely new drying agent, unlike any other 
in composition or performance. It is unusually 
strong and stable, capable of drying more product 
with /ess desiccant than any other adsorbent. 








The one charged with Alcoa Activated Alumina H-151, of course 


Write for this free booklet today. 
It outlines the outstanding prop- 
erties and savings now possible 
with this new amorphous gel type 
Activated Alumina in ball form. 


ALCOA 0 








Aluminum Company of America, Chemicals Division 
701-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your H-151 booklet. | am 


interested in drying 
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The silent world beyond sound is the scene of battle 
for the Navy Tiger. Grumman’s new fighter slips 
through the “sonic barrier”’ as if air at the speed of 
sound were smooth instead of strange. Supersonic, 

she can make the fastest bombers prey for her missiles, 
or she can make an inland city the target of Navy 
attack carriers. Designed also for speed of production, 
the Tiger was built and flown in 15 months. Tigers for 


carrier operations will soon be in production. 
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GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE - LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 


Designers and builders also of Cougar jet fighters, S2F sub-killers, Albatross amphibians, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies 









A PLANT 
.. .overa million tons of em/ 


Lime is a basic raw material in the production of 
alkalies. Most alkali plants use limestone—but at 
Corpus Christi, Columbia-Southern derives much of 
its lime from oyster shells, which are found in abun- 
dance on the floor of nearby Neuces Bay. Over the 
years, the hungry kilns have consumed over a million 
tons of these shells! 

This is only one of numerous unique features of this 
pioneer alkali operation of the Southwest. Its first 
unit was built in 1933, providing supplies of soda ash 
and caustic soda so vital to the gigantic industrial 
expansion which followed. Production of chlorine was 
begun in 1938 and subsequent plant expansion has 
made it one of the nation’s most modern and impor- 
tant alkali producers. 

To the East, just across the Texas line at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, another large Columbia-Southern 
plant provides additional tonnages of chlorine and 
caustic soda for the new industrial South. Plants in 
Barberton, Ohio, Natrium, West Virginia, and Bart- 
lett, California, round out nation-wide service to 
industry—important reasons for entrusting your come 
pany’s alkali requirements to Columbia-Southern. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22: PENNSYLVANIA 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
DALLAS, HOUSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


SHELLS 
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HERE at the plant, the shells are 
placed in kilns where they are 
burned and converted into lime, 
a vital raw material in alkali 
manufacture. 


SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA © LIQUID CHLORINE © SODIUM BICARBONATE * 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS * CAUSTIC POTASH * CHLORINATED 
BENZENES * MURIATIC ACID * PERCHLORETHYLENE © HI-SIL © SILENE EF © 
CALCENE TM * CALCENE NC ® PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 
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and administrative decisions: 





What you as a businessman 
as a result of federal court 


Lines 








PLANT ELECTIONS. You can dis- 

tribute campaign literature in your 
plant just before a collective-bargaining 
election without violating the rule against 
campaign speeches within 24 hours of the 
balloting. The National Labor Relations 
Board says its 24-hour ban on company- 
time speeches does not apply to employ- 
ers or unions circulating literature. 


* * * 


ARMY ORDNANCE. You can soon 
deal with a new Army branch in 
connection with the development, pro- 
duction and maintenance of weapons 
ranging from small arms to heavy artil- 
lery. A new Ordnance Weapons Com- 
mand is being set up on January 1 with 
headquarters at Rock Island, IIl. 


* * * 


OIL-GAS LEASES. You can make a 

bid to lease Government oil and gas 
land in Louisiana, In offering the land 
for lease, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment says that all bids must be in its 
Washington office by 1 p.m., january 12. 
The land is in Bienville Parish, La. 


* * * 


FROZEN FOODS. You can express 

your views at a public hearing on 
trade-practice rules for the frozen-food 
industry. The Federal Trade Commission 
will hold the hearing in the FTC Build- 
ing in Washington on December 7. 
Foods covered by the proposed regula- 
tions include frozen fruits, vegetables, 
juices, fish and seafood, and baked goods. 


” * * 


DISCHARGES. You can sometimes 
fire an employe for soliciting sup- 
port for an outside union on company 
time. The Labor Board upholds such a 
discharge of five employes after they had 
been warned that they were violating a 
contract rule against union solicitation 
during regular working hours. 
* * * 
TRUSTS. You cannot, after setting 
up a trust for your minor children, 
avoid paying a tax on any of the trust’s 
income that is used for support of the 


children. The Internal Revenue Service 
rules that such income is taxable to the 
person who established the trust during 
the period for which he is legally obli- 
gated to support the beneficiaries. 


* * * 


ESTATE TAX. You cannot, in han- 

dling an estate tax, fail to figure the 
value of Series G Government savings 
bonds at their par value. A court of 
appeals holds that G bonds must be in- 
cluded in a gross estate at par value— 
rather than at their lower redemption 
value at the time of the death of the 
owner. 


* * * 


BEER. You cannot refer to vitamin 

content or low-starch content in ad- 
vertising beer or other malt beverages. 
The Internal Revenue Service finds, in 
two separate rulings, that such refer- 
ences in advertisements violate the Alco- 
hol Administration Act. 


* * * 


COPPER. You cannot, as operator 

of a copper mill, fail to set aside for 
the Government larger amounts of cer- 
tain products in the first quarter of 1955. 
The Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration orders increases in set-asides 
for the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission of alloyed 
brass-mill plate, sheet, strip and rolls. 
Reductions are made in set-asides of 
some other copper products. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot 

safely take part in preparing, solicit- 
ing and executing resignations of your 
employes from a union. This, reports the 
NLRB, is a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 


* * * 


DUES TAX. You cannot, as manager 

of a social or athletic club, fail to 
collect a dues tax on special assessments 
of members to pay for capital improve- 
ments of the club or to cover operating 
deficits. This is a ruling of Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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PASS THE VINEGAR, 
GENERAL, AND 
MAKE IT 50 GRAIN! 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 











mS Established 1849 








Read a piece in my paper the other 
morning on how the Army saved 
$246,000 a year when it quit buying 
watered vinegar. 


Seems the quartermaster had 
been specifying 40-grain vinegar 
for years. Nobody knows why. 
Your own wife uses the stronger 
50-grain stuff. But Army suppliers 
de-soured it to 40, at an extra 
charge of almost a quarter million. 


Same AP story tells about a 
sergeant who observed that Army 
brooms were never hung up any- 
way,so why the holesin the handles? 


Now, hole-less brooms, non- 
watered vinegar, and a hundred 
other assorted common-sense eco- 
nomies save the Army (and tax 
payers) some fifteen million a year. 


As a distiller and practical busi- 
ness man [ see no more sense in 
shipping watered whiskey around 
the country than watered vinegar. 


Whiskey “size” is measured by 
proof instead of grain—100 proof 
being the standard set by the gov- 
ernment for Bottled-in-Bond. 


It is only at this proof that OLD 
FITZGERALD is ever offered as a 
worthy adjunct to your business 
entertaining. 


There are several reasons: 


1. You don’t pay bottling cost 
or freight on water when it’s 
as handy as your kitchen tap. 

2. One-hundred proof is the dal- 
ance point where that amount 
of flavor is transferred from 
bottle to glass which ice and 
mixer does not dull. 


3. You get the full, rich flavor of 
OLp FITZGERALD as it ought 
to taste because the flavor 
esters are not leached out by 
“‘marrying”’ with added water 
in the bottle. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered the 100 proof excellence 
of OLD FITZGERALD, and find it 
good business to share, in moder- 
ation, with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Mr. A. B. Drastrup (right), president, A. M. Byers Company, 
and Mr. B. M. Byers, vice president, review blueprints for a 
huge, new underground parking garage in Pittsburgh’s Mellon 
Square. Byers’ wrought iron pipe will be used for the snow-melting 
system. Most snow-melting systems use wrought iron pipe because 


Boston Aerial Highway, largest snow- 

melting system anywhere, uses over 200 
tons of Byers wrought iron pipe. Steam 
heats the pipe’s water-glycol solution. 
Wyandotte glycols are also used in car 
antifreeze, synthetic resins and fibers. 


Byers’ installations include graded 
intersections. Wyandotte’s line of basic 
chemicals includes: chlorine, caustic soda, 
soda ash, bicarb. Wyandotte’s new surfac- 
tants, the Pluronics*, are improving water 
conditioners, detergents and metal cleaners. 


it 


it resists corrosion, withstands vibration stresses and has long life. 
But without an antifreeze material like ethylene glycol, snow-melting 
systems would not be practical. Ethylene glycol —a versatile, non- 
volatile Wyandotte chemical — prevents circulating water from freez- 
ing. When properly formulated, it also protects pipes from corrosion. 


Large snow-melting systems, like the 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins, Co. 
installation, allow longer runs of wrought 
iron pipe — save costs per foot. Buying ™ 
cazload lots from Wyandotte’s wide range 
of chemicals effects big savings, too! 














New 


44 snow-melting systems 
= let you throw away 
your shovel! 


Melting snow instead of shoveling it has now proved practical in a wide variety of 
applications. Essentially, snow-melting systems use wrought iron pipe embedded be- 
neath the surface to be cleared . . . being outdoors and running intermittently, they 
depend on ethylene glycol—an organic chemical manufactured by Wyandotte — for 
antifreeze protection. 


Playing a leading role in the rapid development of snow-melting systems is the A. 
M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—the oldest and largest producer of wrought iron 
in the United States. A. B. Drastrup, Byers’ president, says, “Wrought iron snow-melt- 
ing systems have given wonderful results in walks, drives, roads, ramps, loading docks 

. even in theatre and hotel marquees. Without products like Wyandotte’s ethylene 
glycol these systems would not be practical.” 


Supplying basic chemicals to industry has been Wyandotte’s business for over 64 
years. Chemical users look to Wyandotte for chemicals of uniform quality and purity 
... for service that’s dependable and prompt. If you use organic or inorganic chemicals, 
contact Wyandotte . . . send us your requirements direct, or call your local Wyandotte 
representative. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





] Wyandotte’s glycol plant (above) 





Byers’ snow-melting system keeps 


doors of American Airlines hangars free are used in the freezing of ice (Rocke- works night and day to bring you anti- 
of snow and ice. Wyandotte supplies air- feller Center Skating Rink, above). In freeze and industrial grades of glycol. Wyan- 
craft plants with basic chemicals, metal and practically everything — your clothes, food, dotte also makes ethylene dichloride and 
emulsion cleaners, paint strippers, deseal- house, car— Wyandotte chemicals help diethylene glycol. Perhaps we can serve you 


ants and ZorsALt—the skidproof absorbent. make your life healthier. cleaner, safer. ... write us, giving details of your problem. 














=Wwith HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 


SHOULD THE U.N. EXPEL RUSSIA? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Should Soviet Russia be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations for conspiring 
in and aiding open aggression? Could Russia be 
expelled under present rules? What can the U.N. 
do to prevent help to an aggressor in the future? 

What, also, are the chances that Communist 
China, an aggressor, will get into U. N.? If that 
should happen, should the United States get out? 

For the answers to these and other questions, 
“U.S. News & World Report’ invited Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., chief American delegate to 
the U. N., to its conference room. 








HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., 52, former Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts, 10 years ago resign- 
ed his Senate seat in order to fight in World War 
II. He came home a colonel with five battle stars, 
and with a new interest in international affairs. 

Mr. Lodge’s grandfather, the first Senator Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge, helped block U.S. entry into the 
League of Nations. The grandson, President Eisen- 
hower’s choice to head the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations, believes in the U.N. as a preven- 
tive of war and an important forum in the “cold 


” 


war. 








Q How would you define the purpose of the United 
Nations Charter, Mr. Lodge? Is it the purpose of the 
Charter to provide a meeting place for governments? 

A No. The purpose of the Charter was to create an 
organization of peace-loving nations—and I under- 
line those two words peace loving—who would get to- 
gether in case of an aggression and repel it—who’d 
try to prevent aggression, in the first place, and, if an 
aggression occurred, would get together and repel it 

Q You don’t regard the machinery of the United 
Nations itself as a formal structure such as a fed- 
eration would be? 

A I think “federation” is much too strong a word. 
It’s not even as much like a confederation as the Con- 
federacy at the time of the Civil War, and that proved 
to be too weak to maintain itself in the face of opposi- 
tion. The United Nations is nothing like as formal an 
organization as that was. Nothing like it! 

Q Is it an alliance? 

A It’s not an alliance. We have no alliance with 
the Soviet Union. It’s a center for harmonizing. 

Q In practice is it any more than a debating so- 
ciety? 

A It isn’t a society. We are not on a basis of a so- 
ciety with the Soviet Union. It’s an arena, it’s a de- 
vice, it’s an instrumentality. It is, among other things, 
a place where we stand up against the Soviets when 
they try to use the U.N. as a forum for prosecuting 
their “cold war.” And, if we’re successful in doing 
that, we can generate world opinions which will in- 
fluence the Communists in the Kremlin. We’ve proven 
that several times. 

Q You underline the words “peace loving.” Do you 
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mean by that that if we had it to do over again, Soviet 
Russia might not have been in it? 

A Absolutely! I do mean that. 

Q What is your definition of peace-loving? 

A Well, I can define it negatively. It is a nation that 
has not been convicted of aggression by the United 
Nations. I’ll put that down as a minimum definition. 

Q That would take care of Red China, wouldn't it? 

A In my opinion, that takes care of Red China. 

Q Would you be in favor of pushing the Soviet Un- 
ion out of the United Nations? 

A That’s a calculation you have to make. There are 
lots of pros and cons on that, you know. From the 
standpoint of logic, yes, they ought to be out. And, as 
I say, if we had known in San Francisco the way they 
were going to act, I don’t think we would have ever 
been in favor of admitting them. But there are certain 
advantages in having them there, too. It gives them a 
chance to make an exhibition of themselves, and that’s 
a chance of which they take very frequent advan- 
tage. And part of the effect of their making an exhibi- 
tion of themselves is a unifying of the free world. 

I’ve seen it happen many times—the free nations, 
being free, start to drift apart, and everyone follows 
his own way. The politicians in the free nations start 
attacking each other. But when it gets to that point, 
the Soviet representative will say something that is so 
monstrous, so shocking, so irritating, that the free peo- 
ple start pulling together again. If they were to leave 
it would not be the end of the U.N. 

Q What countries are now being kept out of the 
U. N.? 

A They are Japan, Italy, South Korea, Finland, 
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“Lots of Pros and Cons” on Expulsion .. . If Tactics 


Had Been Foreseen, Soviet Would Have Been Left Out 


Ireland. Portugal, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, Jordan, 
t Libya, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia. West Germany is 
not eligible. 

Now, the Communists want to get in Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Albania and the section called Outer 
Mongolia, which they are trying to contend is a coun- 


try. 

Q And China— 

A Well, China is there. It’s a question of who repre- 
sents China. 

Q We should be entitled to have Texas in there, 
too, then, shouldn’t we? 

A If they’ve got the Ukraine and Belorussia, then 
we certainly ought to have Texas—and I would add 
Massachusetts! 

Q Is this subject often discussed, this idea of taking 
in some and letting others go? 

A We talk about it all the time. 

Q In the circles around the United Nations— 

A Yes, and we’ve tried one scheme after the other. 
If there is one thing that I think we ought to unite 
public opinion on in this country, and in the other 
free countries, it is that when the revision of the Char- 
ter comes up, we should amend it so as to eliminate 
the veto on admission of new members. I’m not advo- 
cating it necessarily on anything else, but on the ad- 
mission of new members we ought to eliminate the 
veto. 

Q Would you make it a majority vote? 

A Well, you could require seven votes in the Se- 
curity Council and two thirds in the General Assem- 
bly. I’d just as soon do that. 

Q Getting back to the work of the United Nations, 
you spoke of some of these subsidiary organizations. 
What do you visualize as regards the new setup in the 
Assembly which permits nations to take group action 
as we did in Korea, but, without recourse to the Se- 
curity Council where the Soviets have the veto? What 
constructive value do you think that may hold for the 
future in the way of preserving peace? 

A You mean the Uniting for Peace Resolution of 
1950? I think that if there ever is another aggression 
that United Nations gets into, like this Korean one, I 
think the resporise is going to be very much better. I 
think this Uniting for Peace thing, if it is ever needed, 
will completely by-pass the Soviet veto, and I think 
there will be a much greater percentage of troops from 
other United Nations members than we had this last 
time. The Korea affair was the first time in human 
history that there had been collective military resist- 
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ance to aggression under the auspices of an interna- 
tional organization. 

Now, while it could have been better, it also could 
have been worse. We’ve learned a lot from it. I’m 
sure that if there is another aggression—which God 
prevent—we’ll have a much better participation. 

Q What have you done to cure the defect to which 
many people point—namely, that the United Nations 
on its surface takes the position on a resolution 
against acts of aggression and still there are ‘“neu- 
trals” who do not obey and deliberately violate it? 
Mr. Vishinsky announced that defiantly in December 
of 1951—he said they had been sending ammunition 
and supplies to Red China’s forces. Yet, the resolution 
of the U.N. called on all members to refrain from 
aiding the aggressor. What have you done about that 
situation? 

A I personally favor revision of the expulsion pro- 
cedures— 

Q To deal with that sort of thing— 

A That’s right. You see, when I came in there, the 
first speech I made was listing 10 specific things that 
the Russians had done in the way of guns, tanks, 
planes and so on—the calibers, types, and everything 
else—to show how they were actually aiding and 
abetting the aggressor. I was planning.to lay a foun- 
dation for doing something like that, and then the 
aggression stopped. But one way to cope with that 
might be to strengthen the expulsion procedures. 

Q How do you deal, then, with the country which 
says it is “neutral’’? 

A I think a country which just stays out of the 
fight has a perfect right to do that. But a country that 
claims to be neutral and is actually aiding and abet- 
ting a convicted aggressor—the U.N. ought to have a 
stronger sanction against that sort of thing, and a 
stronger expulsion procedure might be one answer. 

Q There wouldn’t be any place for a “neutral,” 
really, would there? 

A Well, if you aid and abet the aggressor, you are 
not a neutral. : 

Q What specifically is “aid”? What about trade? 

A With trade, it always depends upon who’s getting 
the benefit of the trade. Trade isn’t bad as such. I 
think we ought to grow up a little bit more on the 
subject of trade. There are many advantages to trad- 
ing with countries that you don’t like at all. You get 
in there and may get things out of them that you will 
be glad to have. Of course, when you trade with a 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- Soviets “have this mania to subvert and conquer” 


Communist you have to know exactly what you’re 
doing. He trades as a matter of politics and strategy, 
not out of the ordinary business motives that animate 
traders in a free country. 

Q That is one phase of it. But what about the 
authority and moral power of the United Nations to 
enforce this resolution which says, in effect, you shall 
not aid the aggressor? How far does that go toward 
stopping countries which claim to be neutral from 
giving direct aid to those people and saying that it’s 
mere trade? 

A When the Soviet Union sent all those tanks and 
guns and planes to the Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans, they were acting contrary 
to the resolution as passed by the United Nations. 
It was illegal as far as the United Nations was 
concerned. 

Q What about the sale of rubber that was made by 
Ceylon to the Chinese Communists during the same 
period? 

A That is contrary to the spirit of the resolution, 
but, of course, Ceylon is not a member. 

Q Britain sent rubber, too, to Russia during the 
war. They claimed that it wasn’t strategic, or else they 
claimed they had enough of it anyhow— 

A Morally, of course, Soviet Russia was an aggres- 
sor in Korea. We have machinery outside the United 
Nations that does a pretty fair job of controlling 
strategic trade with the Iron Curtain countries. It 
would have been hard to deal with that in the United 
Nations. 


Q Shouldn't that be considered in the Charter if 
you are going to be an effective organization? 








The United Nations: “. . . not a big, tran- 
scendental, world socialistic supergovernment”’ 
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A It is a defect, no doubt about it, and one that 
ought to be remedied. 

Q Can it be remedied without creating a super- 
state with authority? 

A I think you can have a very good try at it, yes. 

Q You are relying on moral force to do it, then? 

A Public opinion, yes. 

Q Do you think the threat of expulsion would pre- 
vent aid to aggressors or discourage them after they 
had started it? 

A I think it certainly would. I think if we had an 
easier expulsion method, that would be a very good 
thing. 

Q Is the revision of the expulsion method also sub- 
ject to veto? 

A Yes. Every revision is subject to veto. That’s why 
you have to gather a lot of public opinion behind it. 

Q As a practical matter, is there any way to expel 
anybody from the U. N.? 

A Not now, if any permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council doesn’t want them to be expelled. 

Q They have to agree to the expulsion? 

A That’s right. 

Q How do you assess the Russians’ present “soft” 
approach to the United Nations and the world? 

A I think it’s superficial. It’s very evident. I see it 
every day. But the basic premise hasn’t changed a bit. 
They want to take over everything that they possibly 
can. They don’t want to do the way we have done the 
past 150 years and develop their own resources. I 
don’t know why they don’t. They’ve got a great big 
continent there to develop. They have this mania to 
go out and subvert and conquer. 
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“It's a practical device that you have to have, 
with the world getting smaller all the time’ 
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.. - Russians “can’t destroy U.N. and don’t dare leave it” 


Q How interested do you think the Soviet Union 
is in staying in the U. N.? 

A They want to stay in. They don’t dare leave it. 
They can’t destroy it, and they don’t dare leave it. 
They never miss a meeting. 

Q How do you account for some of their inconsis- 
tencies? For instance, Red China wants to be ad- 
mitted. The Soviet Union wants Red China admitted, 
and yet Red China will not accept United Nations 
auspices in settling the Korean problem— 

A That’s one of the strong arguments for keeping 
Red China out—she not only won’t accept United 
Nations auspices but attacks and holds the United 
Nations in contempt. 

Q Is there much sentiment for admitting Red China 
among some of the countries? 

A I don’t think so. I’ve heard it said that there is, 
but I have always felt the votes would be with our side 
if we ever had to get a vote on the merits of it. Of 
course, we’ve gone along now simply saying that we 
would not consider it. Last year we voted to postpone 
it. This year we had a resolution that was a little 
stronger. We didn’t use the word “postpone,” which 
implies that we’d let it come up automatically. We 
said, “We shall not consider it this session.” We got 
43 votes, which is three more than I thought we would 
get. 

Q Is the British position closer to ours on that? 

A The British voted with us on the motion not to 
consider it. 

Q Mr. Lodge, what do you think has been the 
greatest benefit to the United States in its participa- 
tion in the United Nations? 





“Il would say that the United Nations . . . has 
had a vital effect in preventing World War Ill’ 
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A I would say that the United Nations, in spite of 
the fact that one of the basic assumptions on which it 
was founded—which was an alliance between the 
United States and Soviet Russia—has never material- 
ized, in spite of that fact has had a vital effect in 
preventing World War III from breaking out, as a re- 
sult of United Nations action in the following inci- 
dents: The presence of Russian troops in Iran, the 
Communist encroachment on Greece, the independ- 
ence of Israel, the independence of Indonesia, the 
struggle between Pakistan and India over Kashmir, 
and the aggression in Korea. 

Any one of those affairs could have mushroomed 
out into World War III. They were all accompanied 
by violence and at least minor fighting. While the 
United Nations didn’t play the sole part—and in 
many cases the United States played an enormous 
part—still the United Nations played an essential part 
in preventing World War III from coming out of 
those incidents. 

Q Would you say that if there had not been a 
United Nations, diplomacy would have accomplished 
the same thing? 

A No, I don’t think so. I don’t think it would in any 
case because, while the legal power of the United 
Nations has been nullified by the Soviet abuse of the 
veto, something has happened that was not foreseen, 
and that is the development of a thing known as 
“world public opinion.” 

The increase in radio and television and journal- 
ism and printing, all that, all over the world, means 
that world public opinion, while it isn’t in so sharp a 
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... “U.N. is a device, a very useful, necessary thing” 


focus as public opinion in New York State or public 
opinion in the United States, nevertheless is a very 
real force. And the Soviet Union, while it maintains 
an iron dictatorship wherever it has the legal power to 
do so, is very sensitive to public opinion in the world 
outside its borders. 

Q To what extent do you think that the criticisms 
made in the United States are due to what we often 
have heard as the overselling of the United Nations 
in the first instance? 

A Oh, I think that’s a very big factor. Even at the 
founding of the United Nations, some people in 1945 
in San Francisco, and some of the people who followed 
them, undertook to get the idea spread around that 
here was an automatic peace producer, an automatic 
war preventive, like a patent medicine—you could 
take a swallow of it, and the disease would be cured. 
Well, of course, there isn’t any such thing, and there 
never will be any such thing. If the United Nations 
is as automatic as a burglar alarm, why, that’s all you 
can expect of it. Now, what happens after the bell 
rings is up to the members every time. 


NO “WORLD GOVERNMENT’— 


Q How far do you think that misunderstanding 
went? Do you think many people thought of it as a 
world government, as a supranational government? 

A There were a few. A very small percentage. Of 
course, it is not a world government and should not 
be a world government. In fact, I don’t think world 
government is in the cards at all. 

Q How do you distinguish between what is called 
a “world government” and what we have in the United 
Nations? 

A In the United Nations, everything that is done is 
purely recommendatory, except in the Security Coun- 
cil. And in the Security Council we are completely 
protected by the veto. That’s all there is that’s legally 
binding. Now a government can take your boy out of 
your home and stick him into the army, a government 
can impose a tax on you, a.government can issue 
coinage, a government commands your allegiance. 

Q Would you regard the United Nations, then, as 
a federation of governments? 

A No. I think it’s a device, a contrivance, an instru- 
mentality. It’s a very useful, necessary thing, but when 
a man goes to work for the United Nations, he doesn’t 
stop being an American, and there isn’t any higher 
loyalty than to the American flag. There are 1,800 
Americans working over there, running the elevators, 
fixing the electric lights, doing expert work of the in- 
tellectual type— Of course, they owe the United Na- 
tions a day’s work, and they owe it not to agitate and 
make trouble. But their allegiance is to the United 
States. 

Q When you say that it is not a federation, you 
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mean that it is not part of a structure known as a 
federation, like a formal alliance. But isn’t it actually 
a loose federation of states? 

A No, it is not a loose federation of states, because 
the Communists are in it and we have no such rela- 
tionship as a federation with the Communists. All that 
the Communists and we are united on—if we are 
united on it—is the common desire not to be blown 
into destruction by the atomic bomb, and we hope we 
are united on that. 


PROBLEM OF UNESCO— 


Q What importance do you attribute to all the col- 
lateral, or subsidiary, organizations of the United Na- 
tions, like the U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization? 

A I am not a great admirer of the way UNESCO 
has been administered, although it has a fine purpose. 
I issued a statement to the press not long ago which 
indicates my view. 

Q Aren't you referring to the personnel and policies? 
What about the actual organizational setup itself? 
Should we have such subsidiary organizations? 

A It’s a bad organizational setup. We have about 11 
specialized agencies, and some are doing such a good 
job that you never hear of them. It’s always the ones 
in which there is trouble that get into the papers. The 
International Civil Aviation Organization does a ter- 
rific piece of work, and you never hear about it because 
it works perfectly. They run the guides to navigation 
across the North Atlantic for airplanes. Every pilot 
swears by them. You don’t worry about them. That 
takes care of itself. 

The World Health Organization does a good job. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization—I was 
just amazed at the number of enthusiastic supporters 
it has in this country. 

I think the International Labor Office is well run. 

But the administrative setup for these agencies is 
poor because there is no over-all administrative direc- 
tion at all. The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions doesn’t control them. They are considered to be 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, but he has 
no real legal authority over them. They are hard to 
touch from New York. 

You may hear a lot of complaining about a spe- 
cialized agency, but I can’t do what you think I can 
do—go over to the Secretary General and say, ‘‘Here’s 
this complaint about such and such.” I can’t do that. 

Q Are they floating international commissions? 

A They are floating international bodies. They are 
more than commissions. Each has its own governing 
body and makes it own rules and selects it own ad- 
ministrative chief and everything else. The point of 
contact is not through me. It’s through the State 
Department. 
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Q What do you mean by “governing bodies”? They 
don’t govern any more than the United Nations itself 
does, do they? 

A Yes, they govern the specialized agency. 

Q But the United Nation does not govern them? 

A No. 

Q And they are independent, but they are often 
referred to as a part of the United Nations? 

A That’s the point. 

Q The World Bank and the Monetary Fund are in 
that category? 

A Yes, specialized agencies. 

Q And yet there are people in this country who 
are blaming the United Nations for what UNESCO 
does? 

A Absolutely! I’ve made a study of why the U.N. 
is unpopular with some people in America—so far as 
it is unpopular; it’s very popular with most people— 
and it’s usually due to bad publicity attributed to 
UNESCO. 


“ONE FLAG” TROUBLES— 


Q What are some of the things that arouse com- 
ment? 

A Well, some fellow in UNESCO writes an article 
saying we ought to have one flag, or we ought to have 
one citizenship, or we ought to have one this or that. 
The first time I appeared before the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee asking for money—I had been a 
member of it for seven years in the Senate, on the 
other side of the table—the first day I appeared, one 
Senator, an old friend of mine, handed me a thing 
that had “U N U M” printed on it, that looked like 
stage money, and said, “What is this? Is the United 
Nations beginning to emit currency?” 

Well, of course, I repudiated it immediately. It was 
something that some joker in UNESCO had put out. 
It didn’t really mean anything. But that kind of thing 
infuriates people. They think people are trying to 
destroy our Government, and I don’t blame them for 
being infuriated! 

Q What branches of UNESCO are guilty of that 
sort of thing? 

A We don’t know. There’s no one in New York I 
can talk to about UNESCO! I’m just as remote from 
UNESCO as you are. 

Q Does UNESCO serve any useful purpose as far 
as this Government is concerned? 

A The idea behind it is a good idea. I don’t know 
about its specific accomplishments. The Russians 
joined it this year. They have never been in it before. 
I question the prudence of our getting out of it. 

Q Are these functions of other organizations, such 
as the World Health Organizations, valuable to 
UNESCO? 

A Oh, they are not UNESCO! I haven’t thought 
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this through, but I question whether we ought to leave 
UNESCO and leave the Russians in it as the dominant 
voice. I just don’t like to leave them in any of these 
organizations without our being there too. 

Q Why do you feel the Russians should stay in? 

A I’ve heard people say, “Let’s get out!” If we had 
been out of the United Nations when the Soviet Union 
tried to use the United Nations as a device to try to 
take over Guatemala, we would have been in very 
serious trouble. 

Q We would have been in the same position that 
they were when the Korean affair came along— 

A Yes, and look at what that got them into. And, 
believe me, on a thing like that nobody’s going to fight 
for Uncle Sam the way Uncle Sam will. You just can’t 
assume anything else. Now, we have marvelous co- 
operation from other members, but we are a big 
member of the team. We have to be there. To get out 
would look cowardly, but, apart from the looks of it, 
it would be a very imprudent thing to do, a very un- 
wise and dangerous thing to do. 

Q Then you don’t think the proposal that we get 
out of the United Nations very feasible— 

A I think it very dangerous. _ 

Q Even if they let Red China in? 

A I don’t think they are going to get in. 


MORE IN U.S. FAVOR U. N.— 


Q Have you ever found out in your informal chats 
with these people whether the Russians deliberately 
absented themselves in June, 1950? 

A I don’t know, but I think it was accidental. It 
caused an awful lot of trouble for them. 

Let me add one thing here. In 1951 the percentege 
of Americans who said they thought the United Na- 
tions was doing a good job was 43 per cent; in 1954 it 
is 63 per cent. 

Q Is this on the basis of a public-opinion poll? 

A National Opinion Research Center. 

Q To what do you attribute that increase? 

A I attribute it to one word—‘“Eisenhower.” There 
are a lot of other things that go with it, of course. 

You’ve got the Korean armistice, with the principle 
of voluntary repatriation. 

You’ve got the fact that we foiled their attempt to 
go in and take over Guatemala. 

You’ve got the fact that we’ve kept the Chinese 
Communists out, and Americans know that there 
would be great danger if the Chinese Communists 
were in. You’ve got the atomic-energy proposals. 

Q What really is UNESCO? 

A UNESCO is the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, not to be con- 
fused with the Economic and Social Council, which is 
altogether different. There are three councils in the 
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... “Any internal changes should not be done by treaty” 


United Nations—Security Council, Trusteeship 
Council and Economic and Social Council. 

Q Who is our representative to UNESCO? 

A The Director General of UNESCO is an Ameri- 
can gentleman with whom you are all acquainted— 
Dr. Luther Evans. 

Q Formerly of the Library of Congress— 

A Yes. 

Q Do we have a representative also? 

A Not an official representative. On the governing 
board there’s a United States national who serves as 
an individual in his expert capacity. 

Q Isn't that the person responsible to and appointed 
by the State Department—or appointed by the 
President? 

A No. We are trying to get the UNESCO charter 
changed to make him an official representative re- 
sponsible to the President. But the Director is the 
responsible administrative head. 

Q We read about the American Association for 
the United Nations—Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt is ac- 
tive in 1t— 

A Dr. Charles W. Mayo is president of it. 

Q Well, Mrs. Roosevelt was identified with 
UNESCO, wasn’t she? 

A I don’t believe she was. She was on the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, I know. 


ISSUE OF “HUMAN RIGHTS”— 


Q Is that a separate commission—the Human 
Rights Commission—of UNESCO? 

A That’s not UNESCO. But what the Human 
Rights Commission did that aroused a great deal of 
commotion in this country was to negotiate these 
human-rights covenants, and although they were ap- 
proved by the executive branch at that time, none of 
them ever got ratified by the Senate. 

Q What year was this? 

A This was in ’50, ’51, ’52. When this Administra- 
tion took office, we took the position that we didn’t 
approve the use of the treaty powers to effectuate 
internal social changes, that the treaty power existed 
for the regulation of international relations. 

If, for example, they want to make it legal for a 
foreign-born person to become President of the United 
States, the way to do it is not to make a treaty with 
some country, but to amend the Constitution and 
pass an act of Congress. So, that whole idea has been 
dropped now. But that infuriated a lot of people, 
and understandably so. Any internal changes we 
want to make in this country should not be done 
by treaty—we want to do it ourselves. Treaties are 
for international affairs. This had to do also with 
minimum-wage and sanitation conditions in factories, 
and all that. Well, that’s not a proper subject for 
treaties, we think. 


Q To what extent is Point Four under the U.N. or 
under a separate agency? 

A Well, there is a technical-assistance program di- 
rectly under the U.N., and I think it’s been well run. 
I think we get as much out of it for our dollar as we 
do in our bilateral technical assistance, because we've 
got a lot of other nations represented that we don’t 
get in the other, and we don’t get that invidious feel- 
ing that we are dispensing charity, which tends to kill 
the prestige value of the gift. 

Q Conversely, though, do the people of the rest of 
the world know the part we play in it? 

A They do. It’s a good-will builder. 

Q The U.N. doesn’t get all the credit? 

A No. I don’t think so. I think that’s done us a 
tremendous amount of good. And it isn’t much money 
compared with most of these things. 

Q What's the budget of the U. N., roughly? 

A We contribute 13 million dollars, and that’s a 
third. The budget is 39 million. 


WHAT RUSSIA PAYS— 


Q What does Soviet Russia contribute? 

A We contribute 33 per cent. The Soviets are up to 
about 14 per cent. We got them up and got ourselves 
down. 

Q How are those shares fixed? 

A They are fixed by an expert committee in ac- 
cordance with national income adjusted for per capita 
income. The U. S. share is established by the ceiling of 
one third which has been fixed for the largest con- 
tributor. 

Q How do you determine Soviet wealth? 

A What I did when I went there as a Senator in 
1950 was take all their own statements about the 
progress they’ve made. I quoted all their own figures, 
and on the basis of that we got it raised. 

Q Are they any wealthier than we on paper? 

A No. They are not as wealthy as we are on paper. 
You see, what happened was that in 1946, when the 
thing started, the expert committee, the contributions 
committee, took a very theoretical view and produced 
a recommendation that the U.S. ought to pay nearly 
50 per cent of the total. Senator Vandenberg was our 
Representative. He told me about it. He was horrified 
when this thing happened. Well, there we were faced 
with an expert recommendation that the U.S. should 
pay half of the budget. So, it’s been a constant process 
since then to bring it down. Senator Vandenberg got 
it down under 40 per cent. Now it is down to 33 per 
cent. I think that’s about right. 

Q Speaking of contributions, one of the main things 
people are interested in is how you allocate troops 
when these big aggressions occur. We gave 90 per cent 
in Korea, and they killed a lot of our boys. What is 
the principle of equity on which that’s based? 
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... “I'd fight to the death to keep the veto on troops” 


A My idea is that when an aggression occurs, broad- 
ly speaking, nations should put up troops in propor- 
tion to population. They should not be expected to 
put up hardware or dollar exchange, because many 
of them just can’t do it. In 1950 at the time of the 
Korean aggression, somebody at the Pentagon in ef- 
fect said we were not going to take any troops unless 
they put up their own logistic support. 

Largely as a result of that policy, United Nations 
members, other than the United States, put up the 
equivalent of only two divisions. I believe that if there 
had not been that policy, and we had taken them just 
by military manpower alone, supplying the dollar 
logistic support where they couldn’t, we’d have had 
six divisions. As it is, the equivalent of two divisions 
that we had from the other countries would have cost 
us 600 million dollars a year at World War II prices 
had we paid for them ourselves, which we probably 
would have had to do. 

The cost today is a military secret, but 600 million 
dollars a year is what two divisions cost during World 
War II. And also there’s the higher arithmetic of 
nearly 17,000 casualties and 3,000 dead, which we 
would have had probably to absorb. 

So, when you measure that 600 million dollars 
against the 13 million we put in as our basic annual 
contribution to the United Nations budget, it is not a 
bad deal. But it could be a much better deal if there 
hadn’t been this shortsighted view, and I may say that 
if we have another aggression that mistake will not be 
repeated. The President has very strong views on that. 

Q That we shouldn't allocate a disproportionate 
amount of our people—is that it? 

A Yes. When a nation has effective, valuable man- 
power, the U.N. should get the service of that man- 
power even though they haven’t got dollars. 

Q And we furnish all the logistic support— 

A Yes. We furnish the logistic support the way we 
did in World War II. 


MORE FIGHTING MEN— 


Q What reason do you have to believe that they 
would have contributed four additional divisions? 

A I know of cases where they offered them. 

Q From other countries— 

A Yes. And I also believe that others could have 
been very easily persuaded. 

Q The Turks wanted to send more, didn’t they? 

A Yes. The Turks wanted to send more and the 
Greeks wanted to send more. 

Q How about Italy and places like that? 

A Italy’s not in the U.N., although Italy did con- 
tribute hospitals. 

Q What is the legal situation as to renewal or 
amendment of the Charter? Is this an automatic re- 
view that does bring it up this next year? 
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A Yes, in ’55. 

Q Does that leave .it entirely open to our 
Congress and the other legislatures to do with 
it as we will? 

A Well, the veto applies on changing the Charter, 
and that’s why you have to get a big hue and cry going 
throughout the world. That’s where journalism comes 
into the picture. Legally, any changes can be vetoed. 
As I have said, many times the Soviets have proven 
their sensitivity to public opinion, and if we could get 
a big hue and cry going throughout the world to want 
to eliminate the veto on the admission of new mem- 
bers, that would make it unpopular for them. They’d 
lose some skin by opposing, and then they might not 
veto. 

Q Is that a little dangerous? Isn’t that a precedent 
that might lead to loss of the veto in other matters 
which Congress itself is very anxious to retain? 

A I don’t think so. I’d fight to the death to keep the 
veto on troops and things of that sort. 

Q It won't be a precedent? 

A I don’t think so. It will be just on this one thing 
—the admission of new members. It will just lift the 
admission of new members out of the category of 
vetoable subjects. 

Q It’s a procedural question, having to do with or- 
ganization rather than sovereignty, isn’t it? 

A I wouldn’t say it’s “procedural.” It’s pretty 
fundamental. It involves how much of the world’s 
population will be in or not. 


TWO KINDS OF VETO— 


Q But isn’t it a technical point between the use of 
the veto to protect your own interests and the use of 
the veto to prevent somebody else’s government from 
being admitted? They’re two different things, aren't 
they? 

A They are two entirely different things. I haven’t 
any doubts that we could get the votes for the coun- 
tries that belong in and get the votes against the 
countries that don’t belong in. 

Q Suppose Congress takes no action whatsoever 
this next year with regard to amendment, just doesn’t 
legislate at all—is there any automatic provision that 
expires with regard to the U. N.? 

A Oh, no. The Charter is a treaty, you know. There’s 
no time limit on it. What happens is that if a modifica- 
tion of the Charter is agreed to, then it will go to Con- 
gress for ratification by two-thirds vote. That’s what 
will happen. Anything that is proposed must be done 
with that in mind. 

Q To what extent are you a free agent as the head 
of the United States delegation? Do you have general 
instructions from the State Department and you im- 
plement them yourself? 
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... “It’s a more realistic thing than the League of Nations” 


A I am in the Cabinet and go to almost all the Cabi- 
net meetings. I can’t go right now. This is a very busy 
time for me. Usually, however, when the Assembly is 
not going the way it is now, I come down to Wash- 
ington every Friday for Cabinet meetings. So, I get 
policy guidance there. And I get it from the State 
Department. 

Q Would you say that the United Nations, as you 
have studied it, is a more effective instrument than 
the League of Nations? 

A Yes. I think it’s a more realistic thing. I think 
they’ve learned from some of the mistakes of the 
League of Nations. There isn’t any question about 
guaranteeing territorial integrity in the United Na- 
tions, which I think was one of the major mistakes in 
the League of Nations under Article X. I don’t think 
anyone seriously advocates that any more today. Even 
the Atlantic Pact doesn’t do that. Because such a 
guarantee commits troops to precise geographic loca- 
tions which may be very bad tactically. 

Q Your grandfather—Senator Lodge—was one of 
those who opposed that Article X very vigorously, 
wasn't he? 

A Yes. I think my grandfather was ahead of his 
time. 

Q Do you think your grandfather would oppose 
what you're doing? 

A Oh, not at all. This thing is like an airport. It’s 
something you’ve got to have. It’s not a big, tran- 
scendental, world socialistic supergovernment. It’s a 
practical device that you have to have, with the world 
getting smaller all the time. 

Q Why doesn’t diplomacy do that job today? 

A Well, diplomacy still does 90 per cent of foreign 
relations. There’s 10 per cent that’s very international 
in character where you waste too much time trying 
to take it up all the way round, one by one. 

Q To what extent are diplomats who are accredited 
to the United Nations performing diplomatic tasks 
at the U. N.? Is there much of that? 

A An ambassador at the U.N., for instance, doesn’t 
conflict at all with the ambassador of his country 
here in Washington. He reports directly to his home 
government. They have no administrative connection. 
Of course, they may see each other at social functions. 
But it’s a distinct work. 

Q Is it utilized for interchange? 

A Oh, yes, all the time. 


MEETING THE RUSSIANS— 


Q Is there more interchange, perhaps, with the So- 
viet Union representative at the time of the U.N. 
meetings than there is in the way of contacts in Mos- 
cow itself? 

A More than in Moscow, more than in Washington. 

Q It’s permanent diplomacy in effect, isn’t it? In- 
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stead of occasional contacts, it is continuous—you 
are always there— 

A You are always there, and you bump into each 
other all the time in committee rooms, in corridors, in 
the delegates. lounge, and so on. It hasn’t ever meant 
anything tangible since I’ve been there, but there’s al- 
ways the possibility that it may, and, if so, there’s one 
less door for you to go through. I think the President 
feels that that contact is an asset for the American 
people to have just in case of need. It doesn’t cost you 
anything. 

Q It boosts the caliber of the men who meet, too, 
doesn’t it? In other words, ambassadors can 
meet in a capital, but the caliber of those men is 
not always the level of the men we send to the 
United Nations— 

A I’ve never served with a higher-grade group of 
men than I am serving with there. The foreign govern- 
ments make a tremendous effort to send intelligent 
men. It is a very interesting group of men to be as- 
sociated with. The small countries make a tremendous 
effort. Because a man can have weight at the U.N. 
on his individual merits regardless of the size of his 
country. 


ATOMIC ENERGY NEXT— 


Q What is your opinion as to what is going to hap- 
pen in the next few weeks in the Assembly? What is 
the nature of the subjects that you have up before 
this next Assembly? 

A Well, this is a wonderful year at the U.N., in my 
opinion, because for the first time there is no organized 
fighting going on anywhere and we have this chance 
to take a step forward for President Eisenhower’s 
plan of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

As a great man once said, “The United Nations is 
not created to take us to heaven, but to prevent us 
from going to hell.’”’ Nevertheless, if the United Na- 
tions can play a helpful part in the material well- 
being of the human race, it’s a good thing, and it is a 
particularly good thing for us. 

At this session we hope to do the United Nations 
side of implementing this proposal for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The other side of the plan is a 
treaty being negotiated now and setting up the agency 
which will put the fissionable materials to work. The 
United Nations should, we believe, set up a scientific 
conference whereby all these nations can make known 
their wants and get plans that transcend national 
frontiers so that these fissionable materials will be used 
in the most intelligent way. That is going to be—to 
me, anyway—the biggest thing in the Ninth General 
Assembly. 

Of course, in the Security Council you never can 
tell what you’re going to have. You can get anything 
there on short notice. But that, I think, is the biggest 
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. + - “World politicians are not fooled by propaganda” 


thing in the General Assembly. I have my doubts as 
to the Soviet’s disarmament proposal that they’re 
discussing now. It looks to me like lots of window 
dressing. They don’t ever want to come to a serious 
talk about inspection. 

They want to talk about inspection in the Security 
Council where they have the veto. Whenever they 
want to put anything into the Security Council, you 
want to look out, because that’s where they have the 
veto. They wanted to do that at the time of the 
Guatemala thing last June. They wanted to use the 
Security Council as a cover to take over Guatemala 
and so torpedo the Inter-American system. 

Q What do you think is the over-all value in our 
proposals with reference to the civilian uses of atomic 
energy? 

A It’s very real. The world politicians, as I see 
them at the U.N., are fed up with propaganda and 
gestures and “cold war” stuff. There isn’t a single cold- 
war device that they don’t see. Now, certain parts of 
the public may be fooled by them, but the politicians 
are not. They think we are genuine and we mean it. 
This peaceful use of atomic energy is a proof of our 
genuineness. 

I think, perhaps, one of our greatest national assets 
throughout the world is that people think we are kind. 
I hear it said that we’re the first powerful nation in 
history that has been kind and hasn’t wanted to im- 
perialize and throw its weight around. This atomic 
proposal is tangible proof that we have a heart and we 
are kind, and I think it has done us an enormous 
amount of good. 

The fact that after President Eisenhower made it, 
on the eighth of December, we worked quietly all this 
time without making a lot of propaganda out of it, I 
think shows our sincerity. It showed that we were 
making a sincere effort to have productive bilateral 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, which failed. 


WHY ‘“WARMONGERS”— 


Q And yet people come back from Europe and tell 
us repeatedly that throughout the world we are re- 
garded as warmongers— 

A The Communists are trying to make it seem that 
way, and I will say that some of our fellow citizens co- 
operate with them, sometimes unwittingly, because we 
do have some people who talk of nothing but drop- 
ping the bomb. Many of our magazines print these 
long articles about how we are going to attack and 
how this is going to happen and that is going to hap- 
pen. Of course, every time we do that, the Communists 
pick it up and say, “There’s the voice of the United 
States Government,” and repeat it. 

We don’t always put our best foot forward. The 
noises that come out of America are often not the rep- 
resentative noises. The things that go out abroad about 
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us are the things that are trivial—vulgar movies, 
armchair strategists, braggarts and things like that. 

The Soviets send pianists, ballet dancers, chess 
players, and in Europe they’re beginning to think how 
civilized the Russians are and that the Americans think 
about nothing but the atomic bomb. I think we ought 
to put more money into showing the world what we 
really are. 

Q Isn't it amazing that men such as Clement Attlee, 
of Britain, who you think would know better, or 
Aneurin Bevan make the same charges? 

A Well, of course, I am speechless when I think of 
some of the things Attlee and Bevan have been 
saying. 

Q But they are representative of lots of people in 
Europe—- 

A I don’t know how representative they really are. 
I saw what Prime Minister Churchill said recently 
about the Anglo-American alliance, which I thought 
was pretty good, and I don’t think if it came right 
down to a vote that the rank and file of the Labor 
Party would follow Bevan on cutting off ties with the 
United States. 


INDIA‘S INFLUENCE— 


Q Do people like India’s Krishna Menon have much 
influence in the U. N.? 

A Well, India is a great country in population. Peo- 
ple pay a lot of attention to India. I pay a lot of at- 
tention to India. Whoever is representative of India is 
going to have a lot of attention paid him. 

Q You have a pretty good speaking knowledge of 
French, don’t you? 

A Yes. I speak French. 

Q Would you say it has been helpful? 

A Very helpful, indeed. French is a second language 
with many, many people. 

Q Do you write French as well as you do English? 

A Yes. 

Q Do many of the Russians there speak French? 

A Yes, quite a few Russians speak French. There 
are lots of Latin Americans who speak French—al- 
though I speak a little bad Spanish. French is a sec- 
ond language for some of the Arabs. French is very, 
very useful. F 

Q How about the other people in your delegation— 
do any of them have other languages? 

A I make it a point always to have a Russian- 
language man on my staff. I have some very good 
Spanish-language men. There are five official lan- 
guages in the U.N. I haven’t a man who speaks Chi- 
nese because the Chinese all speak perfect English. 

Q How many members are there in the United 
States delegation? 

A Every country is entitled to 10 delegates—five 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘There is no higher allegiance than to our own flag” 


delegates, five alternates—to the General Assembly. 
The alternates are not like alternates to a national 
convention. They do éverything the delegates do. The 
only difference is they sit lower down. There are 60 
countries, most of them with a delegation of 10, so 
there are nearly 600 delegates. 

Q There are a good many social functions? 

A There have to be. You see, it’s like a national 
convention that runs for three months—if you can 
imagine such a thing. You get all these people coming 
in from all over the world. There are not only the 600 
delegates. There are x number of attachés and juniors, 
and you have to get to know everybody quickly and 
try to maintain a friendly atmosphere. 

Q Going back to a point we touched on, this docu- 
ment issued by the International Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board which indicated to some people that the 
allegiance of a United Nations employe was forsaken 
to his own country and greater allegiance given to 
the United Nations—how is that really viewed in 
the U. N.? 

A Well, of course, that is a perfectly preposterous 
concept. When I was asked about it on “Meet the 
Press” recently, I denounced it immediately because 
no American who works for an international organiza- 
tion puts himself above the law of the United States. 
It’s perfectly ridiculous. 

There is no higher allegiance there than the alle- 
giance to our own flag. There’s no allegiance at all to 
the United Nations. It’s an organization, it’s an instru- 
mentality, it’s a contrivance. It’s a very useful, neces- 
sary thing, but it has none of the attributes of gov- 
ernment. 

It was a very wrong and unfortunate use of the 
word “loyalty.” I went around to the United Nations 
the next day, and the Secretary General issued a 
statement to the press completely sustaining my view- 
point. The report was badly worded in the first place, 
and then it was further misunderstood in the press. 
The chairman of the Board issued a statement to 
that effect. Of course, the Board is only advisory to 
the Secretary General, anyway. 


QUESTION OF LOYALTY— 


Q. How does this question of allegiance come up? 
Is there any occasion on which a professional employe 
of the United Nations would be asked to do something 
that would be contrary to the interests of the United 
States? 

A I can’t imagine it. It’s never happened. 

Q Why does the question come up, then? 

A In this U.N. Secretariat case it was really a mis- 
understanding because of poor choice of words. But a 
real loyalty question has come up in the case of 
UNESCO, because eight Americans employed by 
UNESCO have had a negative loyalty report from the 
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International Organizations Employes Loyalty Board 
of the United States Government. Seven of them 
wouldn’t even appear, let alone answer any questions. 
These people evidently think because they work for 
UNESCO they don’t have to do what every other 
American would. 

Q What redress do we have in a case like this? 

A To state the facts and press the organization to 
correct the situation. 

Q How can those people receive funds from the 
U. S. Government? 

A They do so indirectly through our contribution to 
UNESCO. However, that’s up to the Congress and the 
State Department. UNESCO is not in my jurisdiction. 
The question is important only in UNESCO. It has 
no reality as far as the U.N. itself is concerned be- 
cause we have never had any such problem. 

Q Are those people still functioning as employes 
of UNESCO? 

A Yes. 

Q Can they be held in contempt of anything? Can 
they be arrested? 

A I don’t know what you can do with them. They 
are in Paris. You can take away their passports, per- 
haps. I don’t know. The State Department has tried 
patiently. Mr. Gerety, who has been chairman of this 
International Organizations Employes Loyalty Board, 
has been very patient. I should imagine that the U. S. 
Government could do quite a number of things. But 
you ought to ask the State Department about that. 
You’re getting out of my field. 


“STATELESS” FRIENDS— 


Q Are there any stateless people on the secretariats 
of international organizations? 

A Yes, there are, and some are very good friends 
of ours. That’s why I think it would be a pity to pass 
a law which says that nobody shall work for the 
United Nations who isn’t approved by the Attorney 
General. If we did that, then all countries would be 
able to do the same thing and we might lose some of 
these anti-Communists who are very friendly to us 
and who do us a lot of good. It would be a good idea to 
pass a law like that if we weren’t screening our na- 
tionals in the Secretariat in other ways, but we are 
weeding them out through the President’s executive 
order. 

We have 1,800 Americans there and all of the policy- 
making ones in important positions have been cleared, 
from Ralph Bunche [Director of the U. N. Trusteeship 
Division] on down. There are only a handful, about 
50, who have not yet been cleared, and they are in very 
minor jobs. They will be reviewed shortly. So, when 
you are working it out effectively that way, why ham- 
string yourself by passing a law which will result in 
some of your good friends in their being dismissed? 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


For those laying winter vacation plans now, we get this picture of what to 
expect at popular resort areas in the season ahead: 


WINTER VACATIONS. More people will be taking winter vacations this year 
than last, travel agents tell us. That's indicated by advance bookings, already 
heavy for a number of spots. Thus, even though accommodations almost everywhere 
are being increased, resorts still will be crowded. Prices will be about the 
Same as last year, though up a bit here and there. 





SPURS TO TRAVEL. Highway improvements like recently opened turnpikes 
and major bridges make motoring distances shorter, travel time faster. 
This puts winter resorts within reach of more people, travel agents say. 
Also, the "go now, pay later" plans of some airlines and one big travel 
firm are expected to be a winter-vacation spur. 





RESORT OUTLOOK. Here is a breakdown of what to expect at various spots: 
Miami Beach--Two new hotels, additional motels to open this season. Little 
change in prices. Innovation: winter "package vacation" offer by one airline. 
Palm Beach-Fort Lauderdale--More motel, apartment and duplex accommodations. 
Nassau--First winter for big new hotel. New guest houses in Outer Islands. 
Bermuda--Christmas season bookings heavy; light in January and February. 
Cuba--New ferry from Key West, Fla., to Cardenas, 100 miles from Havana, 
may boost motoring through Cuba. Price situation about the same as last year. 
Winter cruises--Some 200 to pick from. Christmastime and long, expensive 
ones already booked; later and less-expensive ones still available. 
Arizona--Dude-ranch rates tending slightly higher than a year ago. 
California--Midweek best bet on winter resorts. Some prices up. 
Las Vegas--Expanding, but space still hard to get. Other desert areas boom. 
Mexico--Facilities improving. Guaymas, Ensenada crowded. Peso cheaper now. 
Hawaii--Building surge means, as a change, no turndowns for lack of space. 





SAVINGS BONDS. Even though they haven't matured, series G@ Government 
savings bonds must be counted at full maturity value in figuring the federal tax 
on your estate. So decides the Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

Ordinarily, property you own is included in your estate at its value at the 
time of your death. With series G savings bonds that haven't matured, a 
question arises. Is the estate tax valuation the actual face amount of the 
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bonds, since your executor has the right to turn them in at par immediately 
after your death, even though they have not yet matured? Or is it the lesser 
redemption value you would have received had you cashed them immediately before 
your death? The Court decides it is the par value, and so, in the case of such 
bonds, the phrase “at the time of your death" means the moment after. 


FIRE LOSSES. A Tax Court case sheds some light on a point involved in 
claiming an income tax deduction for losses suffered from a fire. The fact that 
an investigation into the fire's cause raises doubts as to whether an insurance 
policy will be paid doesn't mean you can put off until the year this doubt is 
settled a deduction for the part of your loss which wasn't covered by the 
insurance. That must be taken in the year it occurred. 





FACTS BOOK. The Census Bureau's whopping new yearbook of statistical 
data about the U.S. is out. Its 1,056 pages tell you practically anything 
you want to know about the average American. Title: "Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., 1954." From the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price, $3.75. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Once you've qualified for Social Security benefits, can 
you move to another country to live and still get your benefit checks? With 
limitations, yes. Payments are held back from people who go to countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Once they return to a friendlier country, though, payments 
resume and the amount withheld is paid. Another limitation goes into effect 
with the new Social Security law next January 1. It knocks out a benefit check 
for each month during which a person under 72 works on more than seven days in 
employment outside the U.S. that is not covered by Social Security. 





URANIUM FINDS. Prompted by a uranium flurry in North Carolina, the Bureau 
of Land Management puts out a tip to people there and elsewhere who hope to make 
a find. Better check your State land laws to make sure your claim is staked out 
properly. What may be adequate under U.S. mining laws may be insufficient in 
North Carolina and 28 other States without federally owned public lands. 





WEATHER. Expect warmer-than-usual weather in the East, cooler than normal 
in the Far West. So suggest these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook: 
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FOR THE ORIGINAL GENTLENESS AND 
FLAVOUR THAT MADE SCOTCH FAMOUS 


FOUNDED IN 1627 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF « RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 























Presenting the 


...and new all around performance: 
new Turbo-Drive for the utmost in 
smooth-but-quick acceleration—new 
high torque V-8 engine for instant re- 
sponse in every performance range 





Take a good, long look all around the new Lincoln for 1955. 

Note it is new from every angle. Up front, you see a new 
grille, visored headlamps, brightwork that accents low lines. 

Now pass your eyes along Lincoln's longer, sweeping side, 
past the gleaming new fender guard. You're now at the imposing 
new rear deck, highlighted by those distinctive tail-lights. 

But don’t linger too long on the outside; there's fresh excitement 
when you open the door. For here you see colors and fabrics and 
leathers that have never taken the road before. 

When you sit inside, you'll feel new comfort and roominess. 
Then this beauty-on-w heels moves into action—and you discover 
the automotive news of the year: Lincoln’s performance. 


























You discover a new hush, a totally new response, amazing new 
power, no matter what the speedometer reads. 

For you command the premium product of the world’s fore- 
most builders of V-8’s. The new Lincoln high torque V-8 engine 
gives you unique power in every driving situation. And — you 
control all this power with Lincoln’s new Turbo-Drive — the first 
to-shift drive to offer utter smoothness plus snap acceleration. 
Here is performance that you never knew could exist. 

But this is only a hint. One drive in a Lincoln or Lincoln Capri 
is the sure way to find out how magnificent your driving can be. 
Your Lincoln dealer is ready at your convenience. 

LINCOLN DIVISION +* FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


NEW 1955S 


LINCOLN 


for modern living 
for magnificent driving 











THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 


THAT’S 






eee FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


_..it’s in the Gulf South 


It takes a well placed shot to put that basketball in 
the one best spot to score. And it takes a well 
located plant to add those extra industrial advantages 
that only the Gulf South area offers. These 
advantages, including raw materials. . . industrial 
water ... skilled workers... and dependable natural 
gas, merit investigation before selecting 

your new plant location. 

Visit the Gulf South and pick that one best spot 


that meets your industrial requirements, 











RAW MATERIALS 
Diversified and abundant, ranging from agricultural 
and forest resources to the innumerable by-products of 
+ the petroleum industry. 


INDUSTRIAL WATER 
Adequate rainfall, together with natural and man- 
made reservoirs, assures a dependable water supply 
in hundreds of locations. 


SKILLED WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled workmen in many 
locations in the Gulf South... available to staff any 
new plant you may build. 


NATURAL GAS 
Reasonably priced natural gas for fuel or processing 
is available throughout this area served by United Gas. 
For specific information write Industrial Development 
Service Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





UNITED GAS CORPORATION e©¢ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








You now get real evidence 
that a big cause of the recession 
—cutting of inventories—is past. 

Supplies of durable goods 
have leveled off. Some industries 
are stocking up. You find this in 
autos, television, clothing. 

There is a minor scramble for 
steel. One industry leader thinks 
this could mean a new boom. 
His reasons—and other evidence 
—are given below. 


The ground has been laid for more 
rapid recovery of business, with the 
biggest problem of the recession pret- 
ty much licked. 

Pressure to get rid of goods, to clear 
out overloaded shelves and warehouses, 
is easing in most lines. In a few there is 
a new urge to stock up. 

For the first time in months, steel mills 
are getting orders for all the steel sheet 
they can turn out. Some producers have 
more orders than they can handle. Top 
executives of U.S. Steel are talking about 
a possible rush for steel. 

Copper companies can’t meet de- 
mand. Factories needing copper are turn- 
ing to Government for metal that was 
slated to go into the national stockpile. 

Auto dealers have fewer new cars than 
at any other time since 1946. Textile 
mills are booked further ahead. 

The turnabout shown in lines like 
these is putting new life into the slow- 
moving recovery. What you have is a 
new stimulus, coming on top of rising in- 
comes, growing population, strong con- 
sumer demand. This new element is the 
need for business to buy more. 

The table on page 108 shows you 
what the lack of inventory buying can 
mean to business. Renewed buying works 
in the reverse way, favoring an upswing. 

For the last year, companies have been 
living off their stocks, buying or making 
less than they have been selling. This 
development alone has cut production 
nearly 6 per cent during 1954. That is 
nearly three fourths of the year’s drop. 

Rise in factory output. Now, most 
businessmen seem to feel the time has 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Total Now: 
DOWN $4.3 billion from the peak, a year ago 


STOCKS OF GOODS— 
A Business Problem That's Being Solved 


A BOOST FOR BUSINESS— 
NEW URGE TO STOCK UP 








“Hard” Goods 


$25.8 
billion 


$44.1 
billion 


$41.2 
billion 








“Soft” Goods 


$29.4 
billion 


$37.9 
billion 


$37.6 
billion 












TOTAL 


INVENTORIES 





$55.2 
billion 





$82.0 
billion 





$77.7 
billion 


Where some reductions have taken place 








Autos, Trucks 


and Parts 


$4.8 
billion 


$8.3 
billion 


$7.2 
billion 









Metals and 
Machinery 


$10.3 
billion 


$18.0 
billion 


$16.2 
billion 
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Clothing and 


Textiles 





$7.1 
billion 





$8.6 
billion 





$8.2 
billion 
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Norma Pencit Corp.> 
Dept. U Norma Building 
137 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. 11 
Gentlemen: Please send detail and 
quantity prices on Norma 4-in-1 
Pen-Pencil and 4-Color Pencils. 
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CITY. 
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Special Report 





. . . Factory output in ‘55 
could approach ‘53 peak 


come to stop reducing their stocks and to 
buy enough for current sales. That 
means they have to place bigger orders. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of 
factory output has climbed from 123 to 
125 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 
Barring some new check, the index is 
likely to reach 128, just on the basis of 
renewed buying to keep inventories 
from going any lower. 

But businessmen may find eventually 
that stocks have to be built up. This will 
be true if consumers buy more heavily. 
Output in 1955 could climb close to the 
1953 peak, on the basis of just a moder- 
ate gain in sales and inventories. 

Those conclusions are reached by the 
Economic Unit of U.S. News & World 
Report after a detailed study of the latest 
data from Government and industry. 

The steel industry shows effects of 
some restocking already. In the reces- 
sion, its operations dropped from more 
than 100 per cent of rated capacity to 
63 per cent. In the week of November 
20, mills scheduled operations at 78.9 
per cent of capacity. Many steel users 
find their stocks are down to where they 
offer very little cushion. 

That is the basis of a warning from 
David Austin, vice president of U.S. 
Steel, ina special memo to U.S. News £ 
World Report. 

“At the present time, inventories have 
been drawn down to levels barely suffi- 
cient to sustain current rates of produc- 
tion [of things made from steel]. Since 
mid-1953, a reduction in steel inven- 
tories of approximately 32 per cent has 
accompanied a 9 per cent reduction in 
industrial activity. During the last 14 
months, slightly over 6 per cent of the 
steel consumed in our economy has been 
drawn from inventory. Between the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953 and the third quar- 
ter of 1954, actual steel consumption de- 
clined only 11 per cent while steel ship- 
ments dropped 32 per cent. 

‘It is apparent,” Mr. Austin says, 
“that current rates of steel consumption 
can be sustained with present steel in- 
ventories only under conditions in which 
mills can assure immediate shipments of 
tonnages required. Any slight increase 
in actual steel consumption would be 
accompanied by a sudden and sharp in- 
crease in steel buying. Consumers would 
suddenly find delivery times lengthened 
—this, in turn, would lead to a change 
in their own inventory policies; and 
once again our economy would be start- 
ed on the upward surge of the inventory 
roller coaster.” 

Now a pinch is being felt by some 

(Continued on page 107) 
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This is a Meilink Class A safe. You can't 
buy a safe which will give your priceless 
records a higher degree of protection from 
fire. For this safe, like all Meilink Class 

A safes, has passed Underwriters’ Lab 
oratories ultimate fire-explosion-drop test 
Remembering that 4 out of 10 companies 
suffering 2 severe fire never open their 
doors again, you will not be satisfied 

with anything less. Various sizes, single 

or double door, with flexible interior ar- 
rangements. In the Yellow Pages or write 
the Meilink Steel Safe Co., Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Getting your share of 
the Western Pie" ? 


Are you wondering why other firms take the 
‘‘lion’s share’’ of this $32,000,000,000 West- 
ern Market? Could .it be prohibitive freight 
rate differentials? 

The answer is a plant located in the West! 
Not just anywhere—but at the population and 
distribution CENTER of this rich, new market. 
On the map it’s Santa Clara County, California, 
at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay. 
WRITE TODAY for the free booklet, ‘32 Bil- 
lion Dollar Market.” See why a Santa Clara 
County plant brings you closer to greater profits. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. A-4, San Jose 14, California 





“Santa Clara County 








Decentralized, YES! Isolated, NO! 
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. . . New cars are down 
to two weeks’ supply 


auto and appliance companies. Orders 
for sheet steel are piling up; sheet pro- 
duction at some plants is going full 
blast, and yet orders are kept waiting. 

Mr. Austin’s remedy for the “roller 
coaster” is for steel users to hold, in 
good and bad times, to a more settled 
idea of how much to keep on hand. But 
sharp changes have been typical for 
years. So the steel industry, basic to 
business, seems starting on a new ride. 

One reason is that many makers of 
consumer goods are in better shape. 
Their surpluses have been reduced; 
their hopes for bigger sales are strong. 

Where business improved. The auto 
industry had more than 600,000 new 
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THE INVENTORY PICTURE 
. “barely sufficient’? 


cars at the factories and in dealers’ 
stocks this past spring, enough for five 
weeks’ sales. Now the supply is about 
166,000, enough for two weeks. 

Auto companies, except for Ford and 
General Motors, cut production sharply. 
Now the industry is pointing to the big- 
gest November-December on record. 

Farm-machinery companies are begin- 
ning to breathe easier. When farmers’ 
incomes shrank, sales slumped, dealers 
became overloaded. Now some producers 
Say their surplus has been worked off. 

Production still lags. But manufactur- 
ers count on new models to perk up the 
farmers’ interest. 

Television companies had a heavy sur- 
plus hanging over them a year ago. 
They cut prices, cut output. Now a recov- 
ery is going full tilt in this industry. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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These comparative figures 
reflect the rapid growth of 
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. . . Liquor and clothing stocks are still high 


Production of television sets is at a 
record level. Leading producers have 
raised their prices. 

Household appliances are selling bet- 
ter because of the home-building boom. 
Supplies in stores and warehouses have 
been reduced. At the factories, output 
has turned up, and stocks are being ac- 
cumulated in order to meet the heavy 
demand that is expected next year. 

A glance at the chart on page 105 
shows that these and other “hard goods” 
were the big problem for business. This 
is where most of the reduction ‘in in- 
ventories has taken place. 

Where stocks stay high. In “soft 
goods,” stocks on hand have been re- 
duced very little. That is one big reason 


ness at the height of the season,” this 
businessman reports. 

But production in textiles is increas. 
ing. Prices generally have hit bottom 
and, in some instances, bounced back up. 
Clothing companies are ordering more 
confidently on a four-month, instead of a 
three-month, basis. 

Signs of recovery. Broader indications 
that the period of unloading inventories 
is about over are to be found in the Gov- 
ernment surveys. They show that busi- 
nessmen unloaded “hard goods” at a rate 
of about 400 million dollars’ worth 
inonthly from September, 1953, through 
July, 1954. Then, in August and Septem- 
ber this year, unloading was only 100 
million a month. 





Factory 
Output Fell 
In the This Much 
Recession Because of 
Year Inventory Cuts 


WwW W 


1921 14.6% 
1930 8.8% 
1938 8.8% 
1949 5.1% 
1954 5.7% 


(Jan.-Sept.) 





How Inventory Cutting Affects Business 


Factory 

Output Fell Total 
This Much From Decline 

Other Causes Was 

Ww Ww 
8.5% 23.1% 
8.4% 17.2% 
14.5% 23.3% 
0.7% 5.8% 
2.4% 8.1 % 











Source: Basic data from Federal Reserve Board, Commerce Department, National Bureau of Economic Research 


why the total drop in business inven- 
tories has been only about 5 per cent. 

There hasn’t been much pressure to 
work off food supplies. Grocery stores 
have scarcely felt the recession. The pub- 
lic, as a whole, is spending more for 
food than ever before. 

Liquor companies have had a surplus. 
Factory stocks are still heavy. But sup- 
plies at wholesale are lighter than they 
were a year ago. New gimmicks—fancy 
bottles for whisky, bigger cans for beer— 
are being tried in an effort to build sales. 

Retailers generally have stocked up 
on clothing, while textile mills and other 
manufacturers have been trying to get 
along with a minimum supply. One big 
textile buyer complains that the mills 
have cut output so much it has been 
hard to get popular fabrics. 

“Instead of producing according to or- 
ders on hand, plus a certain amount for 
reorders, they produced a minimum, 
disregarding any expected reorder busi- 


Here is another sign: In January, busi- 
nessmen had enough goods in process 
and finished goods to last 42 days at the 
rate sales were going; by July, they had 
reduced inventories to a 40-day level and 
then held them there for three months. 
That’s a definite signal that businessmen 
are satisfied that stocks need not be 
reduced any further. 

A third sign of change in the whole 
business picture, as well as inventories, is 
the upturn in orders being received by 
manufacturers. This points to heavier 
output in the months ahead. The backlog 
has been growing in a long list of indus- 
tries since June. 

Thus the ground is laid for more active 
buying throughout business and for a 
rise in output to near the 1953 peak. 


For a discussion of the business out- 
look by Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman 
of the board of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
see page 110. 
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“Let's stop kidding ourselves,” the manager thought, 
“,.. Shipping ‘any old way’ isn’t thrifty!“ 
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The big 


difference is —\ 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it’s by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 
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A STEEL MAN’S FORECAST FOR ‘55: 
GAINS ALL ALONG THE LINE 





by Benjamin F. Fairless 
Chairman of the Board, U.S. Steel Corporation 


Let’s take a look at where we've been, where we now 
stand, and where we seem to be heading. 

During the past year we have come through what has un- 
doubtedly been the most widely advertised and the most 
highly overrated recession that this nation has ever experi- 
enced. And now that the late lamented congressional cam- 
paign has been concluded, I think most of us will agree that 
the slump was surprisingly mild, so far as the national econ- 
omy, as a whole, is concerned. 

The relatively minor decline which did occur was due, in 
the first instance, largely to the sudden relaxation of wartime 
pressures upon our economy; and its most immediate and 
serious effects were felt in certain heavy industries—among 
which, of course, was steel. As business dropped off in these 
industries, a secondary effect was evident in other segments 
of the economy, but this was much less severe. Thus, while 
the operating rate in steel fell 30 per cent, the over-all in- 
dex of industrial production went down only about 10 per 
cent; and the effect upon total employment, purchasing pow- 
er, private spending and personal savings 
was even less substantial. 

So much, then, for where we have been. 
Today, almost every significant index of 
business activity indicates that the low 
point in the downward cycle was reached 
some time last summer—that the difficult 
transition from war to a peacetime econ- 
omy is largely behind us, and that we 
are back on the upgrade again. 

Definitely, that seems to be the case in 
the steel industry. Orders on our books at 
U.S. Steel have been trending upwards 
steadily since early in August, and last 
month, for example, they were 380,000 
tons above the level of the previous 
October. Moreover, our backlog of un- 
filled orders has been increasing in recent 
weeks for the first time in more than a 
year. And if we look at the picture on an 
industry-wide scale, here is what we 
find: At the low point last summer, 
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the operating rate fell to 63 per cent of capacity. Today it 
is 77 per cent, and I believe that it may average out at about 
that figure for our fourth-quarter operations as a whole. 

Now to those of you who recall the recent years of steel 
shortage, when our plants were bursting at the seams in an 
effort to meet the emergency requirements that were im- 
posed upon them, it may seem that an operating rate of 77 
per cent is nothing to crow about. But in that connection, I 
should like to remind you of two things: 

@ First, that the steel-making capacity of the industry has 
been increased enormously during the past few years; so 
by operating at 77 per cent of today’s capacity, we would ac- 
tually get more steel than a 100 per cent rate would have 
given us only six years ago. 

@ Second, I should also like to point out that steel plants 
were never intended nor designed to operate at 100 per 
cent. Historically, the industry has always sought to maintain 
a substantial reserve of capacity for use in times of great na- 
tional emergency; and, at such times, it has been able to run 
at 100 per cent only by resorting to the 
uneconomig use of marginal facilities, 
materials and manpower. 

Even during World: War II, when it 
was breaking its neck to produce every 
pound of steel that it could—and when 
the plants of U.S. Steel alone were out- 
producing all the Axis nations put to- 
gether—the average operating rate for the 
industry was just 94 per cent of capacity. 
And the average annual production, inci- 
dentally, was 86 million ingot tons, which 
is almost exactly the same amount as the 
industry expects to turn out in this so- 
called recession year of 1954. 

So, while a 77 per cent rate of opera- 
tion can hardly be said to represent the 
zenith of my hopes and aspirations for 
the future, we must recognize, I think, 
that it is not too far below the level which 
might be regarded as normal in an aver- 
age peacetime year. In fact, it is actually 
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quite a bit higher than the average operating rate which has 
prevailed so far this century both in peace and in war. 

Therefore it seems to me that an accurate appraisal of the 
steel business as it stands today would be this: It is com- 
paratively good, and it is getting better. 

Now, in looking to the immediate future, our market sur- 
veys at the present time are shaping up in this fashion: 

@ Three industries account for the greatest part of the 
total market for steel in this country. They are automobiles, 
construction, and machinery. Current indications are that the 
consumption of steel in each of these industries may fall a 
little below the levels of the present year. It is also ex- 
pected that defense orders will decline somewhat and 
that the demand for steel rails, freight cars, and plates 
for shipbuilding will continue to lag. That is the minus 
side of the story. 

@ On the plus side, the container industry is using an ever- 
increasing amount of steel and we expect that this trend will 
continue for some years to come. Then, too, an important 
part of our total production goes to steel warehouses, for 
sale in what might be termed the “retail trade”; and this 
tonnage should also increase in the coming year. 

@ In the other leading markets for steel—such as oil- 
country goods, agriculture, the appliance industry and the 
export trade—consumption is expected to remain at the gen- 
eral levels which prevailed this year. 

So, when all these factors are added up and balanced out, 
our market analysts conclude that the actual consumption of 
steel could decline somewhat in 1955; but that the produc- 
tion and sale of steel will increase. And the explanation of 
this seeming paradox, of course, is really very simple. 

The answer, as you know, is inventories. During the years 
of shortage, most of our customers have had to maintain a 
relatively large reserve supply of finished steel in order to 
insure the continuity of their operations; but, now that steel 
has become plentiful again, they have been able to cut 
back these reserves substantially. So, for a great many months, 
now, America has been consuming a good deal more steel 
than it has been producing. Our surveys show, for example, 
that in the five months from April through August of the pres- 
ent year, about 15 per cent of all the steel that was used in 
this country came out of inventories. 

Today, however, it appears that this process of inventory 
cutting has gone just about as far as it can go; and in some 
cases, I am inclined to believe that it has been carried be- 
yond the point of prudence. So it would not surprise me 
greatly if steel inventories generally were to rise in the 
months ahead. 

But, even if they do not do so—if they simply remain at 
their present low level—I would estimate, conservatively, 
that our industry will have to increase its output, next year, 
by some 5 to 10 million ingot tons—just to keep pace with 
the anticipated rate of steel consumption. 

And any such increase in production, of course, will tend 
—in itself—to generate a further demand for steel. As an 
illustration of the way this happens, I might point to the case 
of the railroads, which have been especially hard hit by the 
postwar transition in our economy. They have had to cut 
down sharply on their purchases of rails and freight cars and 
a lot of other equipment that they badly need. -But every 
time we make and sell a million tons of finished steel, it 
means that some 5 million tons of freight must be hauled to 
and from our mills. So any upturn in steel production will re- 
sult in an immediate increase in freight revenues for the rail- 
roads, and this, in turn, should enable them to start catching 
up on their delayed purchases of steel. 

Now another highly important factor which must not be 
neglected in any appraisal of the immediate future is the 
new trend toward the building of toll roads. For many years 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
“'We are back on the upgrade again’ 


it has been clear that our national highway system has be- 
come the most overcrowded and underbuilt segment of our 
entire economy. This has been due in large measure, | 
think, to the fact that almost all of the roads that are now 
in existence have had to be paid for out of taxes; and 
that it has become virtually impossible to raise taxes fast 
enough to keep up with the needs of this modern age of 
automobiles. 

But recently a number of States have undertaken the con- 
struction of magnificent, high-speed expressways which are 
financially self-supporting, and which do not add in any 
way to the present crushing burden of taxation. They are 
paid for out of the modest tolls collected from the travelers 
who use them; and they have become so popular that the 
demand for more such roads is mushrooming all over the 
country. Here, for example, are a few figures which may in- 
terest you: 

There are 1,150 miles of these toll roads in operation 
today. Another 1,450 miles are currently under con- 
struction. Work on 3,700 more miles has been author- 
ized but not begun. And a further 2,650 miles are in 
the planning stage at this moment. Thus, within the 
next few years, there should be nearly 9,000 miles of 
these turnpikes and throughways in operation—or al- 
most eight times as many as we now have. And this, of 
course, will not only require heavy tonnages of steel for 
bridges, culverts, reinforcing bars, frames, guard rails, 
machines, tools and road signs, but it will also stimulate 
greatly, I am sure, the demand for more automobiles. 

So, on the basis of all these facts and surveys, it seems to 
me that even the most conservative forecaster would be 
bound to conclude that the years immediately before us are 
rich in their promise of a sound, steady, and healthy growth, 
not only in the steel industry but throughout the economy 
generally. My personal opinion is that the year 1955 should 
be one of moderate gains all along the line; and that busi- 
ness, as a whole, will gather its strength and regroup its 
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forces for a still more rapid expansion in the latter part of 
the 1950s. 

And, if we look still farther ahead, the prospects appear so 
bright that it is sometimes hard to see how we shall manage 
to measure up to all the demands which will be made upon us. 

Within the next 20 years, for example, there will be 45 
million more people in this country—45 million more people 
to be fed and housed and clothed. Can you imagine what 
that will mean to our economy? 

Well, let me tell you very simply what it means in terms 
of steel: Last year, our industry—operating at almost full 
capacity—produced about 1,400 pounds of steel for every man, 
woman, and child in America. So, if the per capita consump- 
tion remains at that level—and even if it does not rise, as it 
always has throughout the present century—we shall need to 
increase our steel production by about 31.5 million tons in 
the next 20 years. 


STEEL MUST EXPAND 


Now most of you, I am sure, have seen our plants at T. C. I. 
[Tennessee Coal & Iron division of U.S. Steel, at Fairfield, 
Ala.] and you know what an enormous expenditure of money 
and effort they represent. But the total capacity of T. C. I. is 
less than 4 million tons per year; and it will take eight and 
one-fourth more works of the size just to meet the require- 
ments of our growing population. Thus, the steel industry is 
going to have to add the equivalent of one new T. C. I. every 
two and one-half years from now on—assuming, even, that our 
individual requirements for steel do not increase. 

And, personally, of course, I think they will increase—sub- 
stantially. It is true, to be sure, that steel will face more and 
more competition from new materials—such as titanium and 
plastics, for example. But so long as it continues to be the cheap- 
est, strongest, most plentiful and most versatile metal known 
to man, there is no doubt in my mind that an evergrowing 
number of uses will be found for it in the coming atomic age. 

We stand today at the gateway of what promises to be a 
great scientific revolution which will probably work a far 
greater change in our mode of living than the so-called in- 
dustrial revolution has wrought in the past century or so. 
Most of us cannot even imagine the wonderful new devices 
and appliances that will become commonplace necessities of 
our daily life in the next few decades. 

It is conceivable that our automobiles in the not-too-distant 
future may be powered by a simple atomic battery, and will 
require no other fuel. It is possible that a similar source of 
power may someday be built into each home and apartment 
house, so that it will no longer be necessary to install and 
maintain elaborate distribution systems to carry electricity 
from a central generating plant into the dwelling of each 
individual consumer. It is certain, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, that new and complex automatic machines will replace, 
in ever-growing numbers, the muscles of men on our indus- 
trial production lines. And all of this—experience has shown— 
will mean more jobs, more purchasing power, more leisure 
and a more comfortable life for our people. 

But all of this is also going to require a radical change in 
the deployment of capital and manpower throughout our econ- 
omy. This change, of course, will be gradual and constant. 
We shall have ample opportunity to adjust ourselves and our 
enterprises to it; but, nevertheless, it is bound to cause tem- 
porary dislocations in many lines of business and among 
many of our occupational groups. Men who have developed 
a high degree of skill in one field may be compelled, in this 
process, to master an entirely new vocation. There will be a 
continual shift of workers—and of investors, too—from old- 
line, obsolescent fields of enterprise into new and now-un- 
dreamed-of branches of endeavor. 
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And in this unending migration of capital and labor from 
one segment of our economy to another lies an inherent dan- 
ger that could easily upset all our optimistic prospects for 
the future. Let me put it to you this way: 

To cope with this scientific revolution I have men- 
tioned, we are going to have to raise enormous sums of 
new capital—-sums more vast, perhaps, than we have 
ever recruited at any time in our previous history. 

Simply to provide the new jobs that our growing 
population will need 20 years from now will require an 
investment of at least 300 billion dollars in new plants, 
new facilities and new lines of production that do not 
exist today at all. No government—not even ours—could 
provide this huge store of capital, either through taxation 
or inflation, without gravely endangering our economy 
and seriously impoverishing our people. 

The only source from which this money can be drawn 
safely is from the savings of private investors; and this 
precious wellspring of all our future prosperity can only 
be preserved successfully by maintaining in Washington 
a Government that is dedicated to free competitive enter- 
prise and a proper incentive to save and to invest. 

The one great threat to the preservation of that kind of 
Government—as I see it—is unemployment; and, in support of 
that belief, I would merely cite the election which occurred 
two weeks ago. Now we know that from the end of World 
War II, right up through the boom year of 1953, the average 
number of unemployed workers in this country has been 
about 2% millions. 

Today, the total number of jobless people is only a few 
hundred thousand above that figure—yet on the strength of 
this very slight rise in unemployment, we have heard a great 
political clamor for more deficit spending, more inflation, 
and more and more intervention by Government into the in- 
dividual lives and enterprises of our citizens. 

So, if it should happen that there is any sudden and wide- 
spread increase in unemployment as a result of the disloca- 
tions which must unavoidably occur in the course of this 
scientific revolution that we face, it is entirely likely that con- 
trol of our National Government could shift back and forth 
between the forces which seek to uphold our enterprise sys- 
tem and those which favor a collectivist society. We would 
thus find ourselves in a constant state of transition from in- 
flation to deflation, from control to decontrol, and from re- 
peated frenzies of false prosperity to the inevitable agonies 
of the economic “morning after.” 


“PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING” 


Therefore, gentlemen, it seems to me that if we are ever 
to enjoy, in full measure, the great promise that our futwe 
seems to hold for America, we must recognize, and meet 
squarely, the grave responsibilities that confront us. 

Surely, we must do everything in our power, I think, to 
anticipate these dislocations and to minimize—as best we can 
—the consequences of them. We must consider these changes, 
not only as they relate to our own particular business, but 
with full regard for their effect upon our customers, our sup- 
pliers, our workers, our neighboring enterprises, and upon 
our communities generally. And above all, I believe, we must 
strive in every proper way to promote, in every branch of 
Government, a better understanding of the problems we shall 
encounter and of the efforts we are making to solve them. So 
this must—by its very nature—be a co-operative undertaking. 


The foregoing is the full text of a discussion of the busi- 
ness outlook by Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of the board 
of U.S. Steel Corporation, from an address he gave at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Nov. 17, 1954. 
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TO DICTATE WITH PHONAUDOGRAPH Ill 
you pick up a phone, push a button. Real 
time, money savings come when you dic- 


tate to a combined recorder-transcriber. 


Your every phrase, every word of dictation is reproduced 
bell-clear on the plastic discs used with Gray PhonAudograph 
III. This speeds typing, assures you of error-free letters 
returned for signature sooner. The secret is Gray’s revolu- 
tionary development, “Constant Linear Speed” disc record- 
ing. It assures unmatched uniform fidelity, with more 
dictation time on each disc. And the Gray discs are practi- 
cally indestructible — can be resurfaced on the exclusive 
VoicEraser and reused up to 50 times! For a money-saving 
demonstration, call your Audograph dealer today. 


GRAY 
PHONAUDOGRAPH III 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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BEATINGS AND BOMBING 


Racket hunters are turning up 
new stories of what sometimes 
happens when unions and em- 
ployers tangle. 

Strong-arm methods, beat- 
ings, a hint of payoffs are re- 
ported. There is testimony, too, 
of a bombing, other pressure 
tactics. 

Cases that follow are from of- 
ficial records of Congress. 


An Ohio contractor testified recently 
that he was beaten up and tossed into 
a lake by members of an AFL Iron 
Workers Union bécause he refused to 
hire AFL workers for a bridge-repair 
job. 

With that testimony as a starter, a com- 
mittee of Congress then heard reports 
of a series of incidents of violence in- 
volving the same union. Some of these 
incidents are recounted here, in the 
language of the witnesses as they 
answered questions of the committee. 

Presiding was Representative George 
H. Bender (Rep.), of Ohio, newly 
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REPRESENTATIVE BENDER 
. . . a look into the law 





Congress Hears Charges of Union Violence 


elected to the Senate. Mr. Bender has 
been chairman of what is known as the 
Anti-Racketeering Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives. This Subcom- 
mittee is conducting a continuing inves- 
tigation with a view to finding whether 
new laws are needed to control racketeer- 
ing in unions. 


Battle on a bridge. The witness 
who testified to being thrown in the lake 
was Thomas W. Hatcher. He told the 
Subcommittee his firm was retained by 
the Ohio State Highway Department to 
repair a bridge at the Milton Dam, near 
Youngstown. He said that his employes 
belonged to the United Mine Workers 
District 50, a miscellaneous unit that in- 
cludes construction workers. 

Mr. Hatcher said that, soon after work 
was started on the project, the business 
agent for the AFL Iron Workers local 
union in Youngstown—identified as Wil- 
liam E. Thomas—visited him at the dam. 
Under questioning by Clyde W. Smith, 
general counsel for the Committee, Mr. 
Hatcher testified as follows: 

Mr. Hatcher: . . . As we had our own 
organization, and in fact I worked myself 
as a crane man, we did not need any 
more men at the time and I proceeded 
to tell him that, and he proceeded to tell 
me that this térritory belonged to them, 
and that they were going to do the work 
and we got into quite a heated battle, 
and as it went on, well, when he left he 
informed me and made it quite clear 
that he would see to it that we would 
never finish that project, that he would 
see to that. 

So I believe it was on a Saturday that 
we were working. I was running the 
crane and the other men were there and 
lo and behold, down both sides of the 
bridge came quite a few men. There 
were not many words exchanged but 
there were quite a few blows, and in that 
I was rather severely beaten up and 
kicked and thrown into the lake to 
drown, but thank goodness somebody 
got me out and I was taken to a hospital 
in Warren. 

Of course, we did not know anything 
about it until the following week. That is, 
I didn’t know anything about it because 
that is when I woke up in the hospital. 
I had a fractured skull and quite a few 
bruises and a dislocated jaw and an eye 
out of place. 

Mr. Smith: What was that last? 

Mr. Hatcher: I had this eye knocked 


out. So for the next six weeks I spent 
time in the hospital. 

Mr. Smith: Did they damage your 
equipment at that time? 

Mr. Hatcher: Well, they threw every- 
thing they could into the lake and it ran 
into quite a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Smith: Were you ever able to 
finish and complete that job? 

Mr. Hatcher: Well, not due to the 
local authorities, but the State Highway 
Patrol and the nerve of my men, and 
most of them are still with me today, 
doing very well. 

Anyway, the State Highway Patrol 
was there with a few submachine 
guns and I believe a few of the boys 
carried shotguns and we finished the 
project. 

Mr. Smith: Have you been back into 
that territory? 

Mr. Hatcher: Yes, I have been back, 
in Columbiana County into Youngstown, 
which is under Mr. Thomas, and we 
have grown since then and are under 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
is the people he represents and we did 
some bridge construction in Columbiana 
County and we did all right there. 

Chairman Bender: Is this an unusual 
practice or is this something that has 
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been happening in your particular part 
of the country right along? 

Mr. Hatcher: For the beatings, as far 
as they are concerned, that is unusual. 
We have our quarrels. 

Mr. Bender: Are other contractors 
being intimidated there? 

Mr. Hatcher: Well, I can tell you only 
what is common talk among contractors. 
We have a very hard time in Youngs- 
town. That is very common talk among 
us contractors. 

* o o 

Frank Battle, special counsel for the 
Subcommittee: . . . Did you find out 
at some later date that there might 
have been a peaceful means of settling 
this? 

Mr. Hatcher: I was told from the 
attorney we had hired in Youngstown 
that if we had come tc him sooner, that 
he could have taken care of it without all 
of this trouble. 

Mr. Battle: What did you take that 
to mean? 

Mr. Hatcher: Well, which is a payoff. 

Mr. Battle: In other words, if you 
paid money, you would not have had to 
worry about it? 

Mr. Hatcher: That is right. 


Q ° oO 


A brawl. Another contractor, Andrew 
Phales, of Newcastle, Pa., told the in- 
vestigators his story of what happened 
when he erected some steel beams on a 
store-construction job in Newcastle, in 
1951, without waiting for union iron- 
workers. After he had completed the steel 
work, Mr. Phales testified, he went near- 
by to a telephone. At that point, he said, 
two ironworkers and a business agent 
arrived at the job. Questions and answers 
follow: 

Mr. Smith: What were their names, do 
you know? 

Mr. Phales: Well, the one ironworker’s 
name was Ray Gray and the other one, 
I think his name was Callahan. 

Mr. Smith: What was the business 
agent’s name? 

Mr. Phales: Bill Thomas. 

Mr. Smith: What happened when they 
arrived, sir? 

Mr. Phales: Well, I was making this 
telephone call, as I said, and two of my 
men, my son and one laborer, were on 
the roof of the old building. There were 
two ladders up against the building and 
they were coming down the ladder and 
this Ray Gray runs over to the one 
ladder that the laborer was coming down 
and pulled the ladder out from under 
him. My son was about on the ground 
about that time and he said, “What is 
the idea of pulling that ladder out from 
under a man like that? You are liable 
to kill him.” 

He no more than said that than he 
hauls off and hits him in the jaw and 
knocks him against the corner of the wall 

(Continued on page 116) 
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. . . Contractor: “He laid 
him all over the lot” 


and knocked him out and broke his 
glasses. 

I was using the telephone and one 
of my truck drivers come along and told 
me to hurry up out there. I did not 
know what he wanted. I told him to take 
his time until I got through talking on 
the telephone. 

He said, “No, you better come out,” 
and he started running out. I fol- 
lowed him out and I see this Ray 
Gray laying out on the parking lot and 
I started to wonder what was wrong 
there. 

Representative Frank Ikard [(Dem.), 
of Texas]: Just a minute. Did Gray hit 
your son or did your son hit Gray? 

Mr. Phales: Gray hit my son. And as I 
got out into the open I could see my 
son laying up against the wall and he 
was out, too. 

I run over to my son to see what 
was wrong. I did not know. I could see 
the two men lying there. I could not 
see any wall that might have fallen down 
or beams or timbers. I shook my son 
and he seemed like he was coming 
to. I thought we would find out who 
this other fellow was that caused the 
trouble. 

I went over to get hold of him and 
shake him a little. While I had him half 
sitting up, this Thomas comes to me and 
taps me on the shoulder and says, “Andy, 
you are in plenty of trouble.” 

I looked over my shoulder and I 
said, “Who the devil are you?” 

He told me he was the business agent 
for the Iron Workers local. 

So I still have a hold of this Ray 
Gray and I tried to get his name out 
of him, and he kind of tore away from 
me. The son of the proprietor of the 
building had seen him strike at me and, 
of course, when he did he grabbed him 
out of my hands and he laid him all 
over the lot. 

I went to Callahan and I asked him 
what he was doing there and he said 
he was with the fellows but he did not 
do anything, so my fellows all got to- 
gether and run them off the lot. And as 
they got in the car, Thomas said that I 
would be hearing from him. 

Mr. Smith: Did you subsequently hear 
from him? 

Mr. Phales: Well, I did in a way. I 
do not remember whether it was that 
week or the following week that they 
called me to a meeting with the Building 
Trades Assembly, and of course they 
placed a fine on me. I did not make the 
check out to them. I made the check out 
to the Red Cross. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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... Witness: “They placed 
a bomb at my store” 


Mr. Smith: You were fined for doing 
what? 

Mr. Phales: For erecting the steel 
myself. 

Mr. Smith: Because you were not a 
member of the labor union? 

Mr. Phales: I used my union laborers, 
common laborers. 

Mr. Smith: To do steel work. 

Mr. Phales: Yes, to put the steel up. 

Mr. Smith: Did you violate the associa- 
tion rule? 

Mr. Phales: Yes. 

Mr. Smith: Did anything happen to 
your store at a later date? 

Mr. Phales: Yes, on New Year's Eve 
in 1951, they placed a bomb at the door- 
way of my store and blew the front out. 

Mr. Smith: Did they do much damage 
to your store? 

Mr. Phales: I think the damage was 
around $1,500. 

Mr. Smith: Do you have any idea 
who did it? 

Mr. Phales: Well, I never had any 
trouble with anybody, and the only 
trouble I have had was on the job, and 
that is the only thing that I could think 
of, was those ironworkers. 

Mr. Smith: So that, in your opinion, 
there was some connection between the 
two incidents? 

Mr. Phales: Yes. 

Mr. Smith: Did the police department 
ever solve the case? 

Mr. Phales: No. 


cc oe 2 


Threat denied. After the two con- 
tractors had testified, Business Agent 
Thomas of Iron Workers Local 207 was 
questioned by Representative Clare E. 
Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the parent Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Mr. Thomas told of 
going out to the bridge job to talk to 
Mr. Hatcher. 

Mr. Hoffman: Well, in substance, you 
told Tom Hatcher to let the men from 
Local 50 go and employ the men from 
207, didn’t you? 

Mr. Thomas: I did request that... . 
And I told him we could do much better 
work, and him being a competent iron- 
worker, he should know that. 

Mr. Hoffman: And you also told him, 
did you not, in substance, there would 
be trouble if he didn’t? 

Mr. Thomas: No, sir, I did not. 


°° * o 


Mr, Ikard: Do you have knowledge of 
the beatings that have taken place of 
other people involving members of the 
local? 

(Continued on page 118) 
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. . . Weapons—“ wrecking 
bars and two-by-fours” 


Mr. Thomas: You mean like Hatcher? 

Mr. Ikard: Yes. 

Mr. Thomas: After it was done, I 
heard about it. 

Mr. Ikard: You did not have any idea 
about it until after it happened? 

Mr. Thomas: No. The same thing 
that happened I might say that there 
was— 

Mr. Ikard: You heard it on the radio, I 
believe? 

Mr. Thomas: That is when I actually 
knew that it had happened. I cannot 
deny the fact that there was rumors in 
the hall that same morning. I would be 
foolish to deny that fact, but I do say that 
I had absolutely nothing to do with any- 
body going out there and committing an 
act of that kind. 


° °° oO 


[Under questioning, Mr. Thomas said 
that he remembered the Phales_inci- 
dent. He testified that when he received 
a telephone call that Mr. Phales was 
“putting up iron with someone other 
than ironworkers,” he went to the scene 
to investigate. Mr. Thomas testified that 
he found “Ray Gray was really getting a 
good going over” and that Mr. Phales’s 
workers “had wrecking bars and two-by- 
fours.” Mr. Thomas testified that he 
thinks he saved the life of Mr. Gray by 
taking him away from the scene, with 
the other union members. ] 


° o * 


Mr. Ikard: Do you know anything 
about this bomb, this bombing that oc- 
curred at Andy Phales’s place? 

Mr. Thomas: No, just what I read in 
the papers. 


2 * o 


Mr. Hoffman: So it boils down to this: 
That if Phales wanted to put that stuff 
up himself, or with men he wanted to 
hire himself, he could not do it with 
your approval? 

Mr. Thomas: He could not do it with 
my approval, certainly not. 

Mr. Hoffman: And you sent those fel- 
lows out there to persuade him not to 
do it? 

Mr. Thomas: I certainly did not. 

Mr. Hoffman: Didn’t you say that he 
was in a lot of trouble and would hear 
more about this, those words, in sub- 
stance? 

Mr. Thomas: I would not deny that 
fact. 

Mr. Hoffman. What did you mean, 
that he was in a lot of trouble? Did you 
mean that you were going to prefer 
charges to the association? 

Mr. Thomas: Yes. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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. . . The union‘s agent: 
“1 say that is a lie” 


Mr. Hoffman: And he would hear more 
about it? 

Mr. Thomas: Yes. 

Mr. Hoffman: You did not mean you 
would bomb his store? 

Mr. Thomas: I did not. 


° ° co 


[Clement V. Leach, a member of the 
Iron Workers Local Union, was called. 
He told the Subcommittee that Mr. 
Hatcher was paying less than union scale 
on the bridge job, and was keeping local 
men out of work. Mr. Leach said that 
Business Agent Thomas approached two 
other members and Leach, one night. Mr. 
Leach testified as follows:] 

Mr. Leach: . . . He [Thomas] said: 
“We've got to get the ball rolling. We’ve 
got to beat up this Hatcher. We've got 
to get him off this bridge.” 

He said, “We’ve got to get rid of him. 
This can’t start in this local. Now is the 
time to stop it.” 


* * ° 


[Another witness, George Townsend, 
testified to the conversation as taking 
place in front of him. Later, Mr. Leach 
testified that Mr. Thomas had assigned 
him (Mr. Leach) to “organize the affair,” 
that Mr. Thomas gave him a quart of 


} whisky and $30 “to get the guys drunk 


with to take out there with me.”] 

Mr. Hoffman: What do you say about 
that, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas: I say that is a lie. 

Mr. Hoffman: . . . You fellows in com- 
pany beat up Mr. Hatcher? 

Mr. Leach: No; they—the other fel- 
lows didn’t get to him. I was the only 
one to get to him at that time. 

Mr. Hoffman: The others damaged 
equipment? 

Mr. Leach: They threw equipment 
over— 

Mr. Smith: Threw it over—off the 
bridge into the lake; is that correct? 

Mr. Leach: Yes. 

Mr. Ikard: What did you do with Mr. 
Hatcher? 

Mr. Leach: Well, he and I become in- 
volved in an argument. I got out there and 
swung at him twice. He was on the pier. 

I couldn’t reach him. 

So I reached up and took hold of the 
arm by the hands and swung off and 
kicked him in the water. 

Mr. Smith: You threw him off the 
bridge? 

Mr. Leach: That’s right. 


o ° 2 








[Mr. Leach further testified that he 
was convicted of the assault four years 
ago, but that he had not been sentenced. | 
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Trend of American Business — 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Prospects of rising activity well into 1955 are reasonably certain now. 

Building industry and autos together almost assure a continued uptrend. 

Auto production will hold high at least through March. That's scheduled. 

Construction is headed for another record year in 1955. That's official. 

Steel industry expects higher operations next year, too. See page 110. 

It's axiomatic that, when steel, autos and construction join in a rising 
trend, the whole economy tends to move upward. 














Business activity shows strength in other sectors as well. 

Output of industry moved up a point on the Federal Reserve index from 
September to October. The rise from 124 per cent of the 1947-49 average to 125 
per cent occurred even though auto output was low early in October. 

Production of household goods held fairly high during the month. 

Gains were reported in output of electrical machinerv, primary metals. 

Activity in soft-goods industries also is strong. Increases are found in 
textiles, apparel, leather goods. Paperboard production is close to the levels 
of a year ago. Coal industry registers some recovery. 

Business firms are heartened by recent upturns in orders. 




















There's no doubt now that 1954 will turn out to be the nation's second-best 
year, so far as business activity is concerned. Total output of goods and 
services will be close to 356 billion dollars. That's about midway between the 
365 billion for 1953 and the 346 billion for 1952. 


Individuals, in the aggregate, are faring as well in 1954 as in 1955. 

Annual rate of personal income has been fairly steady all through the year. 
It was 285 billions in the first quarter, 285.7 billions in the second quarter, 
and 286 billions in the third quarter. 

Outlook is for a total this year that is close to 1953's 286.1 billions. 

After-tax income of individuals will be higher in total this year than in 
1953. Taxes have been cut much more than incomes have dropped. 

These figures are aggregates. Some people did fare poorly this year--the 
unemployed and those on reduced work weeks. But, in general, the business dip 
that began around mid-1953 did not strike very hard. 











Most surprising evidence of strength is coming from construction. 

Forecast for 1955 is that new construction activity will reach 39.5 billion 
dollars, 7 per cent above this year's record breaker of 37 billion. 

That's a conservative prediction, too. It comes from the Commerce and 
Labor departments, which are usually cautious. Last year at this time these 
appraisers in Government predicted new building for 1954 at 34 billions. That 
is 3 billions under the present estimate. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The forecast for building is based on assumptions that general business 
activity will continue near present levels, that individual incomes will keep on 
at a record rate, that credit will be available to finance a large volume of 
construction. There are no present signs that these assumptions are in error. 


Home building is expected to keep the lead in construction next year. 

Residential outlay is listed for 15 billions, up 13 per cent from this year. 

New starts on housing units are estimated to reach 1.3 million. That will 
be the second-best year. Best year for home building was 1950, when starts ran 
just a shade under 1.4 million. 

All in all, home construction is expected to account for 55 per cent of the 
total private outlay for new building in the coming year. 








Reasons cited for this continuing housing boom are: the large amount of 
liquid assets in individual hands; the millions of veterans still eligible for 
easy mortgage credit; the growth in the size of middle-income families. Added 
to these is the growing preference of families to own their homes. 


Commercial building also is believed headed for a record in 1955. 

Estimated outlay for this type of construction is 2.3 billion dollars. 

Emphasis will be on new stores, shopping centers and office buildings to 
provide needed services for new housing developments and expanding suburbs. 

Electric-power and pipeline construction is expected to expand further next 
year, to hold utility construction a bit above current levels. 








Industrial construction is expected by the forecasters to drop again next 
year, for the third year in a row. That's because most of the defense-plant 
expansions started in 1950 is now completed. But the expectation is that metal, 
chemical and food-processing plants will continue to expand. 


Public construction is headed for a continued climb, sparked by rises in 
State and local projects. This figure is put at 9 billions for 1955. 

Highway construction is likely to hit a record 4.2 billions, up 18 per cent 
from 1954. That will come from federal aid and toll roads. 

Public-School building is expected to rise from 2 billions to 2.4 billions. 

Military construction also is expected to be higher next year, but there 
will be less activity for atomic-energy plants. 

Sewer and water systems also will require higher outlays in 1955. This 
type of construction is expected to top 1 billion for the first time. 

Main point in this forecast for building is that construction has a spread- 
ing effect. It creates demand for raw materials and equipment. And, when 
people buy houses, they also buy furniture and appliances. The construction 
boom was a backstop this year. It's likely to stimulate business next year. 

















Treasury is still keeping away from the long-term money market. 

Refinancing plan--a big one, nearly 17.4 billion dollars--consists of 
offering new securities for others that will mature on December 15. 

In the package are medium-term 2% per cent bonds (8 years, 8 months), 
one-year certificates of indebtedness at 1% per cent, additional certificates 
maturing next August 15 at 1%. Holders of maturing issues may choose. 
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NOW! TWO OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
IN| ONE GREAT LIFE INSURANCE Policy! 


Photo taken at Observation Roof, Rockefeller Center. 


LIFELONG PROTECTION 
@ ALL PAID IN) 20 YEARS! 


It’s New York Life’s old favorite 
20-PAYMENT LIFE POLICY with the 
NEW RETIREMENT ANNUITY OPTION! 


Here’s security not only within the means of young 
family men, but also offering an important choice. 


1. New York Life’s 20-Pay Life policy assures your 
family of life insurance protection for as long as you 
live—yet you pay premiums for no more than 20 years. 


2. Or, with its valuable new option, this popular policy 
now lets you continue to pay money into your policy 
after it’s paid up—thereby greatly increasing retire- 
ment income available to you when you reach 65. 
You'll probably want to elect the option, because in 
20 years your earning power should be greater and your 
children grown and educated. You have the oppor- 
tunity, by continuing to pay the same amount, to add 
substantially to your retirement ‘‘nest egg.” 


Here’s how the new option works: 


Say you’re 30 and buy $10,000 of the new 20-Pay Life. 
Your premium is $362.40—about $30 per month. At 
50, your policy becomes paid up. No more premiums 
and still you’re covered for $10,000 for life. Then you 
decide to exercise your option and continue paying 


NEW YORK LIFE 
IAISURAAICE COMAPAMY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


OPTION TO IA/CREASE YOUR 
RETIREMENT IA/COME / 


$362.40 a year to age 65. Look at the results: 


As you can see, you have increased the proceeds from 
your policy by more than 50%. 
Cash Value* Monthly 
including accumulated OR Life Income 
dividends at age 65 at 65** 





20-Pay Life Policy—if you 


do not elect the option $11,140.00 $68.62 


Increase if you elect 


the option 6,320.00 


$17,460.00 


38.93 


Total $107.55 





*Annual dividends are payable as declared and this illustration assumes 
they are left with the Company to accumulate. This is not a guarantee, 
estimate or promise of dividends or results. **Male rates—10 years certain. 
You can’t afford to overlook the benefits this great 
policy offers you and yours. Ask your New York Life 
Agent or mail the coupon below. The option for Sup- 
plementary Retirement Annuity is included in the 
policy at issue ages 40 and under. Available through- 
out the U. S., Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. New York 
Life is 109 years old and is one of the strongest legal 
reserve life insurance companies in the world. 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-8 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Please furnish me, without obligation, full information 


on your new 20-Pay Life Policy. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





—_—— — 


CITY. ZONE_____STATE 
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Business activity has scored new gains, 
accompanied by a burst of activity in 
the stock market. 

Auto plants produced 137,000 cars and 
trucks in the week ended November 
13, the best weekly total since May. 
Manufacturers scheduled overtime and 
Saturday work in an effort to build up 
dealer stocks. On November 1, pas- 
senger cars in dealers’ inventory had 
fallen to 165,848, down 131,000 in a 
month to a postwar low. 


Steel demand continued heavy. Mills 


scheduled operations at 78.9 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended Novem- 
ber 20. It was the eleventh straight 
rise and put the rate 28 per cent above 
the August low. 


Television-set production, at 220,000 


in the week ended November 5, hov- 
ered near its all-time record. 

Factory output rose to 129 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended November 13, 
continuing the steady rise under way 
since July. Since August, there have 
been persistent gains in output of both 
hard and soft goods. Total factory out- 
put is now 4 per cent above the July 
low. 

Carloadings show a large freight move- 
ment. Loadings of manufactured goods 
were only 2.6 per cent below a year 
ago, the smallest year-to-year decline 
in many months. Loadings of grain, 
lumber and coal were above last year. 


Department-store sales averaged 115 


on the indicator in the first half of 
November, a better rate than for any 
month since June, 1953. 

Unemployment has evidently fallen be- 
low the 2.7 million total of early Octo- 
ber. Insured unemployment dropped 
to 1,389,000 in the week ended No- 





MINUS 
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vember 6, about 70,000 below the 
first week of October. This decline 
runs counter to the normal tendency 
of unemployment to rise after mid- 
October. After then, activity -usually 
turns down in food processing, con- 
struction and some other industries. 


Rehiring of auto workers has played a 


MILLIONS PER QUARTER 


good part in the recent job trend. In- 


Growing Activity in Stocks— 
investment Trusts Selland 
Repurchase More of Their Own Shares” 
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sured unemployment in Michigan has 
fallen’ to 94,000, from 175,000 in mid- 
September. 


Layoffs, measured by initial claims for 


unemployment compensation, did not 
increase in October or November, as 
they usually do. October layoffs were 
below September for the first time 
in any year since 1945. 
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dicators of Business Activity— 


Public interest in stocks is growing. 
Trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange expanded to 16.2 mil- 
lion shares in the week ended Novem- 
ber 12, highest since January, 195]. 

The market value of all shares listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange rose to 
150.7 billions in September, up 40 bil- 
lions in 12 months. The rise in value 
is tending to encourage investors to 
spend more freely for goods and sery- 
‘ices. It also fills the public with a 
desire to buy stocks. 

Investment trusts, as the top chart 
shows, are meeting part of the growing 
public demand for an interest in the 
market. Trusts of the “open end” type, 
called mutual funds, received 592 mil- 
lions from the sale of their shares to the 
public in the first nine months of 1954. 
They paid out 301 millions to those 
of their shareholders who chose to con- 
vert their holdings into cash at the cur- 
rent asset value of the shares.. That left 
a net inflow of 291 millions for use by 
the trusts_in buying securities. 


Assets of all investment trusts have risen 


to about 9 billions, from only 3 billions 
in 1948. The total, which includes as- 
sets of both “open end” and “closed 
end” trusts, has been swollen by the 
rise in market prices, as well as by 
share sales to the public. 

The flow of dollars into the trusts, how- 
ever, is still far below that of 1929, 
when the public paid 3.1 billions for 
trusts’ shares, 

Gains in business activity now under 
way have dispelled the pessimism of 
the 1953-54 recession. Businessmen 
and the public at large seem confident 
that the U.S. prosperity is on a sound 
base. 
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BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at:— Albanyt 


CHASE 
Kanses City, Mo. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York Philadelphia 


Atlonta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denvert Detroit Grand Rapidst | Houston Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 


Gollemen, prefer 
BRONZE 


Bronze is naturally first choice for an elegant 
handrail...and many other architectural applications. 
It looks better, wears longer, has great strength; 

it resists corrosion and can’t rust. 


Bronze is first choice, too, for many industrial 
products and parts. Among the many different Chase 
Bronzes there are special alloys particularly 

suited for a specific product or condition. Some 
have great resilience, marked ductility, can 

be hot and cold worked, are easily welded. 
Some are first choice for their color. 


Chase bronze, brass and copper — rod, bar, 
sheet, wire, tube—are available from 28 
Chase warehouses and sales offices, from 
Chase wholesalers across the nation, 
or on direct mill shipments. 
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Providence  Rochestert St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury (tsales office only) 








Finance Week 





There seems to be no end to 
the debt that U.S. families are 
willing to assume in order to 
buy newer, bigger homes. 

While Government continues 
to push easier and easier mort- 
gage credit, bankers continue to 
ask where it will all end. 

But no one is predicting de- 
faults on the 1932 scale. 


Another year of spectacular growth 
in home-mortgage debt is beginning to 
raise doubts in the minds of some of 
those who do the lending. Questions 
are being asked as to whether the 
mountain of mortgages might topple 
over some day—as it occasionally has 
in the past. 

In 1954 alone, home-mortgage debt 
is rising by an all-time record 8.3 bil- 
lion dollars. Just ‘that one-year rise is 
more than half as great as the entire 
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DEBT ON U.S. HOMES: 75 BILLIONS 


This Year's Rise Is Half of 1939's Total 


mortgage debt outstanding in‘’.1939. In 
five years, mortgage debt has nearly 
doubled. 

Altogether, homeowners now are 
bound to make regular fixed payments 
on 74.6 billion dollars of mortgage debt. 
Even that figure leaves out the billions 
that farmers owe on their property and 
that homeowners owe on repairs and 
modernization of their dwellings. 

You can see in the chart on this 
page how American families have been 
taking on more and more mortgage debt 
in past years. 

In 1939, for example, people were 
working to pay off 16.3 billion dollars of 
home-mortgage debt. That was a few 
billions less than it had been in 1929. 

In 1945, the total had grown only to 
18.5 billions. 

Now, nine years later, at 74.6 billions, 
mortgage debt is four times as high as 
in 1945 and rising as never before. 

If you take a close look, you can see 
in the chart a major part of the reason 
for the rapid rise in mortgages, and 
get a hint of what to expect in the future. 


(Debt Outstanding) 


War and houses. Home-buying boom, 
bankers agree, is one that’s resulted 
largely from the doings of Government. 
War and war conditions caused the post- 
ponement of millions of marriages and 
births at a time when incomes and 
ability to pay for homes were rising, 
Government regulations, in that same 
period, restricted home building. 

Then, with war over, restrictions 
gradually were lifted. Savings came out 
of banks, and the boom in marriages 
and births was on. The Government 
fostered easy credit that encouraged 
millions of new families to move into 
their own homes—homes equipped with 
modern gadgets and big mortgages. 

Long-term mortgages, with little or no 
down payment and low interest rates, 
were guaranteed for millions of veterans 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
insured for millions of other families by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

No less important, the Truman Ad 
ministration’s easy-money policy kept 
banks pumped full of money for bor 
rowing. With money abundant and 
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cheap, investors were willing to buy even 
the low-interest mortgages underwritten 
Government. 

Now bankers, wherever they meet, are 
asking each other how long the mortgage 
fise can go on. The home-building and 
buying boom, as they see it, should 
have worn itself out long ago. After 
years of moving up on the scale of hous- 
ing standards, U. S. families are far better 
housed than they were a few years ago. 
And new families are being formed at 
barely half the early postwar rate. 

A new spurt in home building, bankers 
agree, has been created this year by 
further easing of mortgage-borrowing 
tems. Government, by underwriting 
mortgages with less-down and _ longer- 
fo-pay terms, has spurred families to go 
thead and seek new mortgage credit. 
And the Administration’s easy-money 


—USNE&WR Photo 


CREDIT FROM THE BANK 
. +. @ mountain of mortgages 


policy has kept lenders willing to co- 
Operate. > 

How long, bankers are asking, can 

is new spurt last? And how much 
cheaper and easier can credit be made 
by Government? Worse, if home building 
turns down, what happens to the U.S. 
tconomy? In a major downturn, declin- 
ing family incomes could make it impos- 
fible to meet those mortgage payments. 

To get an idea of the risk involved, 
and see what to expect, you need to com- 
pare mortgage debt with other things 


ttelated to it. 


Debt vs. income. Size of mortgage 
debt, bankers are pointing out, is great 
in comparison with income that people 
lave left after taxes—spendable income. 

Right now, for example, mortgage 
debt outstanding is equal to 29.5 per 
tent of annual spendable income. In 
1945, home mortgages amounted to only 
12.3 per cent of income. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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98 Offices 
conveniently 
located in all 
five boroughs of 
New York City 


Correspondent Banks 
Throughout the U.S. 


Correspondent Banks 
and their branches in 
more than 5000 
communities around 
the globe 
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Sarah Siling sets the pace 


for office harmony and job enthusiasm 


“Sunshine Styling” is a 
oe mo most unusual brochure 


owe 


‘ ps 
ae 


which shows you how to 
achieve a more pleasant 
(and more productive !) 
working atmosphere in 
your office. It presents 
business furniture which 
combines nature’s most 
satisfying colors with 
efficient, space-saving 
design...encourages your 
staff to do more good 


ASK YOUR STEELCASE DEALER for a work, easier and faster. 
copy of “Sunshine Styling” or write direct, Dept. H. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


STEELCASE 
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(Advertisement) 


For $5, you can try this tested plan for greater 


PEACE OF MIND 
financially 


To help you build your financial future wisely, 
confidently—and profitably—get a trial sub- 
scription to Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly; only $5. 

This tested way to help you protect what you 
have—and make it grow—is now being used by 
the thousands of prudent men and women who 
read Barron’s regularly. 

Barron’s helps you invest your money or plan 
financial affairs with greater understanding and 
foresight. It shows how the values of your 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities, and 
cash itself, are rising or falling as the result of 
changing conditions—political and economic— 
from week to week. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 


world’s largest, fastest business and financial 
news-gathering organization. L 
Each weekly issue of Barron’s provides a 
balanced investment outlook: Business Trends, 
Prospects of Industries and Companies; Com- 
modity Developments; Tax Developments; Im- 
pact of Federal Legislation; Stock and Bond 
Markets; Earnings and Dividends; Security 
Price Movements; Mutual Funds; Investment 
Opportunities. ‘ 
Try Barron’s and see for yourself how it 
helps you gain greater peace of mind financially. 
Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial. Or full year’s sub- 
scription, only $15. Just send this ad with your 
check. Or tell us to bill you. Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly, 40 New Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. USN-1126 
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BROADWAY AT PARK AVE OKLAHOMA CITY 


FIVE-HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 
































Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock 

$1.0735 per share on the 
4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 








Does 
your If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
company people in business, indus- 
: try, or the professions—or 
advertise? their families—ask your 


advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report,” and its 
more than 700,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among 
high-income people of 
importance. 








AGED LIKE VINTAGE WINE 
(Smoking alone takes 30 days!) 






Quer GENUINE 


VIRGINIA HAM 


Each magnificent ham now hanging in our aging rooms— 
thoroughly cured, hickory smoked to a rich mahogany hue, 
and aged approx. one year — has been tended by hand through 
each unhurried step, as we have been doing for 114 years! 
Just before shipment we simmer and bake the ham with 
wine and sugar to a savory, sweet and tender feast of flavor 
unlike any other. 

Order now for Christmas delivery to you of someone 
you wish to please! Beautifully packed. $1.89 per Ib. cooked. 
8 to 13 Ibs. Postpaid (add 35c per Ib. for shipping outside 
U. S.). 





JORDAN'S 
OLD VIRGINIA SMOKE HOUSE © 1433-L E CARY ST. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Please send__Jordan’s Genuine Baked Virginia Ham(s). 
Size about_______ibs. () Check Enclosed $__.__ 
D Ship now. D Ship for Xmas. 

NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 
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Less than fifth of income 
goes fo most mortgages... 


Or take 1925, when mortgage debt on 
American homes was only 17.7 per cent 
of spendable income, or 1929, when that 
debt equaled 22.8 per cent of income, 

Home-mortgage debt in relation to 
income, clearly, is high compared with 
the levels of earlier years. Yet the pres- 
ent situation, in the opinion of Govern. 
ment officials, can’t be compared directly 
with earlier ones. 

In the 1920s, people were buying 
homes on 3-year to 5-year mortgage loans, 
Few paid off in that time, and loans 
ordinarily were extended at the end of 
each period. Yet they could be foreclosed 
at the end of any period—and, when 
depression hit, that’s just what happened 
to millions. Now, people are buying on 
20-year and even 30-year mortgages, so 
that frequent renewals are unnecessary 
and payments are easier to meet. 

Nearly one home mortgage in three, 
moreover, is now underwritten by a sym- 
pathetic Government. When borrowers 
get in trouble, Government takes steps to 
arrange easier payments. When borrow- 
ers actually default, Government takes a 
large part of the loss. 

Finally, the mortgage load is shared 
by a far larger number of people now. 
More people are buying their homes 
than was the case in the 1920s. So the 
burden tends to be spread more widely. 

Burden is easier. Mortgage burden- 
or, at least, the going cost of carrying 
the burden—is a smaller part of fam- 
ily income than it was in most past 
periods. 

Specifically, regular payments to mort- 
gage principal and interest by nonfarm 
homeowners now amount to about 2.6 
per cept of all spendable income. That's 
an official estimate. 

In 1939, earliest year for which there 
is a comparable official estimate, home- 
mortgage payments took 2.7 per cent of 
income. 

The home-mortgage load, thus, ap- 
pears a shade easier to carry now than 
it did in 1939, a year in which such 
debts were not considered excessive. 

Those figures compare mortgage pay- 
ments with total spendable income- 
including incomes of renters and people 
with no mortgages. You can get another 
view by comparing the mortgage pay- 
ments of homeowners with the incomes 
of homeowners. 

An official survey reveals that 9 out of 
12 families with mortgages are paying 
less than 20 per cent of their spendable 
income on principal and interest. Two 
in 12 spend 20 to 29 per cent. Only 1 ia 
12 spends 30 per cent or more on 4 
mortgage. 
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.. - Outlook next year: home 
building up 13 per cent 


Government officials, for the most 
part, don’t regard this as showing an 
excessive mortgage burden on most 
families—-though they admit that some 
of the bigger mortgage burdens are 
carried by younger, less-secure families. 

Up again in ‘55. Official forecast is 
for a 13 per cent rise in outlays on new- 
home building next year, over 1954. 
Number of private dwellings started is 
to beat this year’s by 100,000 units. 

Reasons listed in the official predic- 
tion include easy terms, abundant and 
low-priced credit, a large number of 
veterans still eligible for GI home loans, 
rising birth rates and—of “special signif- 





naan foo 
PLANS FROM THE BUILDER 
... demand keeps rising 


icance”—the strong trend toward home 
ownership. 

Risk involved in piling new and bigger 
mortgages on top of the existing moun- 
tain, it is generally agreed, is one that 
depends on what happens to business 
trends generally. While things go well, 
the load will continue to seem light. If 
the going gets rough, and _ sizable 
unemployment occurs, then the load 
is expected to appear heavier and 
heavier. 

Still, lenders and officials alike are 
counting heavily on the fact that Gov- 
ermment guarantees or insurance are 
underpinning nearly a third of all out- 
standing mortgages—and nearly half of 
all “young” mortgages. Defaults, it’s 
agreed, will rise in any significant busi- 
ness downturn. But any great number 
of defaults, or dangerously high losses, 
it is hoped, can be avoided this time. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue November 17, 1954 


1,300,000 Shares 


Campbell Soup Company 


Capital Stock 


($1.80 Par Value) 


Price $39.25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
- several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. | Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith,Barney&Co. White,Weld &Co. 


Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 





Clark, Dodge & Co. Dominick & Dominick Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 





Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

















Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 24th & N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘“‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ with my compliments 


to the persons listed below: 
CI Jf possible send the November 26, 1954 issue. 
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COMMUNISM AND SCHOOLS— 


J. EDGAR HOOVER'S VIEWS 


J. Edgar Hoover, the man most responsible 
for security against subversion in the U.S., 
discusses here the problem of Communism 
in relation to schools. 

In responding to a university alumni award 
for public service, the Director of the Federal 


Following is the text of an address by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, on the occa- 
sion of receiving the Cardinal Gibbons award from Catholic 
University. alumni, at Washington, D.C., Nov. 13, 1954: 


Times have changed since the days when Cardinal Gib- 
bons first presided at convocations of Catholic University. 
The spirit of free inquiry for which he labored has come 
under violent attack. In many lands the voice of free- 
dom has been ruthlessly obliterated. It is difficult to conceive 
how in one generation the godless tyranny and dictatorship 
of atheistic Communism could spread until it now en- 
compasses one fourth of the world’s surface and has brought 
under its domination one third of the world’s people. 

World War II would never have occurred had there been 
any real understanding of the menace which the world came 
to know as Nazism. In its early days this creeping terror was 
disregarded and its disciples were laughed at as funny men, 
malcontents and crackpots. Nowhere was this growing danger 
viewed in its proper light. Freedom-loving peoples in once 
proud countries saw their freedoms ob- 
literated and their national life snuffed 
out under the grinding heel of the 
dictator. 

The fifth-column victories of the 
Nazis have been surpassed by the fifth- 
column victories of the Communists. 
The blueprints and objectives of these 
Red fascists have been proclaimed to 
the world with far more clarity than 
those of Hitler and his cohorts. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many seemingly 
well-educated and intelligent people in 
our own country who have not yet 
awakened to the realization of the 
world-wide perils which are a potential 
threat to our own peace and security. 
The time has long since been upon us 
to face and carefully weigh the dangers 
which threaten our peace and security. 
There are still too many citizens who 
are prone to scoff and underestimate 
the Communist menace. 

Recently, I had occasion to observe 
a simple truth which has been. well- 
documented in the public record, me 
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Bureau of Investigation tells what he believes 
about: 

® Red influence through teachers. 

® Academic freedom and “‘license.” 

® Liberals and “‘pseudoliberals.”’ 

® Telling both sides. 


namely, that the Communist Party is “exerting power and 
influence in almost every field of thought” and that the Com- 
munists “wield an influence far greater than their numbers 
suggest.” A well-known journalist who once sat in the highest 
councils of his government observed: “The truth is that most 
American Communists are either dopes or dupes.” I wish this 
writer were correct, but the facts reflect to the contrary, for 
throughout the years we have seen the criminal conspiracy 
of Red fascism work its way into every facet of our national 
life. These termites have not been “dopes or dupes” but 
fanatics dedicated to the destruction of our American way 
of life. 

Some very articulate people have been preaching for years 
that national security is incompatible with personal freedom. 
This ostrich-like attitude fails to recognize that security and 
freedom, to be realized, must complement each other. A na- 
tion without freedom is a nation dead and soulless. A na- 
tion without security cannot exist. Security and freedom are 
the essential ingredients interwoven in the ever-growing proc- 
ess which created and which maintains a democratic society. 

This nation is a reality today because 
it was founded by people dedicated to 
win and hold their freedom. It will re- 
main a fact only if there is adequate 
security to maintain the freedoms won 
by blood and toil. There can be no 
compromise with the forces that have 
as their aim the plowing under of our 
free way of living. Those forces are the 
debauchers of the American mind, the 
corrupters of our youth, the poisoners 
of the wells of the education of our 
children. 

The colleges and universities of this 
nation have a great obligation—to keep 
alive the spirit of free inquiry. But 
there is a vast difference between free 
inquiry and academic license. We 
should be ever alert that the mentalities 
of our youth shall not be warped and 
conditioned for the godless way of life 
which the Communist teaches and fol- 
lows. All too often academic license has 
contributed to the spread of Commu- 
nism and in case after case has won 
converts for the Communist cause. 


—United Press 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 
. no freedom without security 
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ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


“Every school in America has the duty of perpetuating the American heritage”’ 


Some professors have aided the Communist cause by tear- 
ing down respect for agencies of government, belittling tradi- 
tion and moral custom and by creating doubts in the validity 
of the American way of life. 

Such professors cease to devote themselves to the truth 
and become advocates of the corruption of the spirit, the 
destruction of the Government and the debasement of its 
civilization. The brazenness of those who are corrupting free 
inquiry is evident in the subtleness and persistency of their 
efforts to preach atheism by undermining faith in God. These 
enemies of our institutions realize the value of youth and re- 
cruit them for their purposes. 

One real challenge that confronts us is that all schools 
and colleges should place more stress on truth, character, wis- 
dom, honesty and faith. We can then create great men and 
women and great nations too. 

The forces which menace our security flourish because 
too many Americans have failed to utilize the opportunities 
of a free land. Free inquiry, the pursuit of truth, the con- 
stant interplay of ideas have been disregarded or scorned by 
many. 

Pseudoliberals, who seek to conceal themselves behind 
the cloak of liberalism, have been beguiled, captivated and 
perverted because they have not been conscious of the hor- 
ror, duplicity and godlessness of atheistic Communism. The 
eager readiness of some in this group to attack everyone and 
everything related to the efforts to expose the Communist 
conspiracy in this country is hardly the mark of a true “liber- 
al.” Indeed, the true liberal is opposed to everything Com- 
munism represents, for the very nature of Communism is 
the antithesis of liberalism. 

Academic freedom is not academic license, as a subtle and 
persistent Communist propaganda campaign would have us 
believe. Academic freedom makes possible free iriquiry and 
free inquiry demands that youth be acquainted with both 
sides of a question. 

The true meaning of academic freedom lies in the close 
association of education with the great moral concepts of 
freedom, justice and tolerance. The truths of Communism, 
when placed side by side with the truths of Americanism, can- 
not stand the overwhelming advantage, virtues and realities 

our American way. When the truth of Communism is 
brought out into the open and honestly presented, I have 
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no doubt as to the choice of any intelligent, clear-thinking 
student. He would cast his lot with the American way. 

Real security in the final analysis rests within the hearts 
and minds of all our people. It must be directed toward the 
common goal: the general welfare of all people. Real security 
must start in the home where parents teach the fundamental 
lessons of common decency—the virtues of thrift, temperance, 
tolerance, the dignity of hard work, respect for the rights of 
others and, above all, the fundamental of all life: God has 
created, God rules and God can destroy. These are the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship and good citizenship means 
security. 

What we need most in this country are the things unseen— 
spiritual development, moral power and character. There can 
be no real or complete education without the inculcation of 
moral principles. 

But the home cannot do the job alone—its teachings of 
decency and citizenship must be supplemented by the schools. 
America’s schools should be manned by men and women 
who are well-trained, competent and thoroughly imbued 
with a passion to serve the greater good of mankind to the 
end that the American way shall not be adulterated by foreign 
ideologies and crackpot theories. 

It is indeed fortunate that the great majority of our 
teachers have been dedicated to these ideals. The few who 
have strayed from the fine traditions of Americanism are, 
nevertheless, a menace to the sound structure of our educa- 
tional system. 

A healthy, virile democracy drawing upon the creative 
genius and energies of its people is irresistible. Red fascists 
and exponents of other isms have succeeded only in direct 
proportion to our weaknesses. If they find a defect in Ameri- 
ca—a citizen lacking faith in democracy who is ready to 
become a traitor, an incident of rank injustice, disregard 
of existing laws—they will exploit these things for their own 
advantage. 

The task of every freedom-loving American is to eliminate 
these obstacles and dedicate himself to real security which 
goes hand in hand with freedom. Without security there can 
be no freedom. 

The university, college, yes, every school in America, has 
the duty of perpetuating the American heritage: freedom 
under God—equality and justice for all. 
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sharp ’n shiny ... mace in U.S.A. 


Fine stainless steel cutlery and utensils add to Dad’s 
fun on his holiday-in-the-kitchen . . . just as they make 
Mother’s daily tasks easier and faster. 


But don’t be fooled by fancy foreign labels when you 
shop for cutlery. Make sure it’s American-made stain- 
less cutlery ...the finest in the world. Then you'll 
have stainless knives with a tough, razor-sharp edge 
that lasts longer. And, of course, stainless keeps bright 
and shiny through many years of hard use. 


There’s good reason for the superior quality of 
American stainless steel cutlery. Crucible and other 
leading American producers of stainless steels have 
spent many millions of dollars on research, modern 
equipment, and special mills . . . all designed to bring 
you the best stainless steels possible. 


So next time you buy cutlery make sure it’s American 
stainless ... you just can’t buy better. 


CRU CIB LE} first name in special purpose steels 
BA yon of Fe sebraking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. * SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. * SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. © TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN © NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Business Around the World 


RIO DE JANEIRO © WASHINGTON e NEW YORK 





? >> Latin Americans are given a chance to air their pet gripes at the Inter- 
American Economic Conference, now under way in Rio de Janeiro. 

U.S. role at such meetings as Rio is to duck Latin-American blasts, let 
the air clear, make as few commitments as possible. It's a sort of game with 
neither side coming out ahead. It's been going on this way for years. 

Rules have been changed this time, though. For months, U.S. officials have 
been explaining in detail what the U.S. position at Rio would be. This hadn't 
been done before. There were to be no surprises this time. The Latin Americans 
were to understand just where they stood--before the conference. 

Idea was that a clear knowledge of what the U.S. could and couldn't do 
might lead to less oratory and, possibly, more accomplishment at Rio. 


>> But the Latin Americans like speechmaking. And they are making clear at 
Rio that they feel neglected in the U.S. scheme of things. Europe and Asia 

get plenty of aid. But La*in America, a great storehouse of food and strategic 
materials, gets little attention, except when there is war or when the Communists 
- take over a vulnerable spot near the U.S., such as Guatemala. 

Specific items that will get noisy attention at Rio include these: 

Tariffs. Latin Americans want assurance that higher U.S. tariff rates 
won't be applied to their products, especially metals. The U.S. can't promise 
this but will follow a general policy of moving toward freer trade. 

Prices. Coffeegrowing countries are almost sure to come up with some pro- 
posals for a floor price on coffee exports. There will also be demands for 
linking export prices of Latin-American commodities to import prices of U.S. 
manufactured products--a sort of parity-price principle. The U.S. clearly will 
not go for any type of price-stabilization plan. 

Dumping. Argentina, a big exporter of farm products, will be worried about 
disposal of U.S. farm surpluses abroad as an upsetting factor in world markets. 
The U.S. will point out that its policy is to take care not to upset markets 
with these deals. At the same time, the U.S. wil play off Brazil, Chile, 
Bolivia and other countries interested in U.S. surpluses against Argentina. 

Loans are always dear to the hearts of Latin Americans. They have felt 
that, under the Humphrey regime at the U.S. Treasury, it is harder than before 
to get loans from the Export-Import Bank. It's also felt that the World Bank is 
less "sold" on Latin America than on some other areas. U.S. officials at Rio 
will be saying that Latin-American needs for legitimate development loans which 
cannot be met by private means will be met through either the "Ex-Im" Bank or the 
World Bank. It may be hard to convince the Latins on this. 

Private investment will be another favorite topic at Rio. Latin Americans 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


want to see a large flow of U.S. investment capital. U.S. will suggest that the 
primary source of capital for Latin America should be from private investors. 
A favorable “climate" for investors is the only way of attracting them. Much 
more can be done by those countries to inspire investor confidence. The U.S, 
can't force private capital into Latin America. Americans already have put more 
than 6 billion dollars into direct investments there. ; 

International Finance Corporation. The U.S. decided, just before the Rio 
Conference, to do a little more for the Latin Americans. The Bisenhower Admin- 
istration now favors U.S. participation in an International Finance Corporation, 
which will make loans to, or itself invest in, private industries in. under- 
developed countries. IFC will be affiliated with the World Bank but its loans 
will not have to be guaranteed by a government as World Bank loans must be. 

The IFC plan has been strongly backed by Latin-American countries. Sudden 
U.S. approval of it was obviously window dressing for the Rio conference. Latin 
Americans may feel that very little else is being offered by the U.S. at Rio. 








>> The IFC will have an original capitalization of 100 million dollars, of 
which the U.S. will put up 35 million. The rest will come by subscription from 
other countries that are members of the World Bark. 

Small size of the proposed IFC disappoints the Latin Americans. However, it 
will be a revolving-fund operation, empowered to sell its own obligations and 
its portfolio holdings in the open market to raise additional funds. 

IFC will not provide direct equity financing to private enterprise and will 
hold no voting stock. U.S. Treasury believes a public agency such as IFC should 
not have voting rights in private companies. 

Some bankers and financiers see the IFC as invading their domain. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, meeting last week in New York, declared 
that American public funds should "not be made available for projects which 
could, if the right environments existed, be financed by private capital." 











>> Several developments in export financing to keep in mind: 

Export-Import Bank now will establish lines of credit to help U.S. exporters 
to finance their credit sales of equipment and will also guarantee payments 
against credit loss and in dollars. The E--Im Bank's aim is not to compete with 
private capital in this field but to supplement it. 

Chase National Bank is promoting a plan for an export-financing corporation 
in which the bank and a number of export firms will hold stock. This corporation 
will make loans to help exporters sell capital goods on credit. There presumably 
would be less red tape involved than in dealing with the Ex-Im Bank. 

A factoring company in New York is probing the feasibility of financing 
installment purchases of U.S. industrial equipment by Latin Americans. 

All this activity in the export-financing field is really tied to the 
generous credit terms and guarantees that various foreign governments now offer 
their exporters. This credit competition is hurting U.S. exporters. 














>> Inflation note: The price of Zulu brides has gone up very sharply. 

A Zulu who wants to marry must now give 11 cows, 2 horses (1 with saddle 
and bridle) and $50 in cash to the bride's father, as well as other costly gifts 
to the bride's mother and other relatives. The price used to be 6 cows--for an 
average bride.“ Beauties always go at a premium. 
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“He'll fly United ...and be there today!” 


In today’s stepped-up competition, save time and dollars by calling 

on United Air Lines to send sales personnel quickly into action. 

Comfortable, economical Mainliner® travel also reduces key executives’ 

time away from the office. Slow surface travel is costly in terms é 
of unproductive salary hours,.of work not done by traveling ‘iment 

absentees. Fast and frequent United flights broaden 
salesmen’s territories by hundreds of miles in just 
hours. At airports United will arrange in advance 
for rental service new cars—giving sales personnel 
full freedom to go where and when desired using 
thore efficiently time “on the scene.” 






Hawaii 


The money belt of the U.S.A. = 


More than $86 billions in annual 
effective buying income are located 
in just the metropolitan areas and 
counties served by United Air Lines. 


The Business Route of the Nation BU -m Shae 


For reservations, call or write United or an 
Authorized Travel Agent. Ask about the Volume Air Travel Plan. 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











T IS CHARACTERISTIC of the moral weakness of our 

times that even a proposal to debate the facts of 
international life is regarded as “dangerous”—as fos- 
tering perhaps a climate of war. 

Senator Knowland of California last week called 
upon the Senate of the United States to study the im- 
plications of “peaceful coexistence”—the phrase which 
seems to have anesthetized so many of the statesmen of 
the free world. 

Mr. Knowland spoke—as Senator Taft often did— 
not necessarily as the Republican leader of the Senate, 
but with the deep-seated sense of duty of a representa- 
tive of a large State. The California Senator’s comments 
were met with an outburst of criticism in the press, 
though he was, to be sure, joined sympathetically by 
the Democratic Party leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

Is it a phenomenon of our day that Congress must 
abdicate its position as a coordinate branch of the 
Government and furnish only “rubber stamp” Senators 
who blindly follow the Executive? 

All that Mr. Knowland really proposed was that the 
entire field of diplomatic and military policy be sur- 
veyed to determine whether America is being duped 
into accepting the theory of a “stalemate” while Soviet 
Russia continues her conquest of weaker countries. Are 
we, in effect, the victims, he asks, of a self-imposed, 
one-sided truce? Should not our policies be re-exam- 
ined constantly in the light of Soviet behavior? 


Mr. Knowland is a realist who doesn’t be-~ 


lieve that “peaceful coexistence” is attained by wishful 
thinking or by issuing agonized pronouncements about 
the horrors of an atomic war. 

But, exclaim some of the other Senators, doesn’t Mr. 
Knowland understand that there is no alternative to 
“peaceful coexistence” ¢xcept a terrible war? 

The very asking of that question emphasizes the 
moral bankruptcy of the hour—the inability to per- 
ceive that there is and always has been an alternative to 
war, namely, the concerted use of moral force. 

For there are even stronger weapons than atom 
bombs with which to attain peace in the world. They are 
the weapons which mean moral ostracism of the ag- 
gressor and non-intercourse with the potential enemy. 
They are weapons which do not destroy peoples but or- 
ganize their desires for peace in a positive and construc- 
tive program of action. 

To apply moral force requires courage. Unfortunate- 
ly, it takes far more courage nowadays merely to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and to cut 


“PEACE-LESS’ COEXISTENCE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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off all trade intercourse than it used to take to declare 
war when an overt act came. The protest which arises 
from the victims of the terror propaganda of today 
whenever a non-intercourse policy is suggested is | 
symptomatic of the craven attitude which is fast be- 
coming characteristic of many a government. 

Yet why should we furnish materials to build up the 
enemy’s war machine? 

Why should we, by our passive acquiescence, lead 
the rulers in the Kremlin to believe that they may take 
a chance and commit acts of aggression because we 
ourselves talk always as if we are frightened? Such 
moods of frustrated despair could force war upon us 
some day as an inevitable alternative. And war then, 
would be the product of our own fallacious pacifism. 


The hope of the world lies in the emancipation 
of the people of Soviet Russia and in the liberation 
of the people of the satellite countries. They can be 
convinced that the peace of mankind is in their hands. 
The mere mention, however, of the word “liberation” 
is greeted by our allies with the specious argument that 
only military force can achieve such an objective. 

The Red Army is an influential segment of the Soviet 
people. There is today no more affinity inside the Red 
Army for the despotism of the Kremlin than there 
was for the Czar who was overthrown in 1917. 

We can and must give hope to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. They regard “peaceful coexistence” as 4 
willingness on our part to condone evil—to forsake the 
oppressed. Knowing that the Soviets always distort the 
word “democracy” in describing their own form of gov- 
ernment, the enslaved peoples may well wonder why 
the Western world grasps the phrase “peaceful coexist- 
ence” with such enthusiasm. 

How shall we convince these peoples that we are not 
being deceived? Certainly not by accepting the insid- 
ious policy of “peaceful coexistence” which is only 4 
means of lulling us into a state of fancied security. 

Episode after episode reveals the belligerent pur- 
poses of the Communist regime—its words are at times 
soft-spoken, but its acts are still those of the aggressor, 
as recent incidents in Indo-China, and particularly the 
repeated shooting down of our planes, will testify. 

Let the debate go on. What discussions do we feat? 

The basic desire of everybody is for coexistence. The 
real question is whether it is to be “peaceful” or “peace- 
less.” We must not adopt a do-nothing attitude. There 
must be a constant survey and re-survey of the acts 
as well as the words of the Soviet Union. 
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Another new development using 


| B.F. Goodrich Chemical 






raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make 
this rigid vinyl pipe. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Right in the qroove- rigid vinyl pipe 


HIS is a part of a 3-mile instal- 
lation of rigid vinyl plastic pipe 
in the oil fields of Ellis County, Kan- 
sas. It carries hot salt water—a cor- 
rosive by-product of crude oil—from a 


separating tank toa deep disposal well. 


Oil company engineers chose /igh- 
impact rigid vinyl pipe made from 
Geon resin because it won't corrode, 
can stand roughest handling and has 
better chemical resistance. Another 
advantage: Money is saved in ditch- 
ing operations for other pipe made 


of brittle materials must be cradled 
in a more costly graded ditch to 
avoid damage. 

This high-impact rigid vinyl pipe 
has so many advantages that it may 
suggest a use to you or may give 
you an idea for an equally successful 
product. There are scores of other 
uses for Geon materials—from rigid 
sheets and panels to flexible colorful 
upholstery, wire insulation, durable 
flooring, sponge and many more. 
For information on Geon materials, 


please write Dept. B-12,B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitch- 
ener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials «© HYCAR American rubber ¢ 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e¢ HARMON colors 











Drug and medical research are adding 
yearsto your life...and lifetoyour years 





A child born in the United States 
today can look forward to living at 
least twenty years longer than a 
child born in 1904. What’s more, he 
can reasonably expect to enjoy bet- 
ter health and greater vigor all his 
life—the extra years included—than 
his predecessor of fifty years ago. 


For fifty years ago the family 
physician had only about half a 
dozen basic drugs to help him fight 
against disease —opium, digitalis, 
quinine, belladonna and the mercu- 
rials; and one vaccine—smallpox. 

Today, through the efforts of 
medical and pharmaceutical re- 
search, a dector has more than that 





Pharmaceuticals...and The National City Bank of New York 


many antibiotics alone. He has sulfa 
drugs, vaccines, vitamins, hormones, 
and antihistamines in great and 
growing numbers. He has ACTH, 
cortisone, insulin, ephedrine, and 
hundreds of other specialties that 
the layman never hears about. 


To put still more “‘wonder drugs” 
in the doctor’s hands, and to reduce 
the price of those he already has, 
some pharmaceutical houses are 
spending more than five per cent 
of their gross sales on research. 


Many of the country’s leading 
pharmaceutical houses have learned 
to look upon The National City 
Bank of New York as their banker. 
This means they avail themselves 
of the knowledge and experience 
our officers have accumulated in 
pharmaceutical and allied fields, as 
well.as use the Bank’s unmatched 





banking facilities here and abroad. 


In the United States we have 
correspondent banks in every state 
and 71 Branches in Greater New 
York. To serve American industry 
overseas, we have 57 National City 
Branches, and correspondent banks 
in every commercially important 
city of the free world. Through us 
you can actually “cover the world” 
with one bank account. For more 
about the other advantages of mak- 
ing National City your banker write: 


The National City Bank of New York 
55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











